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Part One 

Translations and Commentaries Published 
by Sri Aurobindo 


These texts were first published between 1909 and 1920. Sri Aurob¬ 
indo later revised most of them. The revised versions are printed here. 


Kena Upanishad 



The Kena Upanishad 


First Part 

1 

kenesitam patati presit am manah kena pranah prathamah praiti yuktah, 
kenesitam vacamimam vadanti caksuh srotram ka u devo yunakti. 

By whom missioned falls the mind shot to its mark? By whom 
yoked moves the first life-breath forward on its paths? By whom 
impelled is this word that men speak? What god set eye and ear 
to their workings? 

2 

srotrasya srotram manaso mano yad vaco ha vacant sa u pranasya pranah 
caksusascaksuratimucya dhirdh pretydsmallokddamrta bhcivanti 

That which is hearing of our hearing, mind of our mind, speech 
of our speech, that too is life of our life-breath and sight of our 
sight. The wise are released beyond and they pass from this world 
and become immortal. 

3 

na tatra caksurgacchati na vdg gacchati no manah 
na vidmo na vijanimo yathaitadanusisyat 
anyadeva tadviditadatho aviditadadhi 
iti susruma purvescim ye nastad vydcacaksire 

There sight travels not, nor speech, nor the mind. We know It not 
nor can distinguish how one should teach of It: for It is other than 
the known; It is there above the unknown. It is so we have heard 
from men of old who declared That to our understanding. 

4 

yadvacanabhyuditam yena vdgabhyudyate 
tadeva brahma tvam viddhi nedarii yadidamupasate 

That which is unexpressed by the word, that by which the 
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word is expressed, know That to be the Brahman and not this which 
men follow after here. 

5 

yanmanasa na manute yendhurmano matam 
tadeva brahma tvarii viddhi nedarii yadidamupdsate 

That which thinks not by the mind, 1 that by which the mind is 
thought, know That to be the Brahman and not this which men 
follow after here. 

6 

yaccaksusd na pasyati yena caksumsi pasyati 
tadeva brahma tvarii viddhi nedarii yadidamupdsate 

That which sees not with the eye, 2 that by which one sees the eye's 
seeings, know That to be the Brahman and not this which men 
follow after here. 

7 

yacchrotrena na srnoti yena srotramidarii srutam 
tadeva brahma tvarii viddhi nedarii yadidamupdsate 

That which hears not with the ear, 3 that by which the ear's hear¬ 
ing is heard, know That to be the Brahman and not this which men 
follow after here. 

8 

yatprdnena na prdniti yena pranah praniyate 
tadeva brahma tvarii viddhi nedarii yadidamupdsate 

That which breathes not with the breath, 4 that by which the life- 
breath is led forward in its paths, know That to be the , Brahman 
and not this which men follow after here. 


1 Or, "that which one thinks not with the mind”. 

2 Or, “that which one sees not with the eye”. 

3 Or, “that which one hears not with the ear”. 

4 Or, “that which one breathes not (i.e. smells not) with the breath". 
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Second Part 

1 

ycidi manyase suvedeti dabhramevapi nunam tvarii vettha brahmano 
rupam 

yadasya tvam yadasya devesvatha nu mimamsyameva te manye viditam 

If thou thinkest that thou knowest It well, little indeed dost thou 
know the form of the Brahman. That of It which is thou, that of It 
which is in the gods, this thou hast to think out. I think It known. 

2 

naharii manye suvedeti no na vedeti veda ca 
yo nastadveda tadveda no na vedeti veda ca 

I think not that I know It well and yet I know that It is not unknown 
to me. He of us who knows It, knows That; he knows that It is not 
unknown to him. 

3 

yasydmatam tasya matam matam yasya na veda sah 
avijhatam vijdnatdm vijndtamavijdnatdm 

He by whom It is not thought out, has the thought of It; he by 
whom It is thought out, knows It not. It is unknown to the dis¬ 
cernment of those who discern of It, by those who seek not to 
discern of It, It is discerned. 

4 

pratibodhaviditam matamamrtatvam hi vindate 
dtmand vindate viryam vidyayd vindate'mrtam 

When It is known by perception that reflects It, then one has the 
thought of It, for one finds immortality; by the self one finds the 
force to attain and by the knowledge one finds immortality. 

5 

iha cedavedidatha satyamasti na cedihcivedinmahati vinastih 
bhutesu bhiitesu vicitya dhirdh pretydsmallokddamrta bliavanti 

If here one comes to that knowledge, then one truly is; if here 
one comes not to the knowledge, then great is the perdition. 
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The wise distinguish That in all kinds of becomings and they pass 
forward from this world and become immortal. 

Third Part 


1 

brahma ha devebhyo vijigye tasya ha brahmano vijaye devd amahiyanta 
ta aiksantdsmdkamevayam vijayo 'smdkamevdyam mahimeti 

The Eternal conquered for the gods and in the victory of the Eter¬ 
nal the gods grew to greatness. They saw, “Ours the victory, ours 
the greatness.” 

2 

taddhaisdm vijajnau tebhyo ha prddurbabhuva tanna vyajdnata kimidam 
yaksamiti 

The Eternal knew their thought and appeared before them; and they 
knew not what was this mighty Daemon. 

3 

te'gnimabruvanj dtaveda etadvijanlhi kimetadyaksamiti tatheti 

They said to Agni, “O thou that knowest all things bom, learn of this 
thing, what may be this mighty Daemon,” and he said, “So be it.” 

4 

tadabhyadravat tamabhyavadat ko'sityagnirva ahamasmitya- 
bravijjdtaveda vd ahamasmiti 

He rushed towards the Eternal and It said to him, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Agni,” he said, “I am he that knows all things bom.” 

5 

tasmimstvayi kirn viryamityapldarii sarvam daheyam yadidam 
prthivydmiti 

“Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all this I 
could burn, all that is upon the earth.” 

6 

tasmai trnam nidadhdvetaddaheti tadupapreydya sarvajavena tanna 
sasdka dagdhum sa 

tata eva nivavrte naitadasakam vijhatum yadetadyaksamiti 
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The Eternal set before him a blade of grass; “This burn;” and he 
made towards it with all his speed, but could not burn it. There he 
ceased, and turned back; “I could not know of It, what might be this 
mighty Daemon.” 

7 

atha vayumabruvan vayavetadvijanihi kimetadyaksamiti tatheti 

Then they said to Vayu, “O Vayu, this discern, what is this mighty 
Daemon.” He said, “So be it.” 

8 

tadabhyadravat tamabhyavadat ko'siti vdyurvd ahamasmityabravin- 
mdtarisvd va ahamasmiti 

He rushed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” “I am Vayu,” 
he said, “and I am he that expands in the Mother of things.” 

9 

tasmimstvayi kirn viryamityapldam sarvamadadiya yadidam 
prthivyamiti 

“Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all this I can 
take for myself, all this that is upon the earth.” 

10 

tasmai trnarii nidadhdvetadadatsveti tadupapreyaya sarvajavena 
tanna sasakadatum 

set tata eva nivavrte naitadasakam vijndtum yadetadyaksamiti 

That set before him a blade of grass; “This take.” He went towards 
it with all his speed and he could not take it. Even there he ceased, 
even thence he returned; “I could not discern of That, what is this 
mighty Daemon.” 

ll 

athendramabruvan maghavannetadvijanihi kimetadyaksamiti tatheti 
tadabhyadravat tasmdttirodadhe 

Then they said to Indra, “Master of plenitudes, get thou the knowl¬ 
edge, what is this mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be it.” He rushed 
upon That. That vanished from before him. 
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12 

sa tasminnevdka.se striyamajagama bahusohhamandmumam haima- 
vatim tarn hovaca kimetadyaksamiti 

He in the same ether came upon the Woman, even upon Her who 
shines out in many forms, Uma daughter of the snowy summits. 
To her he said, “What was this mighty Daemon?” 

Fourth Part 

1 

sa brahmeti hovaca brahmano vd etadvijaye mahiyadhvamiti tato 
haiva viddmcakdra brahmeti 

Therefore are these gods as it were beyond all the other gods, even 
Agni and Vayu and Indra, because they came nearest to the touch 
of That... 5 

2 

tasmddvd ete devd atitardmivdnydn devan yadagnirvdyurindraste 
hyenannedistham pasparsuste hyenatprathamo viddmcakdra brahmeti 

Therefore are these gods as it were beyond all the other gods, even 
Agni and Vayu and Indra, because they came nearest to the touch 
of That... 1 

3 

tasmddvd indro 'titardmivdnydndevdn sa hyenannedistham pasparsa sa 
hvenat prathamo viddmcakdra brahmeti 

Therefore is Indra as it were beyond all the other gods because 
he came nearest to the touch of That, because he first knew that it 
was the Brahman. 

4 

tasyaisa dideso vcidetadvidyuto vyadyutadd itinnyamimisadd ityadhidciivatam 

Now this is the indication of That, — as is this flash of the light¬ 
ning upon us or as is this falling of the eyelid, so in that which is 
of the gods. 


5 By some mistake of early memorisers or later copyists the rest of the verse has 
become hopelessly corrupted. It runs, “They he first came to know that it was the 
Brahman,” which is neither fact nor sense nor grammar. The close of the third verse 
has crept into and replaced the original close of the second. 
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5 

athadhyatmam yadetadgacchativa ca mano'nena caitadupasmarcitya- 
bhlksnam sahkalpah 

Then in that which is of the Self, — as the motion of this mind seems 
to attain to That and by it afterwards the will in the thought contin¬ 
ually remembers It. 

6 

taddha tadvanam ndma tadvanamityupdsitavyam sa ya etadevam 
veddbhi hainam sarvdni bhutdni samvdnchanti 

The name of That is “That Delight”; as That Delight one should 
follow after It. He who so knows That, towards him verily all 
existences yearn. 

7 

upanisadam bho bruhityukta ta upanisad brahmim vava ta upanisadama- 
brumeti 

Thou hast said “Speak to me Upanishad”; 6 spoken to thee is Upan¬ 
ishad. Of the Eternal verily is the Upanishad that we have spoken. 

8 

tasyai tapo damah karmeti pratisthd vedah sarvahgani satyamdyatan- 
cim 

Of this knowledge austerity and self-conquest and works are the 
foundation, the Vedas are all its limbs, truth is its dwelling place. 
9 

yo vd etamevam vedapahatya pdpmdnamanante svarge loke jyeye 
pratitisthati pratitisthati 

He who knows this knowledge, smites evil away from him and 
in that vaster world and infinite heaven finds his foundation, yea, 
he finds his foundation. 


6 Upanishad means inner knowledge, that which enters into the final Truth and 
settles in it 




Commentary 




I 

The Subject of the Upanishad 


THE TWELVE great Upanishads are written round one body of 
ancient knowledge; but they approach it from different sides. Into the 
great kingdom of the Brahmavidya each enters by its own gates, fol¬ 
lows its own path or detour, aims at its own point of arrival. The Isha 
Upanishad and the Kena are both concerned with the same grand prob¬ 
lem, the winning of the state of Immortality, the relations of the divine, 
all-ruling, all-possessing Brahman to the world and to the human con¬ 
sciousness, the means of passing out of our present state of divided 
self, ignorance and suffering into the unity, the truth, the divine beat¬ 
itude. As the Isha closes with the aspiration towards the supreme fe¬ 
licity, so the Kena closes with the definition of Brahman as the De¬ 
light and the injunction to worship and seek after That as the Delight. 
Nevertheless there is a variation in the starting-point, even in the 
standpoint, a certain sensible divergence in the attitude. 

For the precise subject of the two Upanishads is not identical. 
The Isha is concerned with the whole problem of the world and life 
and works and human destiny in their relation to the supreme truth 
of the Brahman. It embraces in its brief eighteen verses most of the 
fundamental problems of Life and scans them swiftly with the idea 
of the supreme Self and its becomings, the supreme Lord and His 
workings as the key that shall unlock all gates. The oneness of all 
existences is its dominating note. 

The Kena Upanishad approaches a more restricted problem, 
starts with a more precise and narrow inquiry. It concerns itself 
only with the relation of mind-consciousness to Brahman-con¬ 
sciousness and does not stray outside the strict boundaries of its 
subject. The material world and the physical life are taken for 
granted, they are hardly mentioned. But the material world and 
the physical life exist for us only by virtue of our internal 
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self and our internal life. According as our mental instruments repre¬ 
sent to us the external world, according as our vital force in obedi¬ 
ence to the mind deals with its impacts and objects, so will be our 
outward life and existence. The world is for us, not fundamentally 
but practically at any rate, what our mind and senses declare it to be; 
life is what our mentality or at least our half-mentalised vital being 
determines that it shall become. The question is asked by the Upan- 
ishad, what then are these mental instruments? what is this mental 
life which uses the external? Are they the last witnesses, the supreme 
and final power? Are mind and life and body all or is this human 
existence only a veil of something greater, mightier, more remote and 
profound than itself? 

The Upanishad replies that there is such a greater existence 
behind, which is to the mind and its instruments, to the life-force and 
its workings what they are to the material world. Matter does not 
know Mind, Mind knows Matter; it is only when the creature em¬ 
bodied in Matter develops mind, becomes the mental being that he 
can know his mental self and know by that self Matter also in its 
reality to Mind. So also Mind does not know That which is behind 
it. That knows Mind; and it is only when the being involved in Mind 
can deliver out of its appearances his true Self that he can become 
That, know it as himself and by it know also Mind in its reality to 
that which is more real than Mind. How to rise beyond the mind and 
its instruments, enter into himself, attain to the Brahman becomes 
then the supreme aim for the mental being, the all-important prob¬ 
lem of his existence. 

For given that there is a more real existence than the mental 
existence, a greater life than the physical life, it follows that the 
lower life with its forms and enjoyments which are all that men 
here ordinarily worship and pursue, can no longer be an object 
of desire for the awakened spirit. He must aspire beyond; he must 
free himself from this world of death and mere phenomena to 
become himself in his true state of immortality beyond them. 
Then alone he really exists when here in this mortal life itself 
he can free himself from the mortal consciousness and know and 
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be the Immortal and Eternal. Otherwise he feels that he has lost him¬ 
self, has fallen from his true salvation. 

But this Brahman-consciousness is not represented by the Up¬ 
anishad as something quite alien to the mental and physical world, 
aloof from it and in no way active upon it or concerned with its ac¬ 
tivities. On the contrary, it is the Lord and ruler of all the world; the 
energies of the gods in the mortal consciousness are its energies; 
when they conquer and grow great, it is because Brahman has fought 
and won. This world therefore is an inferior action, a superficial rep¬ 
resentation of something infinitely greater, more perfect, more real 
than itself. 

What is that something? It is the All-Bliss which is infinite 
being and immortal force. It is that pure and utter bliss and not 
the desires and enjoyments of this world which men ought to 
worship and to seek. How to seek it is the one question that mat¬ 
ters; to follow after it with all one's being is the only truth and 
the only wisdom. 



II 

The Question. What Godhead? 


MIND IS the principal agent of the lower or phenomenal con¬ 
sciousness; vital force or the life-breath, speech and the five senses 
of knowledge are the instruments of the mind. Prana, the life-force 
in the nervous system, is indeed the one main instrument of our 
mental consciousness; for it is that by which the mind receives the 
contacts of the physical world through the organs of knowledge, sight, 
hearing, smell, touch and taste, and reacts upon its object by speech 
and the other four organs of action; all these senses are dependent 
upon the nervous Life-force for their functioning. The Upanishad 
therefore begins by a query as to the final source or control of the 
activities of the Mind, Life-Force, Speech, Senses. 

The question is, kena, by whom or what? In the ancient con¬ 
ception of the universe our material existence is formed from the five 
elemental states of Matter, the ethereal, aerial, fiery, liquid and sol¬ 
id; everything that has to do with our material existence is called the 
elemental, adhibhuta. In this material there move non-material pow¬ 
ers manifesting through the Mind-Force and Life-Force that work 
upon Matter, and these are called Gods or devas; everything that has 
to do with the working of the non-material in us is called adhidaiva, 
that which pertains to the Gods. But above the non-material powers, 
containing them, greater than they is the Self or Spirit, atman, and 
everything that has to do with this highest existence in us is called 
the spiritual, adhyatma. For the purpose of the Upanishads the adhid¬ 
aiva is the subtle in us; it is that which is represented by Mind and 
Life as opposed to gross Matter; for in Mind and Life we have the 
characteristic action of the Gods. 

The Upanishad is not concerned with the elemental, the 
adhibhuta ; it is concerned with the relation between the subtle 
existence and the spiritual, the adhidaiva and adhyatma. But the 
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Mind, the Life, the speech, the senses are governed by cosmic 
powers, by Gods, by Indra, Vayu, Agni. Are these subtle cosmic 
powers the beginning of existence, the true movers of mind and 
life or is there some superior unifying force, one in itself behind 
them all? 

By whom or what is the mind missioned and sent on its errand 
so that it falls on its object like an arrow shot by a skilful archer at 
its predetermined mark, like a messenger, an envoy sent by his mas¬ 
ter to a fixed place for a fixed object? What is it within us or with¬ 
out us that sends forth the mind on its errand? What guides it to its 
object? 

Then there is the Life-force, the Prana, that works in our vital 
being and nervous system. The Upanishad speaks of it as the first 
or supreme Breath; elsewhere in the sacred writings it is spoken of 
as the chief Breath or the Breath of the mouth, mukhya, cisanya; it 
is that which carries in it the Word, the creative expression. In the 
body of man there are said to be five workings of the life-force 
called the five Pranas. One specially termed Prana moves in the 
upper part of the body and is preeminently the breath of life, be¬ 
cause it brings the universal Life-force into the physical system and 
gives it there to be distributed. A second in the lower part of the 
trunk, termed Apana, is the breath of death; for it gives away the 
vital force out of the body. A third, the Samana, regulates the inter¬ 
change of these two forces at their meeting-place, equalises them 
and is the most important agent in maintaining the equilibrium of 
the vital forces and their functions. A fourth, the Vyana, pervasive, 
distributes the vital energies throughout the body. A fifth, the Udana, 
moves upward from the body to the crown of the head and is a reg¬ 
ular channel of communication between the physical life and the 
greater life of the spirit. None of these are the first or supreme 
Breath, although the Prana most nearly represents it; the Breath 
to which so much importance is given in the Upanishads, is the 
pure life-force itself, — first, because all the others are second¬ 
ary to it, born from it and only exist as its special functions. It is 
imaged in the Veda as the Horse; its various energies are the forces 
that draw the chariots of the Gods. The Vedic image is recalled 
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by the choice of the terms employed in the Upanishad, yukta, yoked, 
praiti, goes forward, as a horse driven by the charioteer advances in 
its path. 

Who then has yoked this Life-force to the many workings of 
existence or by what power superior to itself does it move for¬ 
ward in its paths? For it is not primal, self-existent or its own 
agent. We are conscious of a power behind which guides, drives, 
controls, uses it. 

The force of the vital breath enables us to bring up and speed 
outward from the body this speech that we use to express, to throw 
out into a world of action and new-creation the willings and thought- 
formations of the mind. It is propelled by Vayu, the life-breath; it is 
formed by Agni, the secret will-force and fiery shaping energy in the 
mind and body. But these are the agents. Who or what is the secret 
Power that is behind them, the master of the word that men speak, 
its real former and the origin of that which expresses itself? 

The ear hears the sound, the eye sees the form; but hearing 
and vision are particular operations of the life-force in us used 
by the mind in order to put itself into communication with the 
world in which the mental being dwells and to interpret it in the 
forms of sense. The life-force shapes them, the mind uses them, 
but something other than the life-force and the mind enables them 
to shape and to use their objects and their instruments. What God 
sets eye and ear to their workings? Not Surya, the God of light, 
not Ether and his regions; for these are only conditions of vision 
and hearing. 

The Gods combine, each bringing his contribution, the op¬ 
erations of the physical world that we observe as of the mental 
world that is our means of observation; but the whole universal 
action is one, not a sum of fortuitous atoms; it is one, arranged 
in its parts, combined in its multiple functionings by virtue of a 
single conscient existence which can never be constructed or put 
together ( akrta ) but is for ever, anterior to all these workings. 
The Gods work only by this Power anterior to themselves, live 
only by its life, think only by its thought, act only for its pur¬ 
poses. We look into ourselves and all things and become aware 
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of it there, an “I”, an “Is”, a Self, which is other, firmer, vaster than 
any separate or individual being. 

But since it is not anything that the mind can make its object or 
the senses throw into form for the mind, what then is it — or who? 
What absolute Spirit? What one, supreme and eternal Godhead? Ko 
devah. 



Ill 

The Supramental Godhead 


THE ETERNAL question has been put which turns man's eyes 
away from the visible and the outward to that which is utterly with¬ 
in, away from the little known that he has become to the vast unknown 
he is behind these surfaces and must yet grow into and be because 
that is his Reality and out of all masquerade of phenomenon and 
becoming the Real Being must eventually deliver itself. The human 
soul once seized by this compelling direction can no longer be satis¬ 
fied with looking forth at mortalities and seemings through those 
doors of the mind and sense which the Self-existent has made to open 
outward upon a world of forms; it is driven to gaze inward into a new 
world of realities. 

Here in the world that man knows, he possesses something 
which, however imperfect and insecure, he yet values. For he aims 
at and to some extent he procures enlarged being, increasing knowl¬ 
edge, more and more joy and satisfaction and these things are so 
precious to him that for what he can get of them he is ready to pay 
the price of continual suffering from the shock of their opposites. If 
then he has to abandon what he here pursues and clasps, there must 
be a far more powerful attraction drawing him to the Beyond, a se¬ 
cret offer of something so great as to be a full reward for all possible 
renunciation that can be demanded of him here. This is offered, — 
not an enlarged becoming, but infinite being; not always relative 
piecings of knowledge mistaken in their hour for the whole of knowl¬ 
edge, but the possession of our essential consciousness and the flood 
of its luminous realities; not partial satisfactions, but the delight. In 
a word, Immortality. 

The language of the Upanishad makes it strikingly clear that 
it is no metaphysical abstraction, no void Silence, no indetermi¬ 
nate Absolute which is offered to the soul that aspires, but rather 
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the absolute of all that is possessed by it here in the relative world 
of its sojourning. All here in the mental is a growing light, con¬ 
sciousness and life; all there in the supramental is an infinite life, 
light and consciousness. That which is here shadowed, is there 
found; the incomplete here is there the fulfilled. The Beyond is 
not an annullation, but a transfiguration of all that we are here in 
our world of forms; it is sovran Mind of this mind, secret Life of 
this life, the absolute Sense which supports and justifies our lim¬ 
ited senses. 

We renounce ourselves in order to find ourselves; for in the 
mental life there is only a seeking, but never an ultimate finding 
till mind is overpassed. Therefore there is behind all our mentality 
a perfection of ourselves which appears to us as an antinomy and 
contrast to what we are. For here we are a constant becoming; there 
we possess our eternal being. Here we conceive of ourselves as a 
changeful consciousness developed and always developing by a 
hampered effort in the drive of Time; there we are an immutable 
consciousness of which Time is not the master but the instrument 
as well as the field of all that it creates and watches. Here we live 
in an organisation of mortal consciousness which takes the form 
of a transient world; there we are liberated into the harmonies of 
an infinite self-seeing which knows all world in the light of the 
eternal and immortal. The Beyond is our reality; that is our pleni¬ 
tude; that is the absolute satisfaction of our self-existence. It is 
immortality and it is “That Delight”. 

Here in our imprisoned mentality the ego strives to be master 
and possessor of its inner field and its outer environment, yet cannot 
hold anything to enjoy it, because it is not possible really to possess 
what is not-self to us. But there in the freedom of the eternal our self¬ 
existence possesses without strife by the sufficient fact that all things 
are itself. Here is the apparent man, there the real man, the Purusha: 
here are gods, there is the Divine: here is the attempt to exist, Life 
flowering out of an all-devouring death, there Existence itself and a 
dateless immortality. 

The answer that is thus given is involved in the very form 
of the original question. The Truth behind Mind, Life, Sense 
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must be that which controls by exceeding it; it is the Lord, the all- 
possessing Deva. This was the conclusion at which the Isha Upan- 
ishad arrived by the synthesis of all existences; the Kena arrives at it 
by the antithesis of one governing self-existence to all this that ex¬ 
ists variously by another power of being than its own. Each follows 
its own method for the resolution of all things into the one Reality, 
but the conclusion is identical. It is the All-possessing and All-en¬ 
joying, who is reached by the renunciation of separate being, sepa¬ 
rate possession and separate delight. 

But the Isha addresses itself to the awakened seeker; it begins 
therefore with the all-inhabiting Lord, proceeds to the all-becoming 
Self and returns' to the Lord as the Self of the cosmic movement, 
because it has to justify works to the seeker of the Uncreated and to 
institute a divine life founded on the joy of immortality and on the 
unified consciousness of the individual made one with the univer¬ 
sal. The Kena addresses itself to the soul still attracted by the exter¬ 
nal life, not yet wholly awakened nor wholly a seeker; it begins there¬ 
fore with the Brahman as the Self beyond Mind and proceeds to the 
Brahman as the hidden Lord of all our mental and vital activities, 
because it has to point this soul upward beyond its apparent and 
outward existence. But the two opening chapters of the Kena only 
state less widely from this other view-point the Isha's doctrine of the 
Self and its becomings; the last two repeat in other terms of thought 
the Isha's doctrine of the Lord and His movement. 



IV 

The Eternal Beyond the Mind 


THE UPANISHAD first affirms the existence of this pro-found¬ 
er, vaster, more puissant consciousness behind our mental being. 
That, it affirms, is Brahman. Mind, Life, Sense, Speech are not the 
utter Brahman; they are only inferior modes and external instruments. 
Brahman-consciousness is our real self and our true existence. 

Mind and body are not our real self; they are mutable forma¬ 
tions or images which we go on constructing in the drive of Time as 
a result of the mass of our past energies. For although those energies 
seem to us to lie dead in the past because their history is behind us, 
yet are they still existent in their mass and always active in the present 
and the future. 

Neither is the ego-function our real self. Ego is only a faculty 
put forward by the discriminative mind to centralise round itself the 
experiences of the sense-mind and to serve as a sort of lynchpin in 
the wheel which keeps together the movement. It is no more than an 
instrument, although it is true that so long as we are limited by our 
normal mentality, we are compelled by the nature of that mentality 
and the purpose of the instrument to mistake our ego-function for our 
very self. 

Neither is it the memory that constitutes our real self. Memo¬ 
ry is another instrument, a selective instrument for the practical 
management of our conscious activities. The ego-function uses it 
as a rest and support so as to preserve the sense of continuity with¬ 
out which our mental and vital activities could not be organised for 
a spacious enjoyment by the individual. But even our mental self 
comprises and is influenced in its being by a host of things which 
are not present to our memory, are subconscious and hardly grasped 
at all by our surface existence. Memory is essential to the continu¬ 
ity of the ego-sense, but it is not the constituent of the ego-sense, 
still less of the being. 
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Neither is moral personality our real self. It is only a changing 
formation, a pliable mould framed and used by our subjective life in 
order to give some appearance of fixity to the constantly mutable 
becoming which our mental limitations successfully tempt us to call 
ourselves. 

Neither is the totality of that mutable conscious becoming, al¬ 
though enriched by all that subconsciously underlies it, our real self. 
What we become is a fluent mass of life, a stream of experience 
pouring through time, a flux of Nature upon the crest of which our 
mentality rides. What we are is the eternal essence of that life, the 
immutable consciousness that bears the experience, the immortal 
substance of Nature and mentality. 

For behind all and dominating all that we become and experi¬ 
ence, there is something that originates, uses, determines, enjoys, yet 
is not changed by its origination, not affected by its instruments, not 
determined by its determinations, not worked upon by its enjoyings. 
What that is, we cannot know unless we go behind the veil of our 
mental being which knows only what is affected, what is determined, 
what is worked upon, what is changed. The mind can only be aware 
of that as something which we indefinably are, not as something 
which it definably knows. For the moment our mentality tries to fix 
this something, it loses itself in the flux and the movement, grasps 
at parts, functions, fictions, appearances which it uses as planks of 
safety in the welter or tries to cut out a form from the infinite and 
say “This is I.” In the words of the Veda, “when the mind approaches 
That and studies it, That vanishes.” 

But behind the Mind is this other or Brahman-consciousness, 
Mind of our mind, Sense of our senses, Speech of our speech, Life 
of our life. Arriving at that, we arrive at Self; we can draw back from 
mind the image into Brahman the Reality. 

But what differentiates that real from this apparent self? Or 
— since we can say no more than we have said already in the way 
of definition, since we can only indicate that “That” is not what 
“this” is, but is the mentally inexpressible absolute of all that 
is here, — what is the relation of this phenomenon to that re¬ 
ality? For it is the question of the relation that the Upanishad 
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makes its starting-point; its opening question assumes that there 
is a relation and that the reality originates and governs the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Obviously, Brahman is not a thing subject to our mind, sens¬ 
es, speech or life-force; it is no object seen, heard, expressed, 
sensed formed by thought, nor any state of body or mind that 
we become in the changing movement of the life. But the thought 
of the Upanishad attempts to awaken deeper echoes from our 
gulfs than this obvious denial of the mental and sensuous ob¬ 
jectivity of the Brahman. It affirms that not only is it not an 
object of mind or a formation of life, but it is not even depend¬ 
ent on our mind, life and senses for the exercise of its lordship 
and activity. It is that which does not think by the mind, does 
not live by the life, does not sense by the senses, does not find 
expression in the speech, but rather makes these things them¬ 
selves the object of its superior, all-comprehending, all-know¬ 
ing consciousness. 

Brahman thinks out the mind by that which is beyond mind; it 
sees the sight and hears the hearing by that absolute vision and audi¬ 
tion which are not phenomenal and instrumental but direct and in¬ 
herent; it forms our expressive speech out of its creative word; it 
speeds out this life we cling to from that eternal movement of its 
energy which is not parcelled out into forms but has always the free¬ 
dom of its own inexhaustible infinity. 

Thus the Upanishad begins its reply to its own question. It first 
describes Brahman as Mind of the mind, Sight of the sight, Hearing 
of the hearing, Speech of the speech, Life of the life. It then takes up 
each of these expressions and throws them successively into a more 
expanded form so as to suggest a more definite and ample idea of 
their meaning, so far as that can be done by words. To the expres¬ 
sion “Mind of the mind” corresponds the expanded phrase “That 
which thinks not with the mind, that by which mind is thought” and so 
on with each of the original descriptive expressions to the closing 
definition of the Life behind this life as “That which breathes not with 
the life-breath, that by which the life-power is brought forward into 
its movement.” 
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And each of these exegetic lines is emphasised by the reiterated 
admonition, “That Brahman seek to know and not this which men fol¬ 
low after here.” Neither Mind, Life, Sense and Speech nor their ob¬ 
jects and expressions are the Reality which we have to know and 
pursue. True knowledge is of That which forms these instruments for 
us but is itself independent of their utilities. True possession and 
enjoyment is of that which, while it creates these objects of our pur¬ 
suit, itself makes nothing the object of its pursuit and passion, but is 
eternally satisfied with all things in the joy of its immortal being. 



V 

The Supreme Word 


THE UPANISHAD, reversing the usual order of our logical 
thought which would put Mind and Sense first or Life first and Speech 
last as a subordinate function, begins its negative description of Brah¬ 
man with an explanation of the very striking phrase, Speech of our 
speech. And we can see that it means a Speech beyond ours, an ab¬ 
solute expression of which human language is only a shadow and as 
if an artificial counterfeit. What idea underlies this phrase of the 
Upanishad and this precedence given to the faculty of speech? 

Continually, in studying the Upanishads, we have to divest our¬ 
selves of modern notions and to realise as closely as possible the 
associations that lay behind the early Vedantic use of words. We must 
recollect that in the Vedic system the Word was the creatrix; by the 
Word Brahma creates the forms of the universe. Moreover, human 
speech at its highest merely attempts to recover by revelation and 
inspiration an absolute expression of Truth which already exists in 
the Infinite above our mental comprehension. Equally, then, must that 
Word be above our power of mental construction. 

All creation is expression by the Word; but the form which is 
expressed is only a symbol or representation of the thing which is. 
We see this in human speech which only presents to the mind a mental 
form of the object; but the object it seeks to express is itself only a 
form or presentation of another Reality. That reality is Brahman. 
Brahman expresses by the Word a form or presentation of himself in 
the objects of sense and consciousness which constitute the universe, 
just as the human word expresses a mental image of those objects. 
That Word is creative in a deeper and more original sense than hu¬ 
man speech and with a power of which the utmost creativeness of 
human speech can be only a far-off and feeble analogy. 
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The word used here for utterance means literally a raising up to 
confront the mind. Brahman, says the Upanishad, is that which can¬ 
not be so raised up before the mind by speech. 

Human speech, as we see, raises up only the presentation of a 
presentation, the mental figure of an object which is itself only a fig¬ 
ure of the sole Reality, Brahman. It has indeed a power of new cre¬ 
ation, but even that power only extends to the creation of new men¬ 
tal images, that is to say of adaptive formations based upon previ¬ 
ous mental images. Such a limited power gives no idea of the orig¬ 
inal creative puissance which the old thinkers attributed to the di¬ 
vine Word. 

If, however, we go a little deeper below the surface, we shall 
arrive at a power in human speech which does give us a remote im¬ 
age of the original creative Word. We know that vibration of sound 
has the power to create — and to destroy — forms; this is a com¬ 
monplace of modern Science. Let us suppose that behind all forms 
there has been a creative vibration of sound. 

Next, let us examine the relation of human speech to sound in 
general. We see at once that speech is only a particular application 
of the principle of sound, a vibration made by pressure of the breath 
in its passage through the throat and mouth. At first, beyond doubt, 
it must have been formed naturally and spontaneously to express the 
sensations and emotions created by an object or occurrence and only 
afterwards seized upon by the mind to express first the idea of the 
object and then ideas about the object. The value of speech would 
therefore seem to be only representative and not creative. 

But, in fact, speech is creative. It creates forms of emotion, 
mental images and impulses of action. The ancient Vedic theo¬ 
ry and practice extended this creative action of speech by the 
use of the Mantra. The theory of the Mantra is that it is a word 
of power born out of the secret depths of our being where it has 
been brooded upon by a deeper consciousness than the mental, 
framed in the heart and not originally constructed by the intel¬ 
lect, held in the mind, again concentrated on by the waking 
mental consciousness and then thrown out silently or vocally 
— the silent word is perhaps held to be more potent than the 
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spoken — precisely for the work of creation. The Mantra can not only 
create new subjective states in ourselves, alter our psychical being, 
reveal knowledge and faculties we did not before possess, can not 
only produce similar results in other minds than that of the user, but 
can produce vibrations in the mental and vital atmosphere which 
result in effects, in actions and even in the production of material 
forms on the physical plane. 

As a matter of fact, even ordinarily, even daily and hour¬ 
ly we do produce by the word within us thought-vibrations, 
thought-forms which result in corresponding vital and physi¬ 
cal vibrations, act upon ourselves, act upon others, and end in 
the indirect creation of actions and of forms in the physical 
world. Man is constantly acting upon man both by the silent 
and the spoken word and he so acts and creates though less 
directly and powerfully even in the rest of Nature. But because 
we are stupidly engrossed with the external forms and phenom¬ 
ena of the world and do not trouble to examine its subtle and 
non-physical processes, we remain ignorant of all this field of 
science behind. 

The Vedic use of the Mantra is only a conscious utilisation of 
this secret power of the word. And if we take the theory that under¬ 
lies it together with our previous hypothesis of a creative vibration 
of sound behind every formation, we shall begin to understand the 
idea of the original creative Word. Let us suppose a conscious use 
of the vibrations of sound which will produce corresponding forms 
or changes of form. But Matter is only, in the ancient view, the low¬ 
est of the planes of existence. Let us realise then that a vibration of 
sound on the material plane presupposes a corresponding vibration 
on the vital without which it could not have come into play; that again 
presupposes a corresponding originative vibration on the mental; the 
mental presupposes a corresponding originative vibration on the 
supramental at the very root of things. But a mental vibration implies 
thought and perception and a supramental vibration implies a supreme 
vision and discernment. All vibration of sound on that higher plane 
is, then, instinct with and expressive of this supreme discernment 
of a truth in things and is at the same time creative, instinct with 
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a supreme power which casts into forms the truth discerned and 
eventually, descending from plane to plane, reproduces it in the 
physical form or object created in Matter by etheric sound. Thus 
we see that the theory of creation by the Word which is the abso¬ 
lute expression of the Truth, and the theory of the material crea¬ 
tion by sound-vibration in the ether correspond and are two logi¬ 
cal poles of the same idea. They both belong to the same ancient 
Vedic system. 

This, then, is the supreme Word, Speech of our speech. It is vi¬ 
bration of pure Existence, instinct with the perceptive and origina¬ 
tive power of infinite and omnipotent consciousness, shaped by the 
Mind behind mind into the inevitable word of the Truth of things; 
out of whatever substance on whatever plane, the form or physical 
expression emerges by its creative agency. The Supermind using the 
Word is the creative Logos. 

The Word has its seed-sounds — suggesting the eternal sylla¬ 
ble of the Veda, AUM, and the seed-sounds of the Tantriks — which 
carry in them the principles of things; it has its forms which stand 
behind the revelatory and inspired speech that comes to man's su¬ 
preme faculties, and these compel the forms of things in the universe; 
it has its rhythms, — for it is no disordered vibration, but moves out 
into great cosmic measures, — and according to the rhythm is the 
law, arrangement, harmony, processes of the world it builds. Life 
itself is a rhythm of God. 

But what is it that is expressed or raised up before the mental 
consciousness by the Word in the phenomenal world? Not Brahman, 
but truths, forms and phenomena of Brahman. Brahman is not, can¬ 
not be expressed by the Word; he does not use the word here to ex¬ 
press his very self, but is known only to his own self-awareness. And 
even the truths of himself that stand behind the forms of cosmic things 
are in their true reality always self-expressed to his eternal vision in 
a higher than the mental vibration, a rhythm and voice of themselves 
that is their own very soul of movement. Speech, a lesser thing, cre¬ 
ates, expresses, but is itself only a creation and expression. Brahman 
is not expressed by speech, but speech is itself expressed by Brah¬ 
man. And that which expresses speech in us, brings it up out of our 
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consciousness with its strivings to raise up the truth of things to 
our mind, is Brahman himself as the Word, a Thing that is in the 
supreme superconscience. That Word, Speech of our speech, is in 
its essence of Power the Eternal himself and in its supreme move¬ 
ments a part of his very form and everlasting spiritual body, brah- 
mano rupam. 

Therefore it is not the happenings and phenomena of the world 
that we have to accept finally as our object of pursuit, but That which 
brings out from itself the Word by which they were thrown into form 
for our observation by the consciousness and for our pursuit by the 
will. In other words, the supreme Existence that has originated all. 

Human speech is only a secondary expression and at its highest 
a shadow of the divine Word, of the seed-sounds, the satisfying 
rhythms, the revealing forms of sound that are the omniscient and 
omnipotent speech of the eternal Thinker, Harmonist, Creator. The 
highest inspired speech to which the human mind can attain, the word 
most unanalysably expressive of supreme truth, the most puissant 
syllable or mantra can only be its far-off representation. 



VI 

The Necessity of Supermind 


AS THE Upanishad asserts a speech behind this speech, which 
is the expressive aspect of the Brahman-consciousness, so it asserts 
a Mind behind this mind which is its cognitive aspect. And as we 
asked ourselves what could be the rational basis for the theory of the 
divine Word superior to our speech, so we have now to ask ourselves 
what can be the rational basis for this theory of a cognitive faculty 
or principle superior to Mind. We may say indeed that if we grant a 
divine Word creative of all things, we must also grant a divine Mind 
cognitive of the Word and of all that it expresses. But this is not a 
sufficient foundation; for the theory of the divine Word presents it¬ 
self only as a rational possibility. A cognition higher than Mind 
presents itself on the other hand as a necessity which arises from the 
very nature of Mind itself, a necessity from which we cannot logi¬ 
cally escape. 

In the ancient system which admitted the soul's survival of the 
body, Mind was the man, in a very profound and radical sense of the 
phrase. It is not only that the human being is the one reasoning ani¬ 
mal upon earth, the thinking race; he is essentially the mental being 
in a terrestrial body, the manu. Quite apart from the existence of a 
soul or self one in all creatures, the body is not even the phenomenal 
self of man; the physical life also is not himself; both may be dis¬ 
solved, man will persist. But if the mental being also is dissolved, 
man as man ceases to be; for this is his centre and the nodus of his 
organism. 

On the contrary, according to the theory of a material evolu¬ 
tion upheld by modern Science, man is only matter that has de¬ 
veloped mind by an increasing sensibility to the shocks of its en¬ 
vironment; and matter being the basis of existence there is noth¬ 
ing, except the physical elements, that can survive the disso¬ 
lution of the body. But this formula is at most the obverse and 
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inferior side of a much larger truth. Matter could not develop Mind if 
in or behind the force that constitutes physical forms there were not 
already a principle of Mind striving towards self-manifestation. The 
will to enlighten and consciously govern the life and the form must 
have been already existent in that which appears to us inconscient; it 
must have been there before mind was evolved. For, if there were no 
such necessity of Mind in Matter, if the stuff of mentality were not there 
already and the will to mentalise, Mind could not possibly have come 
into being out of inconscient substance. 

But in the mere chemical elements which go to constitute 
material forms or in electricity or in any other purely physical 
factor, whatever unconscious will or sensation they may be pos¬ 
sessed by or possess, we can discover nothing which could ex¬ 
plain the emergence of conscious sensation, which could con¬ 
stitute a will towards the evolution of thought or which could 
impose the necessity of such an evolution on inconscient phys¬ 
ical substance. It is not then in the form of Matter itself, but in 
the Force which is at work in Matter, that we must seek the or¬ 
igin of Mind. That Force must either be itself conscient or con¬ 
tain the grain of mental consciousness inherent in its being and 
therefore the potentiality and indeed the necessity of its emer¬ 
gence. This imprisoned consciousness, though originally ab¬ 
sorbed in the creation first of forms and then of physical rela¬ 
tions and reactions between physical forms, must still have held 
in itself from the beginning, however long kept back and sup¬ 
pressed, a will to the ultimate enlightenment of these relations 
by the creation of corresponding conscious or mental values. 
Mind is then a concealed necessity which the subconscient holds 
in itself from the commencement of things; it is the thing that 
must emerge once the attractions and repulsions of Matter be¬ 
gin to be established; it is the suppressed secret and cause of the 
reactions of life in the metal, plant and animal. 

If on the other hand we say that Mind in some such secret 
and suppressed form is not already existent in Matter, we must 
then suppose that it exists outside Matter and embraces it or 
enters into it. We must suppose a mental plane of existence 
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which presses upon the physical and tends to possess it. In that case 
the mental being would be in its origin an entity which is formed 
outside the material world; but it prepares in that world bodies which 
become progressively more and more able to house and express 
Mind. We may image it forming, entering into and possessing the 
body, breaking into it, as it were, — as the Purusha in the Aitareya 
Upanishad is said to form the body and then to enter in by breaking 
open a door in Matter. Man would in this view be a mental being 
incarnate in the living body who at its dissolution leaves it with full 
possession of his mentality. 

The two theories are far from being incompatible with each 
other; they can be viewed as complements forming a single truth. 
For the involution of Mind, its latency in the material Force of the 
physical universe and in all its movements does not preclude the 
existence of a mental world beyond and above the reign of the 
physical principle. In fact, the emergence of such a latent Mind 
might well depend upon and would certainly profit by the aid and 
pressure of forces from a supra-physical kingdom, a mental plane 
of existence. 

There are always two possible views of the universe. The one 
supposes, with modern Science, Matter to be the beginning of 
things and studies everything as an evolution from Matter; or, if 
not Matter, then, with the Sankhya philosophy, an indeterminate 
inconscient active Force or Prakriti of which even mind and rea¬ 
son are mechanical operations, — the Conscious Soul, if any 
exists, being a quite different and, although conscient, yet in¬ 
active entity. The other supposes the conscious soul, the Puru¬ 
sha, to be the material as well as the cause of the universe and 
Prakriti to be only its Shakti or the Force of its conscious being 
which operates upon itself as the material of forms. 1 The latter 
is the view of the Upanishads. Certainly if we study the materi¬ 
al world only, excluding all evidence of other planes as a dream 
or a hallucination, if we equally exclude all evidence of operations 


1 Cf. for example, the Aitareya Upanishad which shows us the Atman or Self 
using the Purusha as that in which all the operations of Nature are formed. 
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in mind which exceed the material limitation and study only its ordi¬ 
nary equation with Matter, we must necessarily accept the theory of 
Matter as the origin and as the indispensable basis and continent. 
Otherwise, we shall be irresistibly led towards the early Vedantic 
conclusions. 

However this may be, even from the standpoint of the sole 
material world Man in the substance of his manhood is a mind oc¬ 
cupying and using the life of the body — a mind that is greater than 
the Matter in which it has emerged. He is the highest present expres¬ 
sion of the will in the material universe; the Force that has built up 
the worlds, so far as we are able to judge of its intention from its actual 
operations as we see them in their present formula upon earth, ar¬ 
rives in him at the thing it was seeking to express. It has brought out 
the hidden principle of Mind that now operates consciously and in¬ 
telligently on the life and the body. Man is the satisfaction of the 
necessity which Nature bore secretly in her from the very commence¬ 
ment of her works; he is the highest possible Name or Numen on this 
planet; he is the realised terrestrial godhead. 

But all this is true only if we assume that for Nature's terres¬ 
trial activities Mind is the ultimate formula. In reality and when we 
study more deeply the phenomena of consciousness, the facts of 
mentality, the secret tendency, aspiration and necessity of man's 
own nature, we see that he cannot be the highest term. He is the 
highest realised here and now; he is not the highest realisable. As 
there is something below him, so there is something, if even only 
a possibility, above. As physical Nature concealed a secret beyond 
herself which in him she has released into creation, so he too con¬ 
ceals a secret beyond himself which he in turn must deliver to the 
light. That is his destiny. 

This must necessarily be so because Mind too is not the first 
principle of things and therefore cannot be their last possibility. 
As Matter contained Life in itself, contained it as its own secret 
necessity and had to be delivered of that birth, and as Life con- 
tamed Mind in itself, contained it as its own secret necessity and 
had to be delivered of the birth it held, so Mind too contains in 
itself that which is beyond itself, contains it as its own secret 
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necessity and presses to be delivered, it also, of this su¬ 
preme birth. 

What is the rational necessity which forbids us to suppose 
Mind to be Nature's last birth and compels us to posit something 
beyond it of which itself is the indication? A consideration of the 
nature and working of mentality supplies us with the answer. For 
mentality is composed of three principal elements, thought, will and 
sensation. Sensation may be described as an attempt of divided 
consciousness to seize upon its object and enjoy it, thought as its 
attempt to seize upon the truth of the object and possess it, will as 
its attempt to seize upon the potentiality of the object and use it. 
At least these three things are such an attempt in their essentiality, 
in their instinct, in their subconscious purpose. But obviously the 
attempt is imperfect in its conditions and its success; its very terms 
indicate a barrier, a gulf, an incapacity. As Life is limited and ham¬ 
pered by the conditions of its synthesis with Matter, so Mind is lim¬ 
ited and hampered by the conditions of its synthesis with Life in 
Matter. Neither Matter nor Life has found anything proper to their 
own formula which could help to conquer or sufficiently expand 
its limitations; they have been compelled each to call in a new prin¬ 
ciple, Matter to call into itself Life, Life to call into itself Mind. 
Mind also is not able to find anything proper to its own formula 
which can conquer or sufficiently expand the limitations imposed 
upon its workings; Mind also has to call in a new principle beyond 
itself, freer than itself and more powerful. 

In other words. Mind does not exhaust the possibilities of 
consciousness and therefore cannot be its last and highest expres¬ 
sion. Mind tries to arrive at Truth and succeeds only in touching 
it imperfectly with a veil between; there must be in the nature of 
things a faculty or principle which sees the Truth unveiled, an 
eternal faculty of knowledge which corresponds to the eternal fact 
of the Truth. There is, says the Veda, such a principle; it is the 
Truth-Consciousness which sees the truth directly and is in pos¬ 
session of it spontaneously. Mind labours to effect the will in it 
and succeeds only in accomplishing partially, with difficulty and 
insecurely the potentiality at which it works; there must be 
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a faculty or principle of conscious effective force which corresponds 
to the unconscious automatic principle of self-fulfilment in Nature, 
and this principle must be sought for in the form of consciousness 
that exceeds Mind. Mind, finally, aspires to seize and enjoy the es¬ 
sential delight-giving quality, the rasa of things, but it succeeds only 
in attaining to it indirectly, holding it in an imperfect grasp and en¬ 
joying it externally and fragmentarily; there must be a principle which 
can attain directly, hold rightly, enjoy intimately and securely. There 
is, says the Veda, an eternal Bliss-consciousness which corresponds 
to the eternal rasa or essential delight-giving quality of all experi¬ 
ence and is not limited by the insecure approximations of the sense 
in Mind. 

If, then, such a deeper principle of consciousness exists, it must 
be that and not mind which is the original and fundamental inten¬ 
tion concealed in Nature and which eventually and somewhere must 
emerge. But is there any reason for supposing that it must emerge 
here and in Mind, as Mind has emerged in Life and Life in Matter? 
We answer in the affirmative because Mind has in itself, however 
obscurely, that tendency, that aspiration and, at bottom, that neces¬ 
sity. There is one law from the lowest to the highest. Matter, when 
we examine it closely, proves to be instinct with the stuff of Life 
— the vibrations, actions and reactions, attractions and repulsions, 
contractions and expansions, the tendencies of combination, for¬ 
mation and growth, the seekings and responses which are the very 
substance of life; but the visible principle of life can only emerge 
when the necessary material conditions have been prepared which 
will permit it to organise itself in Matter. So also Life is instinct 
with the stuff of Mind, abounds with an unconscious 2 sensation, 
will, intelligence, but the visible principle of Mind can only emerge 
when the necessary vital conditions have been prepared which will 
Permit it to organise itself in living Matter. Mind too is instinct 
with the stuff of supermind — sympathies, unities, intuitions, 
emergences of preexistent knowledge, instincts, imperative lights 
and movements, inherent self-effectivities of will which disguise 


2 1 use the language of the materialist Haeckel in spite of its paradoxical form. 
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themselves in a mental form; but the visible principle of super-mind 
can only emerge when the necessary mental conditions are pre¬ 
pared which will permit it to organise itself in man, the mental 
living creature. 

This necessary preparation is proceeding in human devel¬ 
opment as the corresponding preparations were developed in the 
lower stages of the evolution, — with the same gradations, re¬ 
tardations, inequalities; but still it is more enlightened, increas¬ 
ingly self-conscious, nearer to a conscious sureness. And the 
very fact that this progress is attended by less absorption in the 
detail, less timidity of error, a less conservative attachment to 
the step gained suggests as much as it contradicts the hope and 
almost the assurance that when the new principle emerges it will 
not be by the creation of a new and quite different type which, 
separated after its creation, will leave the rest of mankind in the 
same position to it as are the animals to man, but, if not by the 
elevation of humanity as a whole to a higher level, yet by an 
opening of the greater possibility to all of the race who have the 
will to rise. For Man, first among Nature's children, has shown 
the capacity to change himself by his own effort and the con¬ 
scious aspiration to transcend. 

These considerations justify to the reason the idea of a Mind 
beyond our mind, but only as a final evolution out of Matter. The 
Upanishad, however, enthrones it as the already existing creator and 
ruler of Mind; it is a secret principle already conscient and not merely 
contained inconsciently in the very stuff of things. But this is the 
natural conclusion — even apart from spiritual experience — from 
the nature of the supramental principle. For it is at its highest an eter¬ 
nal knowledge, will, bliss and conscious being and it is more rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that it is eternally conscious, though we are not 
conscious of it, and the source of the universe, than that it is eternal¬ 
ly inconscient and only becomes conscient in Time as a result of the 
universe. Our inconscience of it is no proof that it is inconscient of 
us: and yet our own incapacity is the only real basis left for the de¬ 
nial of an eternal Mind beyond mind superior to its creations and 
originative of the cosmos. 
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All other foundations for the rejection of this ancient wisdom 
have disappeared or are disappearing before the increasing light of 
modern knowledge. 



VII 

Mind and Supermind 


WE ARRIVE then at this affirmation of an all-cognitive Princi¬ 
ple superior to Mind and exceeding it in nature, scope and capacity. 
For the Upanishad affirms a Mind beyond mind as the result of intui¬ 
tion and spiritual experience and its existence is equally a necessary 
conclusion from the facts of the cosmic evolution. What then is this 
Mind beyond mind? how does it function? or by what means shall we 
arrive at the knowledge of it or possess it? 

The Upanishad asserts about this supreme cognitive principle, 
first, that it is beyond the reach of mind and the senses; secondly, that 
it does not itself think with the mind; thirdly, that it is that by which 
mind itself is thought or mentalised; fourthly, that it is the very na¬ 
ture or description of the Brahman-consciousness. 

When we say, however, that “Mind of mind” is the nature or 
description of the Brahman-consciousness, we must not forget that 
the absolute Brahman in itself is held to be unknowable and there¬ 
fore beyond description. It is unknowable, not because it is a void 
and capable of no description except that of nothingness, nor be¬ 
cause, although positive in existence, it has no content or quali¬ 
ty, but because it is beyond all things that our present instruments 
of knowledge can conceive and because the methods of ideation 
and expression proper to our mentality do not apply to it. It is the 
absolute of all things that we know and of each thing that we know 
and yet nothing nor any sum of things can exhaust or character¬ 
ise its essential being. For its manner of being is other than that 
which we call existence; its unity resists all analysis, its multi¬ 
ple infinities exceed every synthesis. Therefore it is not in its 
absolute essentiality that it can be described as Mind of the mind, 
but in its fundamental nature in regard to our mental existence. 
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Brahman-consciousness is the eternal outlook of the Absolute upon 
the relative. 

But even of this outlook we may say that it is beyond the 
reach of mind and speech and senses. Yet mind, speech and sens¬ 
es seem to be our only available means for acquiring and express¬ 
ing knowledge. Must we not say then that this Brahman-con¬ 
sciousness also is unknowable and that we can never hope to know 
it or possess it while in this body? Yet the Upanishad commands 
us to know this Brahman and by knowledge to possess it — for 
the knowledge intended by the words viddhi, avedlt, is a knowl¬ 
edge that discovers and takes possession, — and it declares later 
on that it is here, in this body and on this earth that we must thus 
possess Brahman in knowledge, otherwise great is the perdition. 
A good deal of confusion has been brought into the interpretation 
of this Upanishad by a too trenchant dealing with the subtlety of 
its distinctions between the knowability and the unknowability 
of the Brahman. We must therefore try to observe exactly what 
the Upanishad says and especially to seize the whole of its drift 
by synthetic intuition rather than cut up its meaning so as to make 
it subject to our logical mentality. 

The Upanishad sets out by saying that this Ruler of the mind, 
senses, speech and life is Mind of our mind, Life of our life, Sense 
of our senses, Speech of our speech; and it then proceeds to explain 
what it intends by these challenging phrases. But it introduces be¬ 
tween the description and the explanation a warning that neither the 
description nor the explanation must be pushed beyond their prop¬ 
er limits or understood as more than guide-posts pointing us towards 
our goal. For neither Mind, Speech nor Sense can travel to the Brah¬ 
man; therefore Brahman must be beyond all these things in its very 
nature, otherwise it would be attainable by them in their function. 
The Upanishad, although it is about to teach of the Brahman, yet af¬ 
firms, “we know It not, we cannot distinguish how one should teach 
of It.” The two Sanskrit words that are here used, vidmah and vi- 
janimah, seem to indicate the one a general grasp and possession 
in knowledge, the other a total and exact comprehension in whole and 
detail, by synthesis and analysis. The reason of this entire inability 
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is next given, “because Brahman is other than the known and It is 
there over the unknown,” possessing it and, as it were, presiding over 
it. The known is all that we grasp and possess by our present men¬ 
tality; it is all that i's not the supreme Brahman but only form and 
phenomenon of it to our sense and mental cognition. The unknown 
is that which is beyond the known and though unknown is not un¬ 
knowable if we can enlarge our faculties or attain to others that we 
do not yet possess. 

Yet the Upanishad next proceeds to maintain and explain its 
first description and to enjoin on us the knowledge of the Brah¬ 
man which it so describes. This contradiction is not at once rec¬ 
onciled; it is only in the second chapter that the difficulty is solved 
and only in the fourth that the means of knowledge are indicated. 
The contradiction arises from the nature of our knowledge itself 
which is a relation between the consciousness that seeks and the 
consciousness that is sought; where that relation disappears, 
knowledge is replaced by sheer identity. In what we call existence, 
the highest knowledge can be no more than the highest relation 
between that which seeks and that which is sought, and it consists 
in a modified identity through which we may pass beyond knowl¬ 
edge to the absolute identity. This metaphysical distinction is of 
importance because it prevents us from mistaking any relation in 
knowledge for the absolute and from becoming so bound by our 
experience as to lose or miss the fundamental awareness of the 
absolute which is beyond all possible description and behind all 
formulated experience. But it does not render the highest relation 
in our knowledge, the modified identity in experience worthless 
or otiose. On the contrary, it is that we must aim at as the consum¬ 
mation of our existence in the world. For if we possess it without 
being limited by it, — and if we are limited by it we have not true 
possession of it, — then in and through it we shall, even while in 
this body, remain in touch with the Absolute. 

The means for the attainment of this highest knowledge is 
the constant preparation of the mind by the admission into it 
of a working higher than itself until the mind is capable of 
giving itself up to the supramental action which exceeds it and 
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which will finally replace it. In fact. Mind also has to follow the law 
of natural progression which has governed our evolution in this world 
from matter into life and life into mind. For just as life-consciousness 
is beyond the imprisoned material being and unattainable by it through 
its own instruments, just as mind-consciousness is beyond the first 
inconscient movements of life, so too this supramental conscious¬ 
ness is beyond the divided and dividing nature of Mind and unat¬ 
tainable by it through its own instruments. But as Matter is constantly 
prepared for the manifestation of Life until Life is able to move in 
it, possess it, manage in it its own action and reaction, and as Life 
is constantly prepared for the manifestation of Mind until Mind is 
able to use it, enlighten its actions and reactions by higher and higher 
mental values, so must it be with Mind and that which is beyond 
Mind. 

And all this progression is possible because these things are only 
different formations of one being and one consciousness. Life only 
reveals in Matter that which is involved in Matter, that which is the 
secret meaning and essence of Matter. It reveals, as it were, to mate¬ 
rial existence its own soul, its own end. So too Mind reveals in Life 
all that Life means, all that it obscurely is in essence but cannot re¬ 
alise because it is absorbed in its own practical motion and its own 
characteristic form. So also Supermind must intervene to reveal Mind 
to itself, to liberate it from its absorption in its own practical motion 
and characteristic form and enable the mental being to realise that 
which is the hidden secret of all its formal practice and action. Thus 
shall man come to the knowledge of that which rules within him and 
missions his mind to its mark, sends forth his speech, impels the life- 
force in its paths and sets his senses to their workings. 

This supreme cognitive Principle does not think by the 
mind. Mind is to it an inferior and secondary action, not its own 
proper mode. For Mind, based on limitation and division, can 
act only from a given centre in the lower and obscured exist¬ 
ence; but Supermind is founded on unity and it comprehends and 
pervades; its action is in the universal and is in conscious com¬ 
munion with a transcendent source eternal and beyond the 
formations of the universe. Supermind regards the individual in the 
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universal and does not begin with him or make of him a separate be¬ 
ing. It starts from the Transcendent and sees the universal and indi¬ 
vidual as they are in relation to it, as its terms, as its formulas; it does 
not start from the individual and universal to arrive at the Transcend¬ 
ent. Mind acquires knowledge and mastery; it reaches it by a con¬ 
stant mentalising and willing: Supermind possesses knowledge and 
mastery; possessing, it throws itself out freely in various willing 
and knowing. Mind gropes by divided sensation; it arrives at a sort 
of oneness through sympathy: Supermind possesses by a free and 
all-embracing sense; it lives in the unity of which various love and 
sympathy are only a secondary play of manifestation. Supermind 
starts from the whole and sees in it its parts and properties, it does 
not build up the knowledge of the whole by an increasing knowl¬ 
edge of the parts and properties; and even the whole is to it only a 
unity of sum, only a partial and inferior term of the higher unity of 
infinite essence. 

We see, then, that these two cognitive Principles start from two 
opposite poles and act in opposite directions by opposite methods. 
Yet it is by the higher cognitive that the lower is formed and gov¬ 
erned. Mind is thought by that which is beyond Mind; the mentalis¬ 
ing consciousness shapes and directs its movement according to the 
knowledge and impulse it receives from this higher Supermind and 
even the stuff of which it is formed belongs to that Principle. Men¬ 
tality exists because that which is beyond Mind has conceived an 
inverse action of itself working in a thinner, poorer, darker, less pow¬ 
erful substance of conscious being and founded upon its self-con¬ 
centration on different points in its own being and in different forms 
of its own being. Supermind fixes these points, sees how conscious¬ 
ness must act from them on other forms of itself and in obedience to 
the pressure of those other forms, once a particular rhythm or law 
of universal action is given; it governs the whole action of mental¬ 
ity according to what it thus fixes and sees. Even our ignorance is 
only the distorted action of a truth projected from the Supermind 
and could not exist except as such a distortion; and so likewise 
all our dualities of knowledge, sensation, emotion, force proceed 
from that higher vision, obey it and are a secondary and, as one 
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might say, perverse action of the concealed Supermmd itself which 
governs always this lower action in harmony with its first conception 
of a located consciousness, divided indeed and therefore not in pos¬ 
session of its world or itself, but feeling out towards that possession 
and towards the unity which, because of the Supermind in us, it in¬ 
stinctively, if obscurely, knows to be its true nature and right. 

But, for this very reason, the feeling out, the attempt at acquisi¬ 
tion can only succeed in proportion as the mental being abandons 
his characteristic mentality and its limitations in order to rise beyond 
to that Mind of the mind which is his origin and his secret governing 
principle. His mentality must admit Supramentality as Life has ad¬ 
mitted Mind. So long as he worships, follows after, adheres to all this 
that he now accepts as the object of his pursuit, to the mind and its 
aims, to its broken methods, its constructions of will and opinion and 
emotion dependent on egoism, division and ignorance, he cannot rise 
beyond this death to that immortality which the Upanishad promis¬ 
es to the seeker. That Brahman we have to know and seek after and 
not this which men here adore and pursue. 



VIII 

The Supreme Sense 


THE UPANISHAD is not satisfied with the definition of the 
Brahman-consciousness as Mind of the mind. Just as it has de¬ 
scribed it as Speech of the speech, so also it describes it as Eye 
of the eye, Ear of the ear. Not only is it an absolute cognition be¬ 
hind the play of expression, but also an absolute Sense behind the 
action of the senses. Every part of our being finds its fulfilment in 
that which is beyond its present forms of functioning and not in 
those forms themselves. 

This conception of the all-governing supreme consciousness does 
not fall in with our ordinary theories about sense and mind and the 
Brahman. We know of sense only as an action of the organs through 
which embodied mind communicates with external Matter, and these 
sense-organs have been separately developed in the course of evolu¬ 
tion; the senses therefore are not fundamental things, but only subor¬ 
dinate conveniences and temporary physical functionings of the em¬ 
bodied Mind. Brahman, on the other hand, we conceive of by the elim¬ 
ination of all that is not fundamental, by the elimination even of the 
Mind itself. It is a sort of positive zero, an x or unknowable which 
corresponds to no possible equation of physical or psychological 
quantities. In essence this may or may not be true; but we have now 
to think not of the Unknowable but of its highest manifestation in 
consciousness; and this we have described as the outlook of the 
Absolute on the relative and as that which is the cause and govern¬ 
ing power of all that we and the universe are. There in that govern¬ 
ing cause there must be something essential and supreme of which 
all our fundamental functionings here are a rendering in the terms of 
embodied consciousness. 

Sense, however, is not or does not appear to be fundamental; 
it is only an instrumentation of Mind using the nervous system. It 
is not even a pure mental functioning, but depends so much upon 
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the currents of the Life-force, upon its electric energy vibrating up and 
down the nerves, that in the Upanishads the senses are called Pranas, 
powers or functionings of the Life-force. It is true that Mind turns these 
nervous impressions when communicated to it into mental values, but 
the sense-action itself seems to be rather nervous than mental. In any 
case there would, at first sight, appear to be no warrant in reason for 
attributing a Sense of the sense to that which is not embodied, to a 
supramental consciousness which has no need of any such instrumen¬ 
tation. 

But this is not the last word about sense; this is only its out¬ 
ward appearance behind which we must penetrate. What, not in its 
functioning, but in its essence, is the thing we call sense? In its func¬ 
tioning, if we analyse that thoroughly, we see that it is the contact 
of the mind with an eidolon of Matter, — whether that eidolon be 
of a vibration of sound, a light-image of form, a volley of earth- 
particles giving the sense of odour, an impression of rasa or sap 
that gives the sense of taste, or that direct sense of disturbance of 
our nervous being which we call touch. No doubt, the contact of 
Matter with Matter is the original cause of these sensations; but it 
is only the eidolon of Matter, as for instance the image of the form 
cast upon the eye, with which the mind is directly concerned. For 
the mind operates upon Matter not directly, but through the Life- 
force; that is its instrument of communication and the Life-force, 
being in us a nervous energy and not anything material, can seize 
on Matter only through nervous impressions of form, through con- 
tactual images, as it were, which create corresponding values in the 
energy-consciousness called in the Upanishads the Prana. Mind 
takes these up and replies to them with corresponding mental val¬ 
ues, mental impressions of form, so that the thing sensed comes to 
us after a triple process of translation, first the material eidolon, 
secondly the nervous or energy-image, third the image reproduced 
in stuff of mind. 

This elaborate process is concealed from us by the lightning- 
like rapidity with which it is managed, — rapidity in our impres¬ 
sions of Time; for in another notation of Time by a creature dif¬ 
ferently constituted each part of the operation might be distinct- 
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ly sensible. But the triple translation is always there, because there 
are really three sheaths of consciousness in us, the material, annakosa , 
in which the physical contact and image are received and formed, the 
vital and nervous, pranakosa, in which there is a nervous contact and 
formation, the mental, manahkosa, in which there is mental contact 
and imaging. We dwell centred in the mental sheath and therefore the 
experience of the material world has to come through the other two 
sheaths before it can reach us. 

The foundation of sense, therefore, is contact, and the essential 
contact is the mental without which there would not be sense at all. 
The plant, for instance, feels nervously, feels in terms of life-energy, 
precisely as the human nervous system does, and it has precisely the 
same reactions; but it is only if the plant has rudimentary mind that 
we can suppose it to be, as we understand the word, sensible of these 
nervous or vital impressions and reactions. For then it would feel not 
only nervously, but in terms of mind. Sense, then, may be described 
as in its essence mental contact with an object and the mental repro¬ 
duction of its image. 

All these things we observe and reason of in terms of this 
embodiment of mind in Matter; for these sheaths or kosas are 
formations in a more and more subtle substance reposing on 
gross Matter as their base. Let us imagine that there is a mental 
world in which Mind and not Matter is the base. There sense 
would be quite a different thing in its operation. It would feel 
mentally an image in Mind and throw it out into form in more 
and more gross substance; and whatever physical formations 
there might already be in that world would respond rapidly to 
the Mind and obey its modifying suggestions. Mind would be 
masterful, creative, originative, not as with us either obedient 
to Matter and merely reproductive or else in struggle with it and 
only with difficulty able to modify a material predetermined and 
dully reluctant to its touch. It would be, subject to whatever 
supramental power might be above it, master of a ductile and 
easily responsive material. But still Sense would be there, be¬ 
cause contact in mental consciousness and formation of imag¬ 
es would still be part of the law of being. 
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Mind, in fact, or active consciousness generally has four nec¬ 
essary functions which are indispensable to it wherever and how¬ 
ever it may act and of which the Upanishads speak in the four terms, 
vijnana, prajnana, samjnana and ajnana. Vijnana is the original 
comprehensive consciousness which holds an image of things at once 
in its essence, its totality and its parts and properties; it is the orig¬ 
inal, spontaneous, true and complete view of it which belongs prop¬ 
erly to the supermind and of which mind has only a shadow in the 
highest operations of the comprehensive intellect. Prajnana is the 
consciousness which holds an image of things before it as an object 
with which it has to enter into relations and to possess by apprehen¬ 
sion and a combined analytic and synthetic cognition. Samjnana is 
the contact of consciousness with an image of things by which there 
is a sensible possession of it in its substance; if prajnana can be de¬ 
scribed as the outgoing of apprehensive consciousness to possess 
its object in conscious energy, to know it, samjnana can be de¬ 
scribed as the inbringing movement of apprehensive consciousness 
which draws the object placed before it back to itself so as to pos¬ 
sess it in conscious substance, to feel it. ajnana is the operation by 
which consciousness dwells on an image of things so as to hold, 
govern and possess it in power. These four, therefore, are the basis 
of all conscious action. 

As our human psychology is constituted, we begin with 
samjnana, the sense of an object in its image; the apprehension 
of it in knowledge follows. Afterwards we try to arrive at the com¬ 
prehension of it in knowledge and the possession of it in power. 
There are secret operations in us, in our subconscient and super- 
conscient selves, which precede this action, but of these we are 
not aware in our surface being and therefore for us they do not 
exist. If we knew of them, our whole conscious functioning would 
be changed. As it is what happens is a rapid process by which we 
sense an image and have of it an apprehensive percept and con¬ 
cept, and a slower process of the intellect by which we try to 
comprehend and possess it. The former process is the natural 
action of the mind which has entirely developed in us; the latter 
is an acquired action, an action of the intellect and the intelligent 
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will which represent in Mind an attempt of the mental being to do what 
can only be done with perfect spontaneity and mastery by something 
higher than Mind. The intellect and intelligent will form a bridge by 
which the mental being is trying to establish a conscious connection 
with the supramental and to prepare the embodied soul for the descent 
into it of a supramental action. Therefore the first process is compar¬ 
atively easy, spontaneous, rapid, perfect; the second slow, laboured, 
imperfect. In proportion as the intellectual action becomes associat¬ 
ed with and dominated by a rudimentary supramental action, — and 
it is this which constitutes the phenomenon of genius, — the second 
process also becomes more and more easy, spontaneous, rapid and 
perfect. 

If we suppose a supreme consciousness, master of the world, 
which really conducts behind the veil all the operations the men¬ 
tal gods attribute to themselves, it will be obvious that that con¬ 
sciousness will be the entire Knower and Lord. The basis of its 
action or government of the world will be the perfect, original and 
all-possessing vijnana and ajnana. It will comprehend all things 
in its energy of conscious knowledge, control all things in its 
energy of conscious power. These energies will be the spontane¬ 
ous inherent action of its conscious being creative and possessive 
of the forms of the universe. What part then will be left for the 
apprehensive consciousness and the sense? They will be not in¬ 
dependent functions, but subordinate operations involved in the 
action of the comprehensive consciousness itself. In fact, all four 
there will be one rapid movement. If we had all these four acting 
in us with the unified rapidity with which the prajnana and 
samjndna act, we should then have in our notation of Time some 
inadequate image of the unity of the supreme action of the su¬ 
preme energy. 

If we consider, we shall see that this must be so. The supreme 
consciousness must not only comprehend and possess in its con¬ 
scious being the images of things which it creates as its self-ex¬ 
pression, but it must place them before it — always in its own 
being, not externally — and have a certain relation with them 
by the two terms of apprehensive consciousness. Otherwise the 
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universe would not take the form that it has for us; for we only reflect 
in the terms of our organisation the movements of the supreme Ener¬ 
gy. But by the very fact that the images of things are there held in front 
of an apprehending consciousness within the comprehending con¬ 
scious being and not externalised as our individual mind externalis¬ 
es them, the supreme Mind and supreme Sense will be something quite 
different from our mentality and our forms of sensation. They will be 
terms of an entire knowledge and self-possession and not terms of an 
ignorance and limitation which strives to know and possess. 

In its essential and general term our sense must reflect and be the 
creation of this supreme Sense. But the Upanishad speaks of a Sight 
behind our sight and a Hearing behind our hearing, not in general terms 
of a Sense behind our sense. Certainly eye and ear are only taken as 
typical of the senses, and are chosen because they are the highest and 
subtlest of them all. But still the differentiation of sense which forms 
part of our mentality is evidently held to correspond with a differen¬ 
tiation of some kind in the supreme Sense. How is this possible? It is 
what we have next to unravel by examining the nature and source of 
the functioning of the separate senses in ourselves, — their source in 
our mentality and not merely their functioning in the actual terms of 
our life-energy and our body. What is it in Mind that is fundamental 
to sight and hearing? Why do we see and hear and not simply sense 
with the mind? 



IX 

Sense of Our Senses 


MIND WAS called by Indian psychologists the eleventh and ranks 
as the supreme sense. In the ancient arrangement of the senses, five 
of knowledge and five of action, it was the sixth of the organs of 
knowledge and at the same time the sixth of the organs of action. It is 
a commonplace of psychology that the effective functioning of the 
senses of knowledge is inoperative without the assistance of the mind; 
the eye may see, the ear may hear, all the senses may act, but if the 
mind pays no attention, the man has not heard, seen, felt, touched or 
tasted. Similarly, according to psychology, the organs of action act only 
by the force of the mind operating as will or, physiologically, by the 
reactive nervous force from the brain which must be according to 
materialistic notions the true self and essence of all will. In any case, 
the senses or all senses, if there are other than the ten, — according 
to a text in the Upanishad there should be at least fourteen, seven and 
seven, — all senses appear to be only organisations, functionings, 
instrumentations of the mind-consciousness, devices which it has 
formed in the course of its evolution in living Matter. 

Modern psychology has extended our knowledge and has ad¬ 
mitted us to a truth which the ancients already knew but ex¬ 
pressed in other language. We know now or we rediscover the 
truth that the conscious operation of mind is only a surface ac¬ 
tion. There is a much vaster and more potent subconscious mind 
which loses nothing of what the senses bring to it; it keeps all 
its wealth in an inexhaustible store of memory, aksitam sravah. 
The surface mind may pay no attention, still the subconscious 
mind attends, receives, treasures up with an infallible accuracy. 
The illiterate servant-girl hears daily her master reciting Hebrew 
in his study; the surface mind pays no attention to the unintelli¬ 
gible gibberish, but the subconscious mind hears, remembers and, 
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when in an abnormal condition it comes up to the surface, reproduc¬ 
es those learned recitations with a portentous accuracy which the 
most correct and retentive scholar might envy. The man or mind has 
not heard because he did not attend; the greater man or mind within 
has heard because he always attends, or rather sub-tends, with an 
infinite capacity. So too a man put under an anaesthetic and operat¬ 
ed upon has felt nothing; but release his subconscious mind by hyp¬ 
nosis and he will relate accurately every detail of the operation and 
its appropriate sufferings; for the stupor of the physical sense-or¬ 
gan could not prevent the larger mind within from observing and 
feeling. 

Similarly we know that a large part of our physical action is 
instinctive and directed not by the surface but by the subconscious 
mind. And we know now that it is a mind that acts and not merely an 
ignorant nervous reaction from the brute physical brain. The subcon¬ 
scious mind in the catering insect knows the anatomy of the victim 
it intends to immobilise and make food for its young and it directs 
the sting accordingly, as unerringly as the most skilful surgeon, pro¬ 
vided the more limited surface mind with its groping and faltering 
nervous action does not get in the way and falsify the inner knowl¬ 
edge or the inner will-force. 

These examples point us to truths which western psychology, 
hampered by past ignorance posing as scientific orthodoxy, still ig¬ 
nores or refuses to acknowledge. The Upanishads declare that the 
Mind in us is infinite; it knows not only what has been seen but what 
has not been seen, not only what has been heard but what has not 
been heard, not only what has been discriminated by the thought but 
what has not been discriminated by the thought. Let us say, then, in 
the tongue of our modern knowledge that the surface man in us is 
limited by his physical experiences; he knows only what his nerv¬ 
ous life in the body brings to his embodied mind; and even of those 
bringings he knows, he can retain and utilise only so much as his sur¬ 
face mind-sense attends to and consciously remembers; but there is 
a larger subliminal consciousness within him which is not thus lim¬ 
ited. That consciousness senses what has not been sensed by the sur¬ 
face mind and its organs and knows what the surface mind has not 
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learned by its acquisitive thought. That in the insect knows the anat¬ 
omy of its victim; that in the man outwardly insensible not only feels 
and remembers the action of the surgeon's knife, but knows the ap¬ 
propriate reactions of suffering which were in the physical body 
inhibited by the anaesthetic and therefore nonexistent; that in the 
illiterate servant-girl heard and retained accurately the words of an 
unknown language and could, as Yogic experience knows, by a 
higher action of itself understand those superficially unintelligible 
sounds. 

To return to the Vedantic words we have been using, there is 
a vaster action of the Sanjnana which is not limited by the action 
of the physical sense-organs; it was this which sensed perfectly 
and made its own through the ear the words of the unknown lan¬ 
guage, through the touch the movements of the unfelt surgeon's 
knife, through the sense-mind or sixth sense the exact location of 
the centres of locomotion in the victim insect. There is also asso¬ 
ciated with it a corresponding vaster action of Prajnana, Ajnana 
and Vijnana not limited by the smaller apprehensive and compre¬ 
hensive faculties of the external mind. It is this vaster Prajnana 
which perceived the proper relation of the words to each other, 
of the movement of the knife to the unfelt suffering of the nerves 
and of the successive relation in space of the articulations in the 
insect's body. Such perception was inherent in the right reproduc¬ 
tion of the words, the right narration of the sufferings, the right 
successive action of the sting. The Ajnana or Knowledge-Will 
originating all these actions was also vaster, not limited by the 
faltering force that governs the operations directed by the surface 
mind. And although in these examples the action of the vaster 
Vijnana is not so apparent, yet it was evidently there working 
through them and ensuring their coordination. 

But at present it is with the Sanjnana that we are con¬ 
cerned. Here we should note, first of all, that there is an action 
of the sense-mind which is superior to the particular action of 
the senses and is aware of things even without imaging them in 
forms of sight, sound, contact, but which also as a sort of sub¬ 
ordinate operation, subordinate but necessary to completeness 
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of presentation, does image in these forms. This is evident in psychi¬ 
cal phenomena. Those who have carried the study and experimenta¬ 
tion of them to a certain extent, have found that we can sense things 
known only to the minds of others, things that exist only at a great 
distance, things that belong to another plane than the terrestrial but 
have here their effects; we can both sense them in their images and 
also feel, as it were, all that they are without any definite image proper 
to the five senses. 

This shows, in the first place, that sight and the other senses are 
not mere results of the development of our physical organs in the 
terrestrial evolution. Mind, subconscious in all Matter and evolving 
in Matter, has developed these physical organs in order to apply its 
inherent capacities of sight, hearing etc., on the physical plane by 
physical means for a physical life; but they are inherent capacities 
and not dependent on the circumstance of terrestrial evolution and 
they can be employed without the use of the physical eye, ear, skin, 
palate. Supposing that there are psychical senses which act through 
a psychical body and we thus explain these psychical phenomena, 
still that action also is only an organisation of the inherent function¬ 
ing of the essential sense, the Sanjnana, which in itself can operate 
without bodily organs. This essential sense is the original capacity 
of consciousness to feel in itself all that consciousness has formed 
and to feel it in all the essential properties and operations of that which 
has form, whether represented materially by vibration of sound or 
images of light or any other physical symbol. 

The trend of knowledge leads more and more to the conclu¬ 
sion that not only are the properties of form, even the most obvi¬ 
ous such as colour, light etc., merely operations of Force, but 
form itself is only an operation of Force. This Force again proves 
to be self-power of conscious-being 1 in a state of energy and ac¬ 
tivity. Practically, therefore, all form is only an operation of con¬ 
sciousness impressing itself with presentations of its own work¬ 
ings. We see colour because that is the presentation which con- 


1 Devatmasaktim svagunair nigudham , self-power of the divine Existent hid¬ 
den by its own modes. Swetaswatara Upanishad. 
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sciousness makes to itself of one of its own operations; but col¬ 
our is only an operation of Force working in the form of Light, 
and Light again is only a movement, that is to say an operation 
of Force. The question is what is essential to this operation of 
Force taking on itself the presentation of form? For it is this that 
must determine the working of Sanjnana or Sense on whatever 
plane it may operate. 

Everything begins with vibration or movement, the original 
ksobha or disturbance. If there is no movement of the conscious 
being, it can only know its own pure static existence. Without vi¬ 
bration 2 or movement of being in consciousness there can be no act 
of knowledge and therefore no sense; without vibration or movement 
of being in force there can be no object of sense. Movement of con¬ 
scious being as knowledge becoming sensible of itself as movement 
of force, in other words the knowledge separating itself from its own 
working to watch that and take it into itself again by feeling, — this 
is the basis of universal Sanjnana. This is true both of our internal 
and external operations. I become anger by a vibration of conscious 
force acting as nervous emotion and I feel the anger that I have be¬ 
come by another movement of conscious force acting as light of 
knowledge. I am conscious of my body because I have myself be¬ 
come the body; that same force of conscious being which has made 
this form of itself, this presentation of its workings, knows it in that 
form, in that presentation. I can know nothing except what I myself 
am; if I know others, it is because they also are myself, because my 
self has assumed these apparently alien presentations as well as that 
which is nearest to my own mental centre. All sensation, all action 
of sense is thus the same in essence whether external or internal, 
physical or psychical. 

But this vibration of conscious being is presented to itself 
by various forms of sense which answer to the successive 
operations of movement in its assumption of form. For first 


2 The term is used not because it is entirely adequate or accurate, no physical 
term can be, but because it is most suggestive of the original outgoing of con¬ 
sciousness to seek itself. 
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we have intensity of vibration creating regular rhythm which is the 
basis or constituent of all creative formation; secondly, contact or 
intermiscence of the movements of conscious being which consti¬ 
tute the rhythm; thirdly, definition of the grouping of movements 
which are in contact, their shape; fourthly, the constant welling up 
of the essential force to support in its continuity the movement that 
has been thus defined; fifthly, the actual enforcement and compres¬ 
sion of the force in its own movement which maintains the form 
that has been assumed. In Matter these five constituent operations 
are said by the Sankhyas to represent themselves as five elemen¬ 
tal conditions of substance, the etheric, atmospheric, igneous, liq¬ 
uid and solid; and the rhythm of vibration is seen by them as sab- 
da, sound, the basis of hearing, the intermiscence as contact, the 
basis of touch, the definition as shape, the basis of sight, the up- 
flow of force as rasa, sap, the basis of taste, and the discharge of 
the atomic compression as gandha, odour, the basis of smell. It is 
true that this is only predicated of pure or subtle matter; the phys¬ 
ical matter of our world being a mixed operation of force, these 
five elemental states are not found there separately except in a very 
modified form. But all these are only the physical workings or 
symbols. Essentially all formation, to the most subtle and most 
beyond our senses such as form of mind, form of character, form 
of soul, amount when scrutinised to this five-fold operation of 
conscious-force in movement. 

All these operations, then, the Sanjnana or essential sense 
must be able to seize, to make its own by that union in knowl¬ 
edge of knower and object which is peculiar to itself. Its sense 
of the rhythm or intensity of the vibrations which contain in 
themselves all the meaning of the form, will be the basis of the 
essential hearing of which our apprehension of physical sound 
or the spoken word is only the most outward result; so also its 
sense of the contact or intermiscence of conscious force with 
conscious force must be the basis of the essential touch; its sense 
of the definition or form of force must be the basis of the essen¬ 
tial sight; its sense of the upflow of essential being in the form, 
that which is the secret of its self-delight, must be the basis of the 
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essential taste; its sense of the compression of force and the self¬ 
discharge of its essence of being must be the basis of the essen¬ 
tial inhalation grossly represented in physical substance by the 
sense of smell. On whatever plane, to whatever kind of forma¬ 
tion these essentialities of sense will apply themselves and on 
each they will seek an appropriate organisation, an appropriate 
functioning. 

This various sense will, it is obvious, be in the highest con¬ 
sciousness a complex unity, just as we have seen that there the 
various operation of knowledge is also a complex unity. Even if 
we examine the physical senses, say, the sense of hearing, if we 
observe how the underlying mind receives their action, we shall 
see that in their essence all the senses are in each other. That mind 
is not only aware of the vibration which we call sound; it is aware 
also of the contact and interchange between the force in the sound 
and the nervous force in us with which that intermixes; it is aware 
of the definition or form of the sound and of the complex con¬ 
tacts or relations which make up the form; it is aware of the es¬ 
sence or outwelling conscious force which constitutes and main¬ 
tains the sound and prolongs its vibrations in our nervous being; 
it is aware of our own nervous inhalation of the vibratory dis¬ 
charge proceeding from the compression of force which makes, 
so to speak, the solidity of the sound. All these sensations enter 
into the sensitive reception and joy of music which is the highest 
physical form of this operation of force, — they constitute our 
physical sensitiveness to it and the joy of our nervous being in it; 
diminish one of them and the joy and the sensitiveness are to that 
extent dulled. Much more must there be this complex unity in a 
higher than the physical consciousness and most of all must there 
be unity in the highest. But the essential sense must be capable 
also of seizing the secret essence of all conscious being in action, 
in itself and not only through the results of the operation; its ap¬ 
preciation of these results can be nothing more than itself an out¬ 
come of this deeper sense which it has of the essence of the Thing 
behind its appearances. 

If we consider these things thus subtly in the light of our 
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own deeper psychology and pursue them beyond the physical appear¬ 
ances by which they are covered, we shall get to some intellectual 
conception of the sense behind our senses or rather the Sense of our 
senses, the Sight of our sight and the Hearing of our hearing. The 
Brahman-consciousness of which the Upanishad speaks is not the 
Absolute withdrawn into itself, but that Absolute in its outlook on 
the relative; it is the Lord, the Master-Soul, the governing Transcend¬ 
ent and All, He who constitutes and controls the action of the gods on 
the different planes of our being. Since it constitutes them, all our 
workings can be no more than psychical and physical results and 
representations of something essential proper to its supreme creative 
outlook, our sense a shadow of the divine Sense, our sight of the 
divine Sight, our hearing of the divine Hearing. Nor are that divine 
sight and hearing limited to things physical, but extend themselves 
to all forms and operations of conscious being. 

The supreme Consciousness does not depend on what we call 
sight and hearing for its own essential seeing and audition. It op¬ 
erates by a supreme Sense, creative and comprehensive, of which 
our physical and psychical sight and hearing are external results 
and partial operations. Neither is it ignorant of these, nor excludes 
them; for since it constitutes and controls, it must be aware of them 
but from a supreme plane, param dhama, which includes all in 
its view; for its original action is that highest movement of Vish¬ 
nu which, the Veda tells us, the seers behold like an eye extended 
in heaven. It is that by which the soul sees its seeings and hears 
its hearings; but all sense only assumes its true value and attains 
to its absolute, its immortal reality when we cease to pursue the 
satisfactions of the mere external and physical senses and go 
beyond even the psychical being to this spiritual or essential which 
is the source and fountain, the knower, constituent and true val¬ 
uer of all the rest. 

This spiritual sense of things, secret and superconscient in us, 
alone gives their being, worth and reality to the psychical and 
physical sense; in themselves they have none. When we attain to 
it, these inferior operations are as it were taken up into it and the 
whole world and everything in it changes to us and takes on a 
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different and a non-material value. That Master-consciousness in us 
senses our sensations of objects, sees our seeings, hears our hearings 
no longer for the benefit of the senses and their desires, but with the 
embrace of the self-existent Bliss which has no cause, beginning or 
end, eternal in its own immortality. 



X 

The Superlile — Life of Our Life 


BUT THE Brahman-consciousness is not only Mind of our mind, 
Speech of our speech. Sense of our sense; it is also Life of our life. In 
other words, it is a supreme and universal energy of existence of which 
our own material life and its sustaining energy are only an inferior 
result, a physical symbol, an external and limited functioning. That 
which governs our existence and its functionings, does not live and 
act by them, but is their superior cause and the supra-vital principle 
out of which they are formed and by which they are controlled. 

The English word life does duty for many very different shades 
of meaning; but the word Prana familiar in the Upanishad and in the 
language of Yoga is restricted to the life-force whether viewed in itself 
or in its functionings. The popular significance of Prana was indeed 
the breath drawn into and thrown out from the lungs and so, in its 
most material and common sense, the life or the life-breath; but this 
is not the philosophic significance of the word as it is used in the 
Upanishads. The Prana of the Upanishads is the life-energy itself 
which was supposed to occupy and act in the body with a fivefold 
movement, each with its characteristic name and each quite as nec¬ 
essary to the functioning of the life of the body as the act of respira¬ 
tion. Respiration in fact is only one action of the chief movement of 
the life-energy, the first of the five, — the action which is most nor¬ 
mally necessary and vital to the maintenance and distribution of the 
energy in the physical frame, but which can yet be suspended with¬ 
out the life being necessarily destroyed. 

The existence of a vital force or life-energy has been doubt¬ 
ed by western Science, because that Science concerns itself only 
with the most external operations of Nature and has as yet no true 
knowledge of anything except the physical and outward. This 
Prana, this life-force is not physical in itself; it is not material 
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energy, but rather a different principle supporting Matter and in¬ 
volved in it. It supports and occupies all forms and without it no 
physical form could have come into being or could remain in be¬ 
ing. It acts in all material forces such as electricity and is nearest 
to self-manifestation in those that are nearest to pure force; mate¬ 
rial forces could not exist or act without it, for from it they derive 
their energy and movement and they are its vehicles. But all mate¬ 
rial aspects are only field and form of the Prana which is in itself 
a pure energy, their cause and not their result. It cannot therefore 
be detected by any physical analysis; physical analysis can only 
resolve for us the combinations of those material happenings which 
are its results and the external signs and symbols of its presence 
and operation. 

How then do we become aware of its existence? By that puri¬ 
fication of our mind and body and that subtilisation of our means 
of sensation and knowledge which become possible through Yoga. 
We become capable of analysis other than the resolution of forms 
into their gross physical elements and are able to distinguish the 
operations of the pure mental principle from those of the material 
and both of these from the vital or dynamic which forms a link 
between them and supports them both. We are then able to distin¬ 
guish the movements of the Pranic currents not only in the physi¬ 
cal body which is all that we are normally aware of, but in that subtle 
frame of our being which Yoga detects underlying and sustain¬ 
ing the physical. This is ordinarily done by the process of Pra- 
nayama, the government and control of the respiration. By Pra- 
nayama the Hathayogin is able to control, suspend and transcend 
the ordinary fixed operation of the Pranic energy which is all that 
Nature needs for the normal functioning of the body and of the 
physical life and mind, and he becomes aware of the channels in 
which that energy distributes itself in all its workings and is there¬ 
fore able to do things with his body which seem miraculous to the 
ignorant, just as the physical scientist by his knowledge of the 
workings of material forces is able to do things with them which 
would seem to us magic if their law and process were not divulged. 
For all the workings of life in the physical form are governed 
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by the Prana and not only those which are normal and constant and 
those which, being always potential, can be easily brought forward 
and set in action, but those which are of a more remote potentiality 
and seem to our average experience difficult or impossible. 

But the Pranic energy supports not only the operations of our 
physical life, but also those of the mind in the living body. There¬ 
fore by the control of the Pranic energy it is not only possible to 
control our physical and vital functionings and to transcend their 
ordinary operation, but to control also the workings of the mind 
and to transcend its ordinary operations. The human mind in fact 
depends always on the pranic force which links it with the body 
through which it manifests itself, and it is able to deploy its own 
force only in proportion as it can make that energy available for 
its own uses and subservient to its own purposes. In proportion, 
therefore, as the Yogin gets back to the control of the Prana, and 
by the direction of its batteries opens up those nervous centres 
( cakras) in which it is now sluggish or only partially operative, 
he is able to manifest powers of mind, sense and consciousness 
which transcend our ordinary experience. The so-called occult 
powers of Yoga are such faculties which thus open up of them¬ 
selves as the Yogin advances in the control of the Pranic force and, 
purifying the channels of its movement, establishes an increas¬ 
ing communication between the consciousness of his subtle sub¬ 
liminal being and the consciousness of his gross physical and 
superficial existence. 

Thus the Prana is vital or nervous force which bears the op¬ 
erations of mind and body, is yoked by them as it were like a horse 
to a chariot and driven by the mind along the paths on which it 
wishes to travel to the goal of its desire. Therefore it is described 
in this Upanishad as yoked and moving forward and again as be¬ 
ing led forward, the images recalling the Vedic symbol of the 
Horse by which the pranic force is constantly designated in the 
Rig Veda. It is in fact that which does all the action of the world 
in obedience to conscious or subconscious mind and in the con¬ 
ditions of material force and material form. While the mind is 
that movement of Nature in us which represents in the mould 
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of our material and phenomenal existence and within the triple term 
of the Ignorance the knowledge aspect of the Brahman, the conscious¬ 
ness of the knower, and body is that which similarly represents the 
being of the existent in the mask of phenomenally divisible substance, 
so Prana or life-energy represents in the flux of phenomenal things 
the force, the active dynamis of the Lord who controls and enjoys 
the manifestation of His own being. 1 It is a universal energy present 
in every atom and particle of the universe and active in every stir¬ 
ring and current of the constant flux and interchange which constitutes 
the world. 

But just as mind is only an inferior movement of the supreme 
Conscious-Being and above mind there is a divine and infinite prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness, will and knowledge which controls the ig¬ 
norant action of mind, and it is by this superior principle and not 
by mind that Brahman cognises His own being whether in itself or 
in its manifestation, so also it must be with this Life-force. The char¬ 
acteristics of the life-force as it manifests itself in us are desire, hun¬ 
ger, an enjoyment which devours the object enjoyed and a sensa¬ 
tional movement and activity of response which gropes after pos¬ 
session and seeks to pervade, embrace, take into itself the object of 
its desire. 2 It is not in this breath of desire and mortal enjoyment that 
the true life can consist or the highest, divine energy act, any more 
than the supreme knowledge can think in the terms of ignorant, grop¬ 
ing, limited and divided mind. As the movements of mind are mere¬ 
ly representations in the terms of the duality and the ignorance, re¬ 
flections of a supreme consciousness and knowledge, so the move¬ 
ments of this life-force can only be similar representations of a su¬ 
preme energy expressing a higher and truer existence possessed of 
that consciousness and knowledge and therefore free from desire, 
hunger, transient enjoyment and hampered activity. What is de¬ 
sire here must there be self-existent Will or Love; what is hunger 


1 The three are the reverse aspects of Chit, Sat and Chit-Tapas. 

2 All these significances are intended by the Vedic Rishis in their use of the word 
Ashwa, Horse, for the Prana, the root being capable of all of them as we see from 
the words cisa, hope; asana, hunger; as, to eat; as, to enjoy; dsu, swift; as, to move, 
attain, pervade, etc. 
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here must there be desireless satisfaction; what is here enjoyment 
must there be self-existent delight; what is here a groping action and 
response, must be there self-possessing and all-possessing energy, 
— such must be the Life of our life by which this inferior action is 
sustained and led to its goal. Brahman does not breathe with the 
breath, does not live by this Life-force and its dual terms of birth 
and death. 

What then is this Life of our life? It is the supreme Energy 3 which 
is nothing but the infinite force in action of the supreme conscious Being 
in His own illumined self. The Self-existent is luminously aware of 
Himself and full of His own delight; and that self-awareness is a time¬ 
less self-possession which in action reveals itself as a force of infi¬ 
nite consciousness omnipotent as well as omniscient; for it exists 
between two poles, one of eternal stillness and pure identity, the oth¬ 
er of eternal energy and identity of All with itself, the stillness eter¬ 
nally supporting the energy. That is the true existence, the Life from 
which our life proceeds; that is the immortality, while what we cling 
to as life is “hunger that is death”. Therefore the object of the wise 
must be to pass in their illumined consciousness beyond the false and 
phenomenal terms of life and death to this immortality. 

Yet is this Life-force, however inferior its workings, instinct 
with the being, will, light of that which it represents, of that which 
transcends it; by That it is “led forward” on its paths to a goal which 
its own existence implies by the very imperfection of its movements 
and renderings. This death called life is not only a dark figure of 
that light, but it is the passage by which we pass through transmu¬ 
tation of our being from the death-sleep of Matter into the spirit's 
infinite immortality. 


3 Tapas or Chit-Shakti. 



XI 

The Great Transition 


THE THOUGHT of the Upanishad, as expressed in its first chap¬ 
ter in the brief and pregnant sentences of the Upanishadic style, 
amounts then to this result that the life of the mind, senses, vital 
activities in which we dwell is not the whole or the chief part of our 
existence, not the highest, not self-existent, not master of itself. It is 
an outer fringe, a lower result, an inferior working of something be¬ 
yond; a superconscient Existence has developed, supports and gov¬ 
erns this partial and fragmentary, this incomplete and unsatisfying 
consciousness and activity of the mind, life and senses. To rise out of 
this external and surface consciousness towards and into that super¬ 
conscient is our progress, our goal, our destiny of completeness and 
satisfaction. 

The Upanishad does not assert the unreality, but only the incom¬ 
pleteness and inferiority of our present existence. All that we follow 
after here is an imperfect representation, a broken and divided func¬ 
tioning of what is eternally in an absolute perfection on that higher 
plane of existence. This mind of ours unpossessed of its object, grop¬ 
ing, purblind, besieged by error and incapacity, its action founded 
on an external vision of things, is only the shadow thrown by a su¬ 
perconscient Knowledge which possesses, creates and securely uses 
the truth of things because nothing is external to it, nothing is oth¬ 
er than itself, nothing is divided or at war within its all-comprehen¬ 
sive self-awareness. That is the Mind of our mind. Our speech, lim¬ 
ited, mechanical, imperfectly interpretative of the outsides of 
things, restricted by the narrow circle of the mind, based on the 
appearances of sense is only the far-off and feeble response, the ig¬ 
norant vibration returned to a creative and revelatory Word which 
has built up all the forms which our mind and speech seek to com¬ 
prehend and express. Our sense, a movement in stuff of conscious¬ 
ness vibratory to outward impacts, attempting imperfectly to grasp 
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them by laboured and separately converging reactions, is only the 
faulty image of a supreme Sense which at once, fully, harmoniously 
unites itself with and enjoys all that the supreme Mind and Speech 
create in the self-joyous activity of the divine and infinite existence. 
Our life, a breath of force and movement and possession attached 
to a form of mind and body and restricted by the form, limited in its 
force, hampered in its movement, besieged in its possession and 
therefore a thing of discords at war with itself and its environment, 
hungering and unsatisfied, moving inconstantly from object to ob¬ 
ject and unable to embrace and retain their multiplicity, devouring 
its objects of enjoyment and therefore transient in its enjoyments, is 
only a broken movement of the one, undivided, infinite Life which 
is all-possessing and ever satisfied because in all it enjoys its eter¬ 
nal self unimprisoned by the divisions of space, unoccupied by the 
moments of Time, undeluded by the successions of Cause and Cir¬ 
cumstance. 

This superconscient Existence, one, conscious of itself, con¬ 
scious both of its eternal peace and its omniscient and omnipotent 
force, is also conscious of our cosmic existence which it holds in 
itself, inspires secretly and omnipotently governs. It is the Lord of 
the Isha Upanishad who inhabits all the creations of His Force, all 
form of movement in the ever mobile principle of cosmos. It is our 
self and that of which and by which we are constituted in all our 
being and activities, the Brahman. The mortal life is a dual repre¬ 
sentation of That with two conflicting elements in it, negative and 
positive. Its negative elements of death, suffering, incapacity, strife, 
division, limitation are a dark figure which conceal and serve the 
development of that which its positive elements cannot yet achieve, 
— immortality hiding itself from life in the figure of death, delight 
hiding itself from pleasure in the figure of suffering, infinite force 
hiding itself from finite effort in the figure of incapacity, fusion of 
love hiding itself from desire in the figure of strife, unity hiding 
itself from acquisition in the figure of division, infinity hiding it¬ 
self from growth in the figure of limitation. The positive elements 
suggest what the Brahman is, but never are what the Brahman is, 
although their victory, the victory of the gods, is always the 
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victory of the Brahman over its own self-negations, always the 
self-affirmation of His vastness against the denials of the dark and 
limiting figure of things. Still, it is not this vastness merely, but the 
absolute infinity which is Brahman itself. And therefore within this 
dual figure of things we cannot attain to our self, our Highest; we 
have to transcend in order to attain. Our pursuit of the positive el¬ 
ements of this existence, our worship of the gods of the mind, life, 
sense is only a preparatory to the real travail of the soul, and we 
must leave this lower Brahman and know that Higher if we are to 
fulfil ourselves. We pursue, for instance, our mental growth, we 
become mental beings full of an accomplished thought-power and 
thought-acquisition, dhlrah, in order that we may by thought of 
mind go beyond mind itself to the Eternal. For always the life of 
mind and senses is the jurisdiction of death and limitation; beyond 
is the immortality. 

The wise, therefore, the souls seated and accomplished in lu¬ 
minous thought-power put away from them the dualities of our 
mind, life and senses and go forward from this world; they go be¬ 
yond to the unity and the immortality. The word used for going 
forward is that which expresses the passage of death; it is also that 
which the Upanishad uses for the forward movement of the Life- 
force yoked to the car of embodied mind and sense on the paths of 
life. And in this coincidence we can find a double and most preg¬ 
nant suggestion. 

It is not by abandoning life on earth in order to pursue immor¬ 
tality on other more favourable planes of existence that the great 
achievement becomes possible. It is here, ihaiva, in this mortal life 
and body that immortality must be won, here in this lower Brahman 
and by this embodied soul that the Higher must be known and pos¬ 
sessed. “If here one-find it not, great is the perdition.” This life-force 
in us is led forward by the attraction of the supreme Life on its path 
of constant acquisition through types of the Brahman until it reach¬ 
es a point where it has to go entirely forward, to go across out of 
the mortal life, the mortal vision of things to some Beyond. So long 
as death is not entirely conquered, this going beyond is represented 
in the terms of death and by a passing into other worlds where death is 
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not present, where a type of immortality is tasted corresponding to that 
which we have found here in our soul-experience; but the attraction 
of death and limitation is not overpassed because they still con¬ 
ceal something of immortality and infinity which we have not yet 
achieved; therefore there is a necessity of return, an insistent util¬ 
ity of farther life in the mortal body which we do not overcome 
until we have passed beyond all types to the very being of the In¬ 
finite, One and Immortal. 

The worlds of which the Upanishad speaks are essentially 
soul-conditions and not geographical divisions of the cosmos. 
This material universe is itself only existence as we see it when 
the soul dwells on the plane of material movement and experience 
in which the spirit involves itself in form, and therefore all the 
framework of things in which it moves by the life and which it 
embraces by the consciousness is determined by the principle of 
infinite division and aggregation proper to Matter, to substance of 
form. This becomes then its world or vision of things. And to 
whatever soul-condition it climbs, its vision of things will 
change from the material vision and correspond to that other 
condition, and in that other framework it will move in its living 
and embrace it in its consciousness. These are the worlds of the 
ancient tradition. 

But the soul that has entirely realised immortality passes beyond 
all worlds and is free from frameworks. It enters into the being of 
the Lord; like this supreme superconscient Self and Brahman, it is 
not subdued to life and death. It is no longer subject to the necessity 
of entering into the cycle of rebirth, of travelling continually between 
the imprisoning dualities of death and birth, affirmation and nega¬ 
tion; for it has transcended name and form. This victory, this supreme 
immortality it must achieve here as an embodied soul in the mortal 
framework of things. Afterwards, like the Brahman, it transcends and 
yet embraces the cosmic existence without being subject to it. Per¬ 
sonal freedom, personal fulfilment is then achieved by the liberation 
of the soul from imprisonment in the form of this changing person¬ 
ality and by its ascent to the One that is the All. If afterwards there is 
any assumption of the figure of mortality, it is an assumption and 
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not a subjection, a help brought to the world and not a help to be de¬ 
rived from it, a descent of the ensouled superconscient existence not 
from any personal necessity, but from the universal need in the cos¬ 
mic labour for those yet unfree and unfulfilled to be helped and 
strengthened by the force that has already described the path up to the 
goal in its experience and achieved under the same conditions the 
Work and the Sacrifice. 



XII 

Mind and the Brahman 


BEFORE we can proceed to the problem how, being what we 
are and the Brahman being what it is, we can effect the transition from 
the status of mind, life and senses proper to man over to the status 
proper to the supreme Consciousness which is master of mind, life 
and senses, another and prior question arises. The Upanishad does 
not state it explicitly, but implies and answers it with the strongest 
emphasis on the solution and the subtlest variety in its repetition of 
the apparent paradox that is presented. 

The Master-Consciousness of the Brahman is that for which we 
have to abandon this lesser status of the mere creature subject to the 
movement of Nature in the cosmos; but after all this Master-Con¬ 
sciousness, however high and great a thing it may be, has a relation 
to the universe and the cosmic movement; it cannot be the utter 
Absolute, Brahman superior to all relativities. This Conscious-Be¬ 
ing who originates, supports and governs our mind, life, senses is the 
Lord; but where there is no universe of relativities, there can be no 
Lord, for there is no movement to transcend and govern. Is not then 
this Lord, as one might say in a later language, not so much the cre¬ 
ator of Maya as himself a creation of Maya? Do not both Lord and 
cosmos disappear when we go beyond all cosmos? And is it not be¬ 
yond all cosmos that the only true reality exists? Is it not this only 
true reality and not the Mind of our mind, the Sense of our sense, 
the Life of our life, the Word behind our speech, which we have to 
know and possess? As we must go behind all effects to the Cause, 
must we not equally go beyond the Cause to that in which neither 
cause nor effects exist? Is not even the immortality spoken of in the 
Veda and Upanishads a petty thing to be overpassed and abandoned? 
and should we not reach towards the utter Ineffable where mortality 
and immortality cease to have any meaning? 
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The Upanishad does not put to itself the question in this form and 
language which only became possible when Nihilistic Buddhism and 
Vedantic Illusionism had passed over the face of our thought and 
modified philosophical speech and concepts. But it knows of the 
ineffable Absolute which is the utter reality and absoluteness of the 
Lord even as the Lord is the absolute of all that is in the cosmos. Of 
That it proceeds to speak in the only way in which it can be spoken 
of by the human mind. 

Its answer to the problem is that That is precisely the Unknow¬ 
able 1 of which no relations can be affirmed 2 and about which there¬ 
fore our intellect must for ever be silent. The injunction to know the 
utterly Unknowable would be without any sense or practical mean¬ 
ing. Not that That is a Nihil, a pure Negative, but it cannot either be 
described by any of the positives of which our mind, speech or per¬ 
ception is capable, nor even can it be indicated by any of them. It is 
only a little that we know; it is only in the terms of the little that we 
can put the mental forms of our knowledge. Even when we go be¬ 
yond to the real form of the Brahman which is not this universe, we 
can only indicate, we cannot really describe. If then we think we 
have known it perfectly, we betray our ignorance; we show that we 
know very little indeed, not even the little that we can put into the 
forms of our knowledge. For the universe seen as our mind sees it 
is the little, the divided, the parcelling out of existence and conscious¬ 
ness in which we know and express things by fragments, and we can 
never really cage in our intellectual and verbal fictions that infinite 
totality. Yet it is through the principles manifested in the universe 
that we have to arrive at That, through the life, through the mind and 
through that highest mental knowledge which grasps at the fundamen¬ 
tal Ideas that are like doors concealing behind them the Brahman and 
yet seeming to reveal Him. 

Much less, then, if we can only thus know the Master-Con¬ 
sciousness which is the form of the Brahman, can we pretend to 
know its utter ineffable reality which is beyond all knowledge. 


1 Ajneyam atarkyam. 

2 Avyavahdryam. 
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But if this were all, there would be no hope for the soul and a re¬ 
signed Agnosticism would be the last word of wisdom. The truth is 
that though thus beyond our mentality and our highest ideative 
knowledge, the Supreme does give Himself both to this knowledge 
and to our mentality in the way proper to each and by following 
that way we can arrive at Him, but only on condition that we do 
not take our mentalising by the mind and our knowing by the higher 
thought for the full knowledge and rest in that with a satisfied pos¬ 
session. 

The way is to use our mind rightly for such knowledge as is open 
to its highest, purified capacity. We have to know the form of the Brah¬ 
man, the Master-Consciousness of the Lord through and yet beyond 
the universe in which we live. But first we must put aside what is 
mere form and phenomenon in the universe; for that has nothing to 
do with the form of the Brahman, the body of the Self, since it is not 
His form, but only His most external mask. Our first step therefore 
must be to get behind the forms of Matter, the forms of Life, the forms 
of Mind and go back to that which is essential, most real, nearest to 
actual entity. And when we have gone on thus eliminating, thus ana¬ 
lysing all forms into the fundamental entities of the cosmos, we shall 
find that these fundamental entities are really only two, ourselves 
and the gods. 

The gods of the Upanishad have been supposed to be a figure for 
the senses, but although they act in the senses, they are yet much more 
than that. They represent the divine power in its great and fundamen¬ 
tal cosmic functionings whether in man or in mind and life and matter 
in general; they are not the functionings themselves but something of 
the Divine which is essential to their operation and its immediate 
possessor and cause. They are, as we see from other Upanishads, 
positive self-representations of the Brahman leading to good, joy, 
light, love, immortality as against all that is a dark negation of these 
things. And it is necessarily in the mind, life, senses, and speech 
of man that the battle here reaches its height and approaches to its 
full meaning. The gods seek to lead these to good and light; the 
Titans, sons of darkness, seek to pierce them with ignorance 
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and evil . 3 Behind the gods is the Master-Consciousness of which they 
are the positive cosmic self-representations. 

The other entity which represents the Brahman in the cosmos 
is the self of the living and thinking creature, man. This self also 
is not an external mask; it is not form of the mind or form of the 
life or form of the body. It is something that supports these and 
makes them possible, something that can say positively like the 
gods, “I am” and not only “I seem”. We have then to scrutinise these 
two entities and see what they are in relation to each other and to 
the Brahman; or, as the Upanishad puts it, “That of it which is thou, 
that of it which is in the gods, this is what thy mind has to resolve.” 
Well, but what then of the Brahman is myself? and what of the 
Brahman is in the Gods? The answer is evident. I am a represen¬ 
tation in the cosmos, but for all purposes of the cosmos a real rep¬ 
resentation of the Self; and the gods are a representation in the cos¬ 
mos — a real representation since without them the cosmos could 
not continue — of the Lord. The one supreme Self is the essenti¬ 
ality of all these individual existences; the one supreme Lord is 
the Godhead in the gods. 

The Self and the Lord are one Brahman, whom we can realise 
through our self and realise through that which is essential in the 
cosmic movement. Just as our self constitutes our mind, body, life, 
senses, so that Self constitutes all mind, body, life, senses; it is the 
origin and essentiality of things. Just as the gods govern, support¬ 
ed by our self, the cosmos of our individual being, the action of our 
mind, senses and life, so the Lord governs as Mind of the mind, 
Sense of the sense, Life of the life, supporting His active divinity 
by His silent essential self-being, all cosmos and all form of be¬ 
ing. As we have gone behind the forms of the cosmos to that which 
is essential in their being and movement and found our self and the 
gods, so we have to go behind our self and the gods and find the 
one supreme Self and the one supreme Godhead. Then we can say, 
“I think that I know.” 


3 Chhandogya and Bnhadaranyaka Upanishads. 
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But at once we have to qualify our assertion. I think not that I know 
perfectly, for that is impossible in the terms of our instruments of 
knowledge. I do not think for a moment that I know the Unknowable, 
that that can be put into the forms through which I must arrive at the 
Self and Lord; but at the same time I am no longer in ignorance, I know 
the Brahman in the only way in which I can know Him, in His self¬ 
revelation to me in terms not beyond the grasp of my psychology, 
manifest as the Self and the Lord. The mystery of existence is revealed 
in a way that utterly satisfies my being because it enables me first to 
comprehend it through these figures as far as it can be comprehended 
by me and, secondly, to enter into, to live in, to be one in law and being 
with and even to merge myself in the Brahman. 

If we fancy that we have grasped the Brahman by the 
mind and in that delusion fix down our knowledge of Him to 
the terms our mentality has found, then our knowledge is no 
knowledge; it is the little knowledge that turns to falsehood. 
So too those who try to fix Him into our notion of the funda¬ 
mental ideas in which we discern Him by the thought that ris¬ 
es above ordinary mental perception, have no real discern¬ 
ment of the Brahman, since they take certain idea-symbols for 
the Reality. On the other hand if we recognise that our men¬ 
tal perceptions are simply so many clues by which we can 
rise beyond mental perception and if we use these fundamen¬ 
tal idea-symbols and the arrangement of them which our ut¬ 
termost thought makes in order to go beyond the symbol to 
that reality, then we have rightly used mind and the higher 
discernment for their supreme purpose. Mind and the higher 
discernment are satisfied of the Brahman even in being ex¬ 
ceeded by Him. 

The mind can only reflect in a sort of supreme understand¬ 
ing and experience the form, the image of the supreme as He 
shows Himself to our mentality. Through this reflection we find, 
we know; the purpose of knowledge is accomplished, for we find 
immortality, we enter into the law, the being, the beatitude of the 
Brahman-consciousness. By self-realisation of Brahman as our 
self we find the force, the divine energy which lifts us beyond 
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the limitation, weakness, darkness, sorrow, all-pervading death of our 
mortal existence; by the knowledge of the one Brahman in all beings 
and in all the various movement of the cosmos we attain beyond these 
things to the infinity, the omnipotent being, the omniscient light, the 
pure beatitude of that divine existence. 

This great achievement must be done here in this mortal world, 
in this limited body; for if we do it, we arrive at our true existence 
and are no longer bound down to our phenomenal becoming. But if 
here we find it not, great is the loss and perdition; for we remain 
continually immersed in the phenomenal life of the mind and body 
and do not rise above it into the true supramental existence. Nor, if 
we miss it here, will death give it to us by our passage to another and 
less difficult world. Only those who use their awakened self and en¬ 
lightened powers to distinguish and discover that One and Immortal 
in all existences, the all-originating self, the all-inhabiting Lord, can 
make the real passage which transcends life and death, can pass out 
of this mortal status, can press beyond and rise upward into a world- 
transcending immortality. 

This, then, and no other is the means to be seized on and the goal 
to be reached. “There is no other path for the great journey.” The Self 
and the Lord are that indeterminable, unknowable, ineffable Parab- 
rahman and when we seek rather that which is indeterminable and 
unknowable to us, it is still the Self and the Lord always that we find, 
though by an attempt which is not the straight and possible road in¬ 
tended for the embodied soul seeking here to accomplish its true 
existence. 4 They are the self-manifested Reality which so places it¬ 
self before man as the object of his highest aspiration and the fulfil¬ 
ment of all his activities. 


4 Gita. 



XIII 

The Parable of the Gods 


FROM its assertion of the relative knowableness of the unknow¬ 
able Brahman and the justification of the soul's aspiration towards 
that which is beyond its present capacity and status the Upanishad 
turns to the question of the means by which that high-reaching aspi¬ 
ration can put itself into relation with the object of its search. How 
is the veil to be penetrated and the subject consciousness of man to 
enter into the master-consciousness of the Lord? What bridge is there 
over this gulf? Knowledge has already been pointed out as the su¬ 
preme means open to us, a knowledge which begins by a sort of re¬ 
flection of the true existence in the awakened mental understanding. 
But Mind is one of the gods; the Light behind it is indeed the great¬ 
est of the gods, Indra. Then, an awakening of all the gods through 
their greatest to the essence of that which they are, the one Godhead 
which they represent. By the mentality opening itself to the Mind of 
our mind, the sense and speech also will open themselves to the Sense 
of our sense and to the Word behind our speech and the life to the 
Life of our life. The Upanishad proceeds to develop this consequence 
of its central suggestion by a striking parable or apologue. 

The gods, the powers that affirm the Good, the Light, the Joy 
and Beauty, the Strength and Mastery have found themselves vic¬ 
torious in their eternal battle with the powers that deny. It is Brah¬ 
man that has stood behind the gods and conquered for them; the 
Master of all who guides all has thrown His deciding will into 
the balance, put down his darkened children and exalted the chil¬ 
dren of Light. In this victory of the Master of all the gods are 
conscious of a mighty development of themselves, a splendid 
efflorescence of their greatness in man, their joy, their light, 
their glory, their power and pleasure. But their vision is as 
yet sealed to their own deeper truth; they know of themselves, 
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they know not the Eternal; they know the godheads, they do not know 
God. Therefore they see the victory as their own, the greatness as their 
own. This opulent efflorescence of the gods and uplifting of their great¬ 
ness and light is the advance of man to his ordinary ideal of a per¬ 
fectly enlightened mentality, a strong and sane vitality, a well-ordered 
body and senses, a harmonious, rich, active and happy life, the Hel¬ 
lenic ideal which the modern world holds to be our ultimate potenti¬ 
ality. When such an efflorescence takes place whether in the individ¬ 
ual or the kind, the gods in man grow luminous, strong, happy; they 
feel they have conquered the world and they proceed to divide it among 
themselves and enjoy it. 

But such is not the full intention of Brahman in the universe 
or in the creature. The greatness of the gods is His own victory 
and greatness, but it is only given in order that man may grow 
nearer to the point at which his faculties will be strong enough 
to go beyond themselves and realise the Transcendent. There¬ 
fore Brahman manifests Himself before the exultant gods in their 
well-ordered world and puts to them by His silence the heart¬ 
shaking, the world-shaking question, “If ye are all, then what am 
I? for see, I am and I am here.” Though He manifests, He does 
not reveal Himself, but is seen and felt by them as a vague and 
tremendous presence, the Yaksha, the Daemon, the Spirit, the 
unknown Power, the Terrible beyond good and evil for whom 
good and evil are instruments towards His final self-expression. 
Then there is alarm and confusion in the divine assembly; they 
feel a demand and a menace; on the side of the evil the possi¬ 
bility of monstrous and appalling powers yet unknown and un¬ 
mastered which may wreck the fair world they have built, up¬ 
heave and shatter to pieces the brilliant harmony of the intel¬ 
lect, the aesthetic mind, the moral nature, the vital desires, the 
body and senses which they have with such labour established; 
on the side of the good the demand of things unknown which 
are beyond all these and therefore are equally a menace, since 
the little which is realised cannot stand against the much that is 
unrealised, cannot shut out the vast, the infinite that presses 
against the fragile walls we have erected to define and shelter 
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our limited being and pleasure. Brahman presents itself to them as 
the Unknown; the gods knew not what was this Daemon. 

Therefore Agni first arises at their bidding to discover its na¬ 
ture, limits, identity. The gods of the Upanishad differ in one all- 
important respect from the gods of the Rig Veda; for the latter are 
not only powers of the One, but conscious of their source and true 
identity; they know the Brahman, they dwell in the supreme God¬ 
head, their origin, home and proper plane is the superconscient 
Truth. It is true they manifest themselves in man in the form of 
human faculties and assume the appearance of human limitations, 
manifest themselves in the lower cosmos and assume the mould 
of its cosmic operations; but this is only their lesser and lower 
movement and beyond it they are for ever the One, the Transcend¬ 
ent and Wonderful, the Master of Force and Delight and Knowl¬ 
edge and Being. But in the Upanishads the Brahman idea has 
grown and cast down the gods from this high preeminence so that 
they appear only in their lesser human and cosmic workings. 
Much of their other Vedic aspects they keep. Here the three gods 
Indra, Vayu, Agni represent the cosmic Divine on each of its three 
planes, Indra on the mental, Vayu on the vital, Agni on the mate¬ 
rial. In that order, therefore, beginning from the material they 
approach the Brahman. 

Agni is the heat and flame of the conscious force in Matter which 
has built up the universe; it is he who has made life and mind possi¬ 
ble and developed them in the material universe where he is the great¬ 
est deity. Especially he is the primary impeller of speech of which 
Vayu is the medium and Indra the lord. This heat of conscious force 
in Matter is Agni Jatavedas, the knower of all births: of all things bom, 
of every cosmic phenomenon he knows the law, the process, the limit, 
the relation. If then it is some mighty Birth of the cosmos that stands 
before them, some new indeterminate developed in the cosmic strug¬ 
gle and process, who shall know him, determine his limits, strength, 
potentialities if not Agni Jatavedas? 

Full of confidence he rushes towards the object of his search 
and is met by the challenge “Who art thou? What is the force in 
thee?” His name is Agni Jatavedas, the Power that is at the basis 
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of all birth and process in the material universe and embraces and 
knows their workings and the force in him is this that all that is thus 
bom, he as the flame of Time and Death can devour. All things are his 
food which he assimilates and turns into material of new birth and for¬ 
mation. But this all-devourer cannot devour with all his force a frag¬ 
ile blade of grass so long as it has behind it the power of the Eternal. 
Agni is compelled to return, not having discovered. One thing only is 
settled that this Daemon is no Birth of the material cosmos, no tran¬ 
sient thing that is subject to the flame and breath of Time; it is too great 
for Agni. 

Another god rises to the call. It is Vayu Matarishwan, the great Life- 
Principle, he who moves, breathes, expands infinitely in the mother ele¬ 
ment. All things in the universe are the movement of this mighty Life; it 
is he who has brought Agni and placed him secretly in all existence; for 
him the worlds have been upbuilded that Life may move in them, that it 
may act, that it may riot and enjoy. If this Daemon be no birth of Mat¬ 
ter, but some stupendous Life-force active whether in the depths or 
on the heights of being, who shall know it, who shall seize it in , his 
universal expansion if not Vayu Matarishwan? 

There is the same confident advance upon the object, the same 
formidable challenge “Who art thou? What is the force in thee?” This 
is Vayu Matarishwan and the power in him is this that he, the Life, 
can take all things in his stride and growth and seize on them for his 
mastery and enjoyment. But even the veriest frailest trifle he cannot 
seize and master so long as it is protected against him by the shield 
of the Omnipotent. Vayu too returns, not having discovered. One 
thing only is settled that this is no form or force of cosmic Life which 
operates within the limits of the all-grasping vital impulse; it is too 
great for Vayu. 

Indra next arises, the Puissant, the Opulent. Indra is the 
power of the Mind; the senses which the Life uses for enjoyment, 
are operations of Indra which he conducts for knowledge and 
all things that Agni has upbuilt and supports and destroys in the 
universe are Indra's field and the subject of his functioning. If 
then this unknown Existence is something that the senses can 
grasp or, if it is something that the mind can envisage, Indra 
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shall know it and make it part of his opulent possessions. But it is 
nothing that the senses can grasp or the mind envisage, for as soon 
as Indra approaches it, it vanishes. The mind can only envisage what 
is limited by Time and Space and this Brahman is that which, as 
the Rig Veda has said, is neither today nor tomorrow and though it 
moves and can be approached in the conscious being of all con¬ 
scious existences, yet when the mind tries to approach it and study 
it in itself, it vanishes from the view of the mind. The Omnipresent 
cannot be seized by the senses, the Omniscient cannot be known 
by the mentality. 

But Indra does not turn back from the quest like Agni and Vayu; 
he pursues his way through the highest ether of the pure mentality 
and there he approaches the Woman, the many-shining, Uma Haim- 
avati; from her he learns that this Daemon is the Brahman by whom 
alone the gods of mind and life and body conquer and affirm them¬ 
selves, and in whom alone they are great. Uma is the supreme Na¬ 
ture from whom the whole cosmic action takes its birth; she is the 
pure summit and highest power of the One who here shines out in 
many forms. From this supreme Nature which is also the supreme 
Consciousness the gods must learn their own truth; they must pro¬ 
ceed by reflecting it in themselves instead of limiting themselves 
to their own lower movement. For she has the knowledge and con¬ 
sciousness of the One, while the lower nature of mind, life and 
body can only envisage the many. Although therefore Indra, Vayu 
and Agni are the greatest of the gods, the first coming to know 
the existence of the Brahman, the others approaching and feel¬ 
ing the touch of it, yet it is only by entering into contact with the 
supreme consciousness and reflecting its nature and by the elim¬ 
ination of the vital, mental, physical egoism so that their whole 
function shall be to reflect the One and Supreme that Brahman 
can be known by the gods in us and possessed. The conscious 
force that supports our embodied life must become simply and 
purely a reflector of that supreme Consciousness and Power of 
which its highest ordinary action is only a twilight figure; the Life 
must become a passively potent reflection and pure image of that 
supreme Life which is greater than all our utmost actual and 
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potential vitality; the Mind must resign itself to be no more than a faith¬ 
ful mirror of the image of the superconscient Existence. By this con¬ 
scious surrender of mind, life and senses to the Master of our senses, 
life and mind who alone really governs their action, by this turning of 
the cosmic existence into a passive reflection of the eternal being and 
a faithful reproductor of the nature of the Eternal we may hope to know 
and through knowledge to rise into that which is superconscient to us; 
we shall enter into the Silence that is master of an eternal, infinite, free 
and all-blissful activity. 



XIV 

The Transfiguration of the Seff 
and the Gods 


THE MEANS of the knowledge of Brahman are, we have seen, 
to get back behind the forms of the universe to that which is essen¬ 
tial in the cosmos — and that which is essential is twofold, the gods 
in Nature and the self in the individual, — and then to get behind 
these to the Beyond which they represent. The practical relation of the 
gods to Brahman in this process of divine knowledge has been already 
determined. The cosmic functionings through which the gods act, mind, 
life, speech, senses, body, must become aware of something beyond 
them which governs them, by which they are and move, by whose force 
they evolve, enlarge themselves and arrive at power and joy and ca¬ 
pacity; to that they must turn from their ordinary operations; leaving 
these, leaving the false idea of independent action and self-ordering 
which is an egoism of mind and life and sense they must become con¬ 
sciously passive to the power, light and joy of something which is 
beyond themselves. What happens then is that this divine Unnamea- 
ble reflects Himself openly in the gods. His light takes possession of 
the thinking mind, His power and joy of the life, His light and rapture 
of the emotional mind and the senses. Something of the supreme im¬ 
age of Brahman falls upon the world-nature and changes it into divine 
nature. 

All this is not done by a sudden miracle. It comes by flashes, 
revelations, sudden touches and glimpses; there is as if a leap of 
the lightning of revelation flaming out from those heavens for a mo¬ 
ment and then returning into its secret source; as if the lifting of 
the eyelid of an inner vision and its falling again because the eye 
cannot look long and steadily on the utter light. The repetition of 
these touches and visitings from the Beyond fixes the gods in their 
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upward gaze and expectation, constant repetition fixes them in a con¬ 
stant passivity; not moving out any longer to grasp at the forms of 
the universe mind, life and senses will more and more be fixed in 
the memory, in the understanding, in the joy of the touch and vi¬ 
sion of that transcendent glory which they have now resolved to 
make their sole object; to that only they will learn to respond and 
not to the touches of outward things. The silence which has fallen 
on them and which is now their foundation and status will become 
their knowledge of the eternal silence which is Brahman; the re¬ 
sponse of their functioning to a supernal light, power, joy will be¬ 
come their knowledge of the eternal activity which is Brahman. 
Other status, other response and activity they will not know. The 
mind will know nothing but the Brahman, think of nothing but the 
Brahman, the Life will move to, embrace, enjoy nothing but the 
Brahman, the eye will see, the ear hear, the other senses sense noth¬ 
ing but the Brahman. 

But is then a complete oblivion of the external the goal? Must 
the mind and senses recede inward and fall into an unending trance 
and the life be for ever stilled? This is possible, if the soul so wills, 
but it is not inevitable and indispensable. The Mind is cosmic, one 
in all the universe; so too are the Life, and the Sense, so too is 
Matter of the body; and when they exist in and for the Brahman 
only, they will not only know this but will sense, feel and live 
in that universal unity. Therefore to whatever thing they turn 
which to the individual sense and mind and life seems now ex¬ 
ternal to them, there also it is not the mere form of things which 
they will know, think of, sense, embrace and enjoy, but always 
and only the Brahman. Moreover, the external will cease to exist 
for them, because nothing will be external but all things inter¬ 
nal to us, even the whole world and all that is in it. For the limit 
of ego, the wall of individuality will break; the individual Mind 
will cease to know itself as individual, it will be conscious only 
of universal Mind one everywhere in which individuals are only 
knots of the one mentality; so the individual life will lose its 
sense of separateness and live only in and as the one life in which 
all individuals are simply whirls of the indivisible flood of pranic 
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activity; the very body and senses will be no longer conscious of a 
separated existence, but the real body which the man will feel him¬ 
self to be physically will be the whole Earth and the whole universe 
and the whole indivisible form of things wheresoever existent, and 
the senses also will be converted to this principle of sensation so that 
even in what we call the external, the eye will see Brahman only in 
every sight, the ear will hear Brahman only in every sound, the in¬ 
ner and outer body will feel Brahman only in every touch and the 
touch itself as if internal in the greater body. The soul whose gods 
are thus converted to this supreme law and religion, will realise in 
the cosmos itself and in all its multiplicity the truth of the One besides 
whom there is no other or second. Moreover, becoming one with the 
formless and infinite, it will exceed the universe itself and see all the 
worlds not as external, not even as commensurate with itself, but as 
if within it. 

And in fact, in the higher realisation it will not be Mind, 
Life, Sense of which even the mind, life and sense themselves 
will be originally aware, but rather that which constitutes them. 
By this process of constant visiting and divine touch and influ¬ 
ence the Mind of the mind, that is to say, the superconscient 
Knowledge will take possession of the mental understanding and 
begin to turn all its vision and thinking into luminous stuff and 
vibration of light of the Supermind. So too the sense will be 
changed by the visitings of the Sense behind the sense and the 
whole sense-view of the universe itself will be altered so that 
the vital, mental and supramental will become visible to the 
senses with the physical only as their last, outermost and small¬ 
est result. So too the Life will become a superlife, a conscious 
movement of the infinite Conscious-Lorce; it will be imperson¬ 
al, unlimited by any particular acts and enjoyment, unbound to 
their results, untroubled by the dualities or the touch of sin and 
suffering, grandiose, boundless, immortal. The material world 
itself will become for these gods a figure of the infinite, lumi¬ 
nous and blissful Superconscient. 

This will be the transfiguration of the gods, but what of the 
self? Lor we have seen that there are two fundamental entities, 
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the gods and the self, and the self in us is greater than the cosmic 
Powers, its God-ward destination more vital to our perfection and 
self-fulfilment than any transfiguration of these lesser deities. There¬ 
fore not only must the gods find their one Godhead and resolve them¬ 
selves into it; that is to say, not only must the cosmic principles 
working in us resolve themselves into the working of the One, the 
Principle of all principles, so that they shall become only a unified 
existence and single action of That in spite of all play of differenti¬ 
ation, but also and with a more fundamental necessity the self in us 
which supports the action of the gods must find and enter into the 
one Self of all individual existences, the indivisible Spirit to whom 
all souls are no more than dark or luminous centres of its conscious¬ 
ness. 

This the self of man, since it is the essentiality of a mental be¬ 
ing, will do through the mind. In the gods the transfiguration is ef¬ 
fected by the Superconscient itself visiting their substance and 
opening their vision with its flashes until it has transformed them; 
but the mind is capable of another action which is only apparently 
movement of mind, but really the movement of the self towards its 
own reality. The mind seems to go to That, to attain to it; it is lifted 
out of itself into something beyond and, although it falls back, still 
by the mind the will of knowledge in the mental thought continu¬ 
ally and at last continuously remembers that into which it has en¬ 
tered. On this the Self through the mind seizes and repeatedly dwells 
and so doing it is finally caught up into it and at last able to dwell 
securely in that transcendence. It transcends the mind, it transcends 
its own mental individualisation of the being, that which it now 
knows as itself; it ascends and takes foundation in the Self of all 
and in the status of self-joyous infinity which is the supreme man¬ 
ifestation of the Self. This is the transcendent immortality, this is 
the spiritual existence which the Upanishads declare to be the goal 
of man and by which we pass out of the mortal state into the heav¬ 
en of the Spirit. 

What then happens to the gods and the cosmos and all that 
the Lord develops in His being? Does it not all disappear? Is 
not the transfiguration of the gods even a mere secondary state 
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through which we pass towards that culmination and which drops 
away from us as soon as we reach it? And with the disappearance 
of the gods and the cosmos does not the Lord too, the Master-Con¬ 
sciousness, disappear so that nothing is left but the one pure inde¬ 
terminate Existence self-blissful in an eternal inaction and non¬ 
creation? Such was the conclusion of the later Vedanta in its ex¬ 
treme monistic form and such was the sense which it tried to read 
into all the Upanishads; but it must be recognised that in the lan¬ 
guage whether of the Isha or the Kena Upanishad there is absolutely 
nothing, not even a shade or a nuance pointing to it. If we want to 
find it there, we have to put it in by force; for the actual language 
used favours instead the conclusion of other Vedantic systems, 
which considered the goal to be the eternal joy of the soul in a 
Brahmaloka or world of the Brahman in which it is one with the 
infinite existence and yet in a sense still a soul able to enjoy differ¬ 
entiation in the oneness. 

In the next verse we have the culmination of the teaching of 
the Upanishad, the result of the great transcendence which it has 
been setting forth and afterwards the description of the immortal¬ 
ity to which the souls of knowledge attain when they pass beyond 
the mortal status. It declares that Brahman is in its nature “That De¬ 
light”, Tadvanam. “Vana” is the Vedic word for delight or delight¬ 
ful, and “Tadvanam” means therefore the transcendent Delight, the 
all-blissful Ananda of which the Taittiriya Upanishad speaks as the 
highest Brahman from which all existences are born, by which all 
existences live and increase and into which all existences arrive in 
their passing out of death and birth. It is as this transcendent De¬ 
light that the Brahman must be worshipped and sought. It is this 
beatitude therefore which is meant by the immortality of the Up¬ 
anishads. And what will be the result of knowing and possessing 
Brahman as the supreme Ananda? It is that towards the knower and 
possessor of the Brahman is directed the desire of all creatures. In 
other words, he becomes a centre of the divine Delight shedding it 
on all the world and attracting all to it as to a fountain of joy and 
love and self-fulfilment in the universe. 

This is the culmination of the teaching of the Upanishad; 
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there was a demand for the secret teaching that enters into the ul¬ 
timate truth, for the “Upanishad”, and in response this doctrine has 
been given. It has been uttered, the Upanishad of the Brahman, the 
hidden ultimate truth of the supreme Existence; its beginning was 
the search for the Lord, Master of mind, life, speech and senses 
in whom is the absolute of mind, the absolute of life, the abso¬ 
lute of speech and senses and its close is the finding of Him as 
the transcendent Beatitude and the elevation of the soul that finds 
and possesses it into a living centre of that Delight towards 
which all creatures in the universe shall turn as to a fountain of 
its ecstasies. 


* 

* * 

The Upanishad closes with two verses which seem to review 
and characterise the whole work in the manner of the ancient writ¬ 
ings when they have drawn to their close. This Upanishad or gos¬ 
pel of the inmost Truth of things has for its foundation, it is said, 
the practice of self-mastery, action and the subdual of the sense- 
life to the power of the Spirit. In other words, life and works are to 
be used as a means of arriving out of the state of subjection proper 
to the soul in the ignorance into a state of mastery which brings it 
nearer to the absolute self-mastery and all-mastery of the supreme 
Soul seated in the knowledge. The Vedas, that is to say, the utter¬ 
ances of the inspired seers and the truths they hold, are described 
as all the limbs of the Upanishad; in other words, all the conver¬ 
gent lines and aspects, all the necessary elements of this great prac¬ 
tice, this profound psychological self-training and spiritual aspi¬ 
ration are set forth in these great Scriptures, channels of supreme 
knowledge and indicators of a supreme discipline. Truth is its 
home; and this Truth is not merely intellectual verity, — for that 
is not the sense of the word in the Vedic writings, — but man's 
ultimate human state of true being, true consciousness, right knowl¬ 
edge, right works, right joy of existence, all indeed that is contrary 
to the falsehood of egoism and ignorance. It is by these means, by 
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using works and self-discipline for mastery of oneself and for the 
generation of spiritual energy, by fathoming in all its parts the knowl¬ 
edge and repeating the high example of the great Vedic seers and by 
living in the Truth that one becomes capable of the great ascent which 
the Upanishad opens to us. 

The goal of the ascent is the world of the true and vast exist¬ 
ence of which the Veda speaks as the Truth that is the final goal and 
home of man. It is described here as the greater infinite heavenly 
world, (Swargaloka, Swarloka of the Veda), which is not the lesser 
Swarga of the Puranas or the lesser Brahmaloka of the Mundaka 
Upanishad, its world of the sun's rays to which the soul arrives by 
works of virtue and piety, but falls from them by the exhaustion of their 
merit; it is the higher Swarga or Brahman- world of the Katha which 
is beyond the dual symbols of birth and death, the higher Brahman- 
worlds of the Mundaka which the soul enters by knowledge and re¬ 
nunciation. It is therefore a state not belonging to the Ignorance, but 
to Knowledge. It is, in fact, the infinite existence and beatitude of the 
soul in the being of the all-blissful existence; it is too the higher sta¬ 
tus, the light of the Mind beyond the mind, the joy and eternal mastery 
of the Life beyond the life, the riches of the Sense beyond the senses. 
And the soul finds in it not only its own largeness but finds too and 
possesses the infinity of the One and it has firm foundation in that 
immortal state because there a supreme Silence and eter nal Peace are 
the secure foundation of eternal Knowledge and absolute Joy. 



XV 

A Last Word 


WE HAVE now completed our review of this Upanishad; we have 
considered minutely the bearings of its successive utterances and striv¬ 
en to make as precise as we can to the intelligence the sense of the 
puissant phrases in which it gives us its leading clues to that which 
can never be entirely expressed by human speech. We have some idea 
of what it means by that Brahman, by the Mind of mind, the Life of 
life, the Sense of sense, the Speech of speech, by the opposition of 
ourselves and the gods, by the Unknowable who is yet not utterly un¬ 
knowable to us, by the transcendence of the mortal state and the con¬ 
quest of immortality. 

Fundamentally its teaching reposes on the assertion of three 
states of existence, the human and mortal, the Brahman-conscious¬ 
ness which is the absolute of our relativities, and the utter Abso¬ 
lute which is unknowable. The first is in a sense a false status of 
misrepresentation because it is a continual term of apparent oppo¬ 
sites and balancings where the truth of things is a secret unity; we 
have here a bright or positive figure and a dark or negative figure 
and both are figures, neither the Truth; still in that we now live and 
through that we have to move to the Beyond. The second is the Lord 
of all this dual action who is beyond it; He is the truth of Brahman 
and not in any way a falsehood or misrepresentation, but the truth 
of it as attained by us in our eternal supramental being; in Him are 
the absolutes of all that here we experience in partial figures. The 
Unknowable is beyond our grasp because though it is the same 
Reality, yet it exceeds even our highest term of eternal being and 
is beyond Existence and Non-existence; it is therefore to the Brah¬ 
man, the Lord who has a relation to what we are that we must di¬ 
rect our search if we would attain beyond what temporarily seems 
to what eternally is. 
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The attainment of the Brahman is our escape from the mor¬ 
tal status into Immortality, by which we understand not the sur¬ 
vival of death, but the finding of our true self of eternal being 
and bliss beyond the dual symbols of birth and death. By im¬ 
mortality we mean the absolute life of the soul as opposed to the 
transient and mutable life in the body which it assumes by birth 
and death and rebirth and superior also to its life as the mere 
mental being who dwells in the world subjected helplessly to this 
law of death and birth or seems at least by his ignorance to be 
subjected to this and to other laws of the lower Nature, To know 
and possess its true nature, free, absolute, master of itself and its 
embodiments is the soul's means of transcendence, and to know 
and possess this is to know and possess the Brahman. It is also 
to rise out of mortal world into immortal world, out of world of 
bondage into world of largeness, out of finite world into infinite 
world. It is to ascend out of earthly joy and sorrow into a tran¬ 
scendent Beatitude. 

This must be done by the abandonment of our attachment to the 
figure of things in the mortal world. We must put from us its death 
and dualities if we would compass the unity and immortality. There¬ 
fore it follows that we must cease to make the goods of this world 
or even its right, light and beauty our object of pursuit; we must go 
beyond these to a supreme Good, a transcendent Truth, Light and 
Beauty in which the opposite figures of what we call evil disappear. 
But still, being in this world, it is only through something in this 
world itself that we can transcend it; it is through its figures that we 
must find the absolute. Therefore, we scrutinise them and perceive 
that there are first these forms of mind, life, speech and sense, all 
of them figures and imperfect suggestions, and then behind them the 
cosmic principles through which the One acts. It is to these cos¬ 
mic principles that we must proceed and turn them from their 
ordinary aim and movement in the world to find their own su¬ 
preme aim and absolute movement in their own one Godhead, the 
Lord, the Brahman; they must be drawn to leave the workings of 
ordinary mind and find the superconscient Mind, to leave the 
workings of ordinary speech and sense and find the supra-mental 
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Sense and original Word, to leave the apparent workings of mundane 
Life and find the transcendent Life. 

Besides the gods, there is our self, the spirit within who sup¬ 
ports all this action of the gods. Our spirit too must turn from its 
absorption in its figure of itself as it sees it involved in the move¬ 
ment of individual life, mind, body and subject to it and must di¬ 
rect its gaze upward to its own supreme Self who is beyond all 
this movement and master of it all. Therefore the mind must in¬ 
deed become passive to the divine Mind, the sense to the divine 
Sense, the life to the divine Life and by receptivity to constant 
touches and visitings of the highest be transfigured into a reflec¬ 
tion of these transcendences; but also the individual self must 
through the mind's aspiration upwards, through upliftings of it¬ 
self beyond, through constant memory of the supreme Reality in 
which during these divine moments it has lived, ascend finally 
into that Bliss and Power and Light. 

But this will not necessarily mean the immersion into an all- 
oblivious Being eternally absorbed in His own inactive self-exist- 
ence. For the mind, sense, life going beyond their individual forma¬ 
tions find that they are only one centre of the sole Mind, Life, Form 
of things and therefore they find Brahman in that also and not only 
in an individual transcendence; they bring down the vision of the 
superconscient into that also and not only into their own individual 
workings. The mind of the individual escapes from its limits and 
becomes the one universal mind, his life the one universal life, his 
bodily sense the sense of the whole universe and even more as his 
own indivisible Brahman-body. He perceives the universe in him¬ 
self and he perceives also his self in all existences and knows it to 
be the one, the omnipresent, the single-multiple all-inhabiting Lord 
and Reality. Without this realisation he has not fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions of immortality. Therefore it is said that what the sages seek is 
to distinguish and see the Brahman in all existences; by that discov¬ 
ery, realisation and possession of Him everywhere and in all they 
attain to their immortal existence. 

Still although the victory of the gods, that is to say, the 
progressive perfection of the mind, life, body in the positive 
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terms of good, right, joy, knowledge, power is recognised as a vic¬ 
tory of the Brahman and the necessity of using life and human works 
in the world as a means of preparation and self-mastery is admit¬ 
ted, yet a final passing away into the infinite heavenly world or 
status of the Brahman-consciousness is held out as the goal. And 
this would seem to imply a rejection of the life of the cosmos. Well 
then may we ask, we the modern humanity more and more con¬ 
scious of the inner warning of that which created us, be it Nature 
or God, that there is a work for the race, a divine purpose in its 
creation which exceeds the salvation of the individual soul, because 
the universal is as real or even more real than the individual, we who 
feel more and more, in the language of the Koran, that the Lord did 
not create heaven and earth in a jest, that Brahman did not begin 
dreaming this world-dream in a moment of aberration and deliri¬ 
um, — well may we ask whether this gospel of individual salva¬ 
tion is all the message even of this purer, earlier, more catholic 
Vedanta. If so, then Vedanta at its best is a gospel for the saint, the 
ascetic, the monk, the solitary, but it has not a message which the 
widening consciousness of the world can joyfully accept as the 
word for which it was waiting. For there is evidently something 
vital that has escaped it, a profound word of the riddle of exist¬ 
ence from which it has turned its eyes or which it was unable or 
thought it not worth while to solve. 

Now certainly there is an emphasis in the Upanishads in¬ 
creasing steadily as time goes on into an over-emphasis, on the sal¬ 
vation of the individual, on his rejection of the lower cosmic life. 
This note increases in them as they become later in date, it swells 
afterwards into the rejection of all cosmic life whatever and that 
becomes finally in later Hinduism almost the one dominant and 
all-challenging cry. It does not exist in the earlier Vedic revela¬ 
tion where individual salvation is regarded as a means towards 
a great cosmic victory, the eventual conquest of heaven and earth 
by the superconscient Truth and Bliss and those who have 
achieved the victory in the past are the conscious helpers of their 
yet battling posterity. If this earlier note is missing in the Up¬ 
anishads, then, — for great as are these Scriptures, luminous, 
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profound, sublime in their unsurpassed truth, beauty and power, yet 
it is only the ignorant soul that will make itself the slave of a book, 
— then in using them as an aid to knowledge we must insistently 
call back that earlier missing note, we must seek elsewhere a so¬ 
lution for the word of the riddle that has been ignored. The Up- 
anishad alone of extant scriptures gives us without veil or stint¬ 
ing, with plenitude and a noble catholicity the truth of the Brah¬ 
man; its aid to humanity is therefore indispensable. Only, where 
anything essential is missing, we must go beyond the Upanishads 
to seek it, — as for instance when we add to its emphasis on di¬ 
vine knowledge the indispensable ardent emphasis of the later 
teachings upon divine love and the high emphasis of the Veda upon 
divine works. 

The Vedic gospel of a supreme victory in heaven and on earth 
for the divine in man, the Christian gospel of a kingdom of God and 
divine city upon earth, the Puranic idea of progressing Avataras end¬ 
ing in the kingdom of the perfect and the restoration of the golden 
Age, not only contain behind their forms a profound truth, but they 
are necessary to the religious sense in mankind. Without it the teach¬ 
ing of the vanity of human life and of a passionate fleeing and re¬ 
nunciation can only be powerful in passing epochs or else on the few 
strong souls in each age that are really capable of these things. The 
rest of humanity will either reject the creed which makes that its 
foundation or ignore it in practice while professing it in precept or 
else must sink under the weight of its own impotence and the sense 
of the illusion of life or of the curse of God upon the world as medi¬ 
aeval Christendom sank into ignorance and obscurantism or later 
India into stagnant torpor and the pettiness of a life of aimless ego¬ 
ism. The promise for the individual is well but the promise for the 
race is also needed. Our father Heaven must remain bright with the 
hope of deliverance, but also our mother Earth must not feel herself 
for ever accursed. 

It was necessary at one time to insist even exclusively on 
the idea of individual salvation so that the sense of a Beyond 
might be driven into man's mentality, as it was necessary at one 
time to insist on a heaven of joys for the virtuous and pious so that 
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man might be drawn by that shining bait towards the practice of 
religion and the suppression of his unbridled animality. But as the 
lures of earth have to be conquered, so also have the lures of heav¬ 
en. The lure of a pleasant Paradise of the rewards of virtue has 
been rejected by man; the Upanishads belittled it ages ago in In¬ 
dia and it is now no longer dominant in the mind of the people; 
the similar lure in popular Christianity and popular Islam has no 
meaning for the conscience of modern humanity. The lure of a 
release from birth and death and withdrawal from the cosmic la¬ 
bour must also be rejected, as it was rejected by Mahayanist 
Buddhism which held compassion and helpfulness to be greater 
than Nirvana. As the virtues we practise must be done without 
demand of earthly or heavenly reward, so the salvation we seek 
must be purely internal and impersonal; it must be the release from 
egoism, the union with the Divine, the realisation of our univer¬ 
sality as well as our transcendence, and no salvation should be 
valued which takes us away from the love of God in his manifes¬ 
tation and the help we can give to the world. If need be, it must 
be taught for a time, “Better this hell with our other suffering selves 
than a solitary salvation.” 

Fortunately, there is no need to go to such lengths and deny one 
side of the truth in order to establish another. The Upanishad itself 
suggests the door of escape from any overemphasis in its own state¬ 
ment of the truth. For the man who knows and possesses the supreme 
Brahman as the transcendent Beatitude becomes a centre of that 
delight to which all his fellows shall come, a well from which they 
can draw the divine waters. Here is the clue that we need. The con¬ 
nection with the universe is preserved for the one reason which su¬ 
premely justifies that connection; it must subsist not from the desire 
of personal earthly joy, as with those who are still bound, but for 
help to all creatures. Two then are the objects of the high-reaching 
soul, to attain the Supreme and to be for ever for the good of all the 
world, — even as Brahman Himself; whether here or elsewhere, 
does not essentially matter. Still where the struggle is thickest, there 
should be the hero of the spirit, that is surely the highest choice of 
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the son of Immortality; the earth calls most, because it has most need 
of him, to the soul that has become one with the universe. 

And the nature of the highest good that can be done is also indi¬ 
cated, — though other lower forms of help are not therefore exclud¬ 
ed. To assist in the lesser victories of the gods which must prepare 
the supreme victory of the Brahman may well be and must be in some 
way or other a part of our task; but the greatest helpfulness of all is 
this, to be a human centre of the Light, the Glory, the Bliss, the Strength, 
the Knowledge of the Divine Existence, one through whom it shall 
communicate itself lavishly to other men and attract by its magnet of 
delight their souls to that which is the Highest. 



Katha Upanishad 




The Katha Upanishad 
of the Black Yajurveda 

THE FIRST CYCLE; FIRST CHAPTER 

1 

usan ha vai vajasravasah sarvavedasam dadau 
tasya ha naciketa ndma putra dsa 

Vajasravasa, desiring, gave all he had. Now Vajasravasa had a son 
named Nachiketas. 

2 

tarn ha kumaram santarii daksinasu niyamdnasu sraddhd vivesa 
so 'many at a 

As the gifts were led past, faith took possession of him who was 
yet a boy unwed and he pondered: 

3 

pltodaka jagdhatrna dugdhadohd nirindriydh 
anandd ndma te lokdstdn sa gacchati td dadat 

“Cattle that have drunk their water, eaten their grass, yielded their 
milk, worn out their organs, of undelight are the worlds which he 
reaches who gives such as these.” 

4 

sa hovdica pitaram tata kasmai mam ddsyaslti 
dvitlyam trtiyam tarn hovdica mrtyave tvd daddmlti 

He said to his father, “Me, O my father, to whom wilt thou give?” 
A second time and a third he said it, and he replied, “To Death I 
give thee.” 

5 

bahdndmemi prathamo bahunamemi madhyamah 
kirii svidyamasya kartavyam yanmayddya karisyati 

“Among many I walk the first, among many I walk the midmost; 
something Death means to do which today by me he will accom¬ 
plish.” 
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6 

anupasya yathci purve pratipasya tathdpare 
sasyamiva martyah pacyate sasyamivajayate punah 

“Look back and see, even as were the men of old, — look round! 
— even so are they that have come after. Mortal man withers like 
the fruits of the field and like the fruits of the field he is bom again.” 

7 

vaisvanarah pravisatyatithirbrahmano grhan 
tasyaitam sdntim kurvanti hara vaivasvatodakam 

His attendants say to Yama: 

“Fire is the Brahmin who enters as a guest the houses of men; him 
thus they appease. Bring, O son of Vivasvan, 1 the water of the 
guest-rite. 

8 

asapratikse samgatam sunrtdm cestapurte putrapasumsca sarvdn 
etad vrhkte purusasyalpamedhaso yasydnasnan vasati brahmano grhe 

“That man of little understanding in whose house a Brahmin dwells 
fasting, all his hope and his expectation and all he has gained and 
the good and truth that he has spoken and the wells he has dug and 
the sacrifices he has offered and all his sons and his cattle are torn 
from him by that guest unhonoured.” 

9 

tisro rdtriryadavatsirgrhe me 'nasnan brahmannatithirnamasyah 
namaste'stu brahman svasti me'stu tasmdtprati trinvardnvrnisva 

“Because for three nights thou hast dwelt in my house, O Brahmin, 
a guest worthy of reverence, — salutation to thee, O Brahmin, on 
me let there be the weal, — therefore three boons do thou choose; 
for each night a boon.” 


1 Yama, lord of death, is also the master of the Law in the world, and he is there¬ 
fore the child of the Sun, luminous Master of Truth from which the Law is born. 
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10 

santasamkalpah sumana yatha sydd vitamanyurgautamo mabhi 
mrtyo 

tvatprasrstam mdbhivadetpratita etat traydndm prathamam vararii vrne 

“Tranquillised in his thought and serene of mind be the Gautama, 
my father, let his passion over me pass away from him; assured 
in heart let him greet me from thy grasp delivered; this boon I 
choose, the first of three.” 

11 

yatha purastdd bhavitd pratlta audddlakirdrunirmatprasrstah 
sukham rdtrih sayitd vitamanyustvdm dadrsivanmrtyumukhatpramuk- 
tam 

“Even as before assured in heart and by me released shall he be, 
Auddalaki Aruni, thy father; sweetly shall he sleep through the 
nights and his passion shall pass away from him, having seen thee 
from death's jaws delivered.” 

12 

svarge loke na bhayarii kimcandsti na tatra tvam na jarayci bibheti 
ubhe tirtvdsandydpipa.se sokdtigo modate svargaloke 

“In heaven fear is not at all, in heaven, O Death, thou art not, nor 
old age and its terrors; crossing over hunger and thirst as over two 

rivers, leaving sorrow behind the soul in heaven rejoices. 

13 

sa tvamagnim svargyamadhyesi mrtyo prabruhi tvam sraddadhdndya mahyam 
svargalokd amrtatvam bhajanta etad dvitiyena vrne varena 

“Therefore that heavenly Flame 2 which thou, O Death, studiest, 
expound unto me, for I believe. They who win their world of heav¬ 
en, have immortality for their portion. This for the second boon I 

have chosen.” 

14 

pra te bravimi tadu me nibodha svargyamagnim naciketah prajdnan 
anantalokaptimatho pratisthdm viddhi tvametam nihitam guhdydm 

2 The celestial force concealed subconsciently in man's mortality by the kindling 
of which and its right ordering man transcends his earthly nature; not the physical 
flame of the external sacrifice to which these profound phrases are inapplicable. 
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“Hearken to me and understand, 0 Nachiketas; I declare to thee that 
heavenly Flame, for I know it. Know this to be the possession of 
infinite existence and the foundation and the thing hidden in the 
secret cave of our being.” 

15 

lokddimagnim tamuvaca tasmai yd istakd ydvatlrvd yathd vd 
sa cdpi tatpratyavadad yathoktamathasya mrtyuh punarevdha tustah 

Of the Flame that is the world's beginning 3 he told him and what 
are the bricks to him and how many and the way of their setting; 
and Nachiketas too repeated it even as it was told; then Death was 
pleased and said to him yet farther; 

16 

tamabravitpriyamano mahatma vararn tavehadya daddmi bhuyah 
tavaiva namna bhavitayamagnih srnkam cemdmanekarupam grhana 

Yea; the Great Soul was gratified and said to him, “Yet a farther 
boon today I give thee; for even by thy name shall this Fire be 
called; this necklace also take unto thee, a necklace 4 of many fig¬ 
ures. 


17 

trinaciketastribhiretya sandhim trikarmakrt tarati janmamrtyu 
brahmajajnam devamldyam viditvd nicdyyemdm santimatyantameti 

“Whoso lights the three fires 5 of Nachiketas and comes to 
union with the Three 6 and does the triple works, 7 beyond 
birth and death he crosses; for he finds the God of our 

3 The Divine Force concealed in the subconscient is that which has originated and 
built up the worlds. At the other end in the superconscient it reveals itself as the 
Divine Being, Lord and Knower who has manifested Himself out of the Brahman. 

4 The necklace of many figures is Prakriti, creative Nature which comes under 
the control of the soul that has attained to the divine existence. 

5 Probably, the divine force utilised to raise to divinity the triple being of man. 

6 Possibly, the three Purushas, soul-states or Personalities of the divine Being, 
indicated by the three letters AUM. The highest Brahman is beyond the three let¬ 
ters of the mystic syllable. 

7 The sacrifice of the lower existence to the divine, consummated on the three 
planes of man's physical, vital and mental consciousness. 
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adoration, the Knower 8 who is bom from the Brahman, whom hav¬ 
ing beheld he attains to surpassing peace. 

18 

trindciketastrayametad viditvd va evam vidvdmscinute ndciketam 
sa mrtyupdsanpuratah pranodya sokdtigo modate svargaloke 

“When a man has the three flames of Nachiketas and knows this 
that is Triple, when so knowing he beholds the Flame of Nach¬ 
iketas, then he thrusts from in front of him the meshes of the snare 
of death; leaving sorrow behind him he in heaven rejoices. 

19 

esa te'gnirnaciketah svargyo yamavrnlthd dvitlyena varena 
etamagnim tavaiva pravaksyantijanasastrtiyam varam naciketo vmlsva 

“This is the heavenly Flame, O Nachiketas, which thou hast 
chosen for the second boon; of this Flame the peoples shall 
speak that it is thine indeed. A third boon choose, O Nachike¬ 
tas.” 

20 

yeyam prete vicikitsd manusye'stltyeke ndyamasUti caike 
etad vidyamanusistastvayaham vardnamesa varastrtlyah 

“This debate that there is over the man who has passed and some 
say 'This he is not' and some that he is, that, taught by thee, I would 
know; this is the third boon of the boons of my choosing.” 

21 

devairatrdpi vicikitsitam purd na hi sujneyamanuresa dharmah 
anyarh varam naciketo vmlsva md moparotsirati md srjainam 

“Even by the gods was this debated of old; for it is not easy of 
knowledge, since very subtle is the law of it. Another boon 
choose, O Nachiketas; importune me not, nor urge me; this, this 
abandon.” 


8 The Purusha or Divine Being, Knower of the Field, who dwells within all and 
for whose pleasure Prakriti fulfils the cosmic play. 
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22 

devairatrdpi vicikitsitam kila tvam ca mrtyo yanna sujneyamdttha 
vaktd cdsya tvddrganyo na labhyo ndnyo varastulya etasya kascit 

“Even by the gods was this debated, it is sure, and thou thyself hast 
said that it is not easy of knowledge; never shall I find another like 
thee 9 to tell of it, nor is there any other boon that is its equal.” 

23 

satdyusah putrapautramrnlsva bahunpasiin hastihiranyamasvdn 
bhumermahaddyatanam vrnisva svayam ca jiva sarado yavadicchasi 

“Choose sons and grandsons who shall live each a hundred years, 
choose much cattle and elephants and gold and horses; choose a 
mighty reach of earth and thyself live for as many years as thou 
listest. 

24 

etattulyam yadi manyase vararii vrnisva vittam cirajivikam ca 
mahabhumau naciketastvamedhi kcimdndm tvd kamabhajam karomi 

“This boon if thou deemest equal to that of thy asking, choose wealth 
and long living; possess thou, O Nachiketas, a mighty country; I give 
thee thy desire of all desirable things for thy portion. 

25 

ye ye kama durlabha martyaloke sarvankdmdmschandatah prdrthayasva 
imd rdimdh sarathdh saturya na hidrsa lambhaniya manusyaih 
dbhirmatprattabhih paricarayasva naciketo maranam mdnupraksih 

“Yea, all desires that are hard to win in the world of mortals, all 
demand at thy pleasure; lo, these delectable women with their 
chariots and their bugles, whose like are not to be won by men, 
these I will give thee; live with them for thy handmaidens. But of 
death question not, O Nachiketas.” 

26 

svobhdvd martyasya yadantakaitat sarvendriydndm jarayanti tejah 


9 Yama is the knower and keeper of the cosmic Law through which the soul has 
to rise by death and life to the freedom of Immortality. 
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api sarvam jivitamalpameva tavaiva vahastava nrtyaglte 

“Until the morrow mortal man has these things, O Ender, and they 
wear away all this keenness and glory of his senses; nay, all life is 
even for a little. Thine are these chariots and thine the dancing of 
these women and their singing. 

27 

na vittena tarpanlyo manusyo lapsyamahe vittamadrdksma cettvdi 
jivisyamo ydvacfisisyasi tvam varastu me varaniyah sa eva 

“Man is not to be satisfied by riches, and riches we shall have if 
we have beheld thee and shall live as long as thou shalt be lord of 
us. 10 This boon and no other is for my choosing. 

28 

ajiryatdmamrtdnamupetya jiryanmartyah kvadhahsthah prajanan 
abhidhydyan varnaratipramoddnatidirghe jlvite ko rameta 

“Who that is a mortal man and grows old and dwells down upon 
the unhappy earth, when he has come into the presence of the age¬ 
less Immortals and knows, yea, who when he looks very close at 
beauty and enjoyment and pleasure, can take delight in overlong 
living? 

29 

yasminnidam vicikitsanti mrtyo yatsampardye mahati bruhi nastat 
yo'yam varo gudhamanupravisto nanyam tasmannaciketd vrnlte 

“This of which they thus debate, O Death, declare to me, even that 
which is in the great passage; than this boon which enters in into 
the secret that is hidden from us, no other chooses Nachiketas. 


10 Life being a figure of death and Death of life, the only true existence is the 
infinite, divine and immortal. 
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THE FIRST CYCLE; SECOND CHAPTER 

1 

anyacchreyo'nyadutaiva preyaste ubhe ndnarthe purusam sinltah 
t ay oh sreya ddaddnasya sadhu bhavati hiyate'rthddya u prey o vrnite 

Yama speaks: 

One thing is the good and quite another thing is the pleasant, and 
both seize upon a man with different meanings. Of these whoso 
takes the good, it is well with him; he falls from the aim of life 
who chooses the pleasant. 

2 

sreyasca preyasca manusyametastau samparltya vivinakti dhlrah 
sreyo hi dhiro'bhipreyaso vrnitepreyo mando yogaksemdd vrnite 

The good and the pleasant come to a man and the thoughtful mind 
turns all around them and distinguishes. The wise chooses out the 
good from the pleasant, but the dull soul chooses the pleasant 
rather than the getting of his good and its having. 

3 

sa tvampriyanpriyaruparhsca kdmdnabhidhydyan naciketo'tyasraksih 
naitam srhkdrn vittamayimavdpto yasydm majjanti bahavo manusyah 

And thou, O Nachiketas, hast looked close at the objects of de¬ 
sire, at pleasant things and beautiful, and thou hast cast them from 
thee; thou hast not entered into the net of riches in which many 
men sink to perdition. 

4 

duramete viparite visuci avidya yd ca vidyeti jhditdi 
vidydbhipsinam naciketasam manye na tvd kdmd bahavo 'lolupanta 

For far apart are these, opposite, divergent, the one that is known 
as the Ignorance and the other the Knowledge. But Nachiketas I 
deem truly desirous of the knowledge whom so many desirable 
things could not make to lust after them. 
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5 

avidydydmantare vartamdndh svayarn dhirdh pauditarhmanyamdndh 
dandramyamandh pariyanti mudhd andhenaiva niyamdnd yathandhah 

They who dwell in the ignorance, within it, wise in their own wit 
and deeming themselves very learned, men bewildered are they 
who wander about round and round circling like blind men led by 
the blind. 

6 

na sampardyah pratibhdti bdlam pramadyantam vittamohena mudham 
ayarii loko ndsti para iti maul punah punarvasamapadyate me 

The childish wit bewildered and drunken with the illusion of riches 
cannot open its eyes to see the passage to heaven; for he that thinks 
this world is and there is no other, comes again and again into 
Death's thraldom. 

7 

sravandydpi bahubhiryo na labhyah srnvanto'pi bahavo yam na vidyuh 
dscaryo vaktd kusalo'sya labdha’scaryo jndta kusalanusistah 

He that is not easy even to be heard of by many, and even of those 
that have heard they are many who have not known Him, — a 
miracle is the man that can speak of Him wisely or is skilful to 
win Him, and when one is found, a miracle is the listener who can 
know God even when taught of Him by the knower. 

8 

na narendvarena prokta esa suvijneyo bahudha cintyamdnah 
ananyaprokte gatiratra nastyaniyan hyatarkyamanupramanat 

An inferior man cannot tell you of Him; for thus told thou canst 
not truly know Him, since He is thought of in many aspects. Yet 
unless told of Him by another thou canst not find thy way there 
to Him; for He is subtler than subtlety and that which logic can¬ 
not reach. 

9 

naisd tarkena matirdpaneya proktdnyenaiva sujndndya prestha 
yarn tvamapah satyadhrtirbatdsi tvddrn no bhuydnnaciketah prastd 
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This wisdom is not to be had by reasoning, O beloved Nachiket- 
as; only when told thee by another it brings real knowledge, — the 
wisdom which thou hast gotten. Truly thou art steadfast in the Truth! 
Even such a questioner as thou art may I meet with always. 

10 

jdndmyaham sevadhirity unity am na hyadhruvaih prdpyate hi dhruvam 
tat 

tato maya naciketascito'gniranityairdravyaih praptavanasmi nityam 
Nachiketas speaks: 

I know of treasure that it is not for ever; for not by things unstable 
shall one attain That which is stable; therefore I heaped the fire of 
Nachiketas, and by the sacrifice of transitory things I won the Eter¬ 
nal. 

11 

kamasyaptim jagatah pratisthdm kratoranantyamabhayasya param 
stomam mahadurugayampratisthdm drstva dhrtyd dhiro naciketo'tyasraksih 

Yama speaks: 

When thou hast seen in thy grasp, O Nachiketas, the possession 
of desire and firm foundation of this world and an infinity of power 
and the other shore of security and praise and scope and wide 
moving and firm foundation, 11 wise and strong in steadfastness 
thou didst cast these things from thee. 

12 

tarii durdarsam gudhamanupravistam guhdhitam gahvarestham puranam 
adhyatmayogadhigamena devarii matva dhiro harsasokau jahati 

Realising God by attainment to Him through spiritual Yoga, even 
the Ancient of Days who hath entered deep into that which is hid¬ 
den and is hard to see, for he is established in our secret being and 
lodged in the cavern heart of things, the wise and steadfast man 
casts far from him joy and sorrow. 


Or, “and great fame chanted through widest regions”. 
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etacchrutva samparigrhya martyah pravrhya dharmyamanumeta- 
mcipya 

set modate modanlyam hi labdhvd vivrtam sadina naciketasam manye 

When mortal man has heard, when he has grasped, when he has 
forcefully separated the Righteous One from his body and won that 
subtle Being, then he has delight, for he has got that which one can 
indeed delight in. Verily I deem of Nachiketas as a house wide open. 

14 

anyatra dharmddanyatrddharmddanyatrdsmat krtdkrtdt 
anyatra bhutacca bhavydcca yattatpasyasi tadvada 

Nachiketas speaks: 

Tell me of That which thou seest otherwhere than in virtue and 
otherwhere than in unrighteousness, otherwhere than in the cre¬ 
ated and the uncreated, otherwhere than in that which has been 
and that which shall be. 

15 

sarve vedd yatpadamdmananti tapdmsi sarvani ca yadvadanti 
yadicchanto brahmacaryam caranti tatte padam samgrahena bramnyomitvetat 

Yama speaks: 

The seat and goal that all the Vedas glorify and which all auster¬ 
ities declare, for the desire of which men practise holy living, of 
That will I tell thee in brief compass. OM is that goal, O Nach¬ 
iketas. 

16 

etaddhyevaksaram brahma etaddhyevaksaram param 
etaddhyevaksaram jhdtva yo yadicchati tasya tat 

For this Syllable is Brahman, this Syllable is the Most High: this 
Syllable if one know, whatsoever one shall desire, it is his. 

17 

etadalambanam sresthametaddlambanam param 
etaddlambanam jhdtva brahmaloke mahiyate 

This support is the best, this support is the highest, knowing 
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this support one grows great in the world of the Brahman. 

18 

na jciyate mriyate vd vipascinndyaih kutascinna babhuva kascit 
ajo nityah sdsvato'yam purdno na hanyate hanyamdne sarlre 

That Wise One is not born, neither does he die; he came not from 
anywhere, neither is he anyone; he is unborn, he is everlasting, he 
is ancient and sempiternal, he is not slain in the slaying of the body. 

19 

hanta cenmanyate hantum hatascenmanyate hatam 
ubhau tan na vijanito ndiyam hanti na hanyate 

If the slayer think that he slays, if the slain think that he is slain, 
both of these have not the knowledge. This slays not, neither is 
He slain. 

20 

anoranlyanmahato mahiydndtmdsya jantornihito guhdydm 
tamakratuh pasyati vitasoko dhatuprasdddnmahimdnamdtmanah 

Finer than the fine, huger than the huge the Self hides in the se¬ 
cret heart of the creature: when a man strips himself of will and is 
weaned from sorrow, then he beholds Him, purified from the 
mental elements he sees the greatness of the Self-being. 

21 

dsino durum vrajati saydno yati sarvatah 
kastam madamadam devarii madanyo jnatumarhati 

Seated He journeys far off, lying down He goes everywhere. Who 
other than I is fit to know God, even Him who is rapture and the 
transcendence of rapture? 

22 

asariram sariresvanavasthesvavasthitam 
mahdntam vibhumdtmdnam matvd dhlro na socati 

Realising the Bodiless in bodies, the Established in things unset¬ 
tled, the Great and Omnipresent Self, the wise and steadfast soul 
grieves no longer. 
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ndyamatmd pravacanena labhyo na medhaya na bahuna srutena 
yamevaisa vrnute tenet labhyastasyaisa dtmd vivrnute tanum sveim 

The Self is not to be won by eloquent teaching, nor by brain pow¬ 
er, nor by much learning: but only he whom this being chooses can 
win Him, for to him this Self bares His body. 

24 

navirato duscaritannasanto nasamahitah 
ndsdntamdnaso vapi prajndnenainamdpnuydt 

None who has not ceased from doing evil, or who is not calm, or 
not concentrated in his being, or whose mind has not been tran- 
quillised, can by wisdom attain to Him. 

25 

yasya brahma cct ksatram ca ubhe bhcivata odanah 
mrtyuryasyopasecanam ka itthd veda yatra salt 

He to whom the sages are as meat and heroes as food for His eat¬ 
ing and Death is an ingredient of His banquet, how thus shall one 
know of Him where He abideth? 

THE FIRST CYCLE; THIRD CHAPTER 

1 

rtam pibantau sukrtasya loke guham pravistau parame parardhe 
chdydtapau brahmavido vadanti pancagnayo ye ca trindeiketdh 

Yamci speaks: 

There are two that drink deep of the Truth in the world of work 
well accomplished: they are lodged in the secret plane of being 
and in the highest kingdom of the most High is their dwelling: as 
of light and shade the knowers of the Brahman speak of them and 
those of the five fires and those who have the three fires of Nach- 
iketas. 

2 

yah seturljdndndmaksaram brahma yatparam 
abhayam titirsatdm param ndeiketam sakemahi 
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May we have strength to ki ndle Agni Nachiketas, for he is the bridge 
of those who do sacrifice and he is Brahman supreme and imper¬ 
ishable, and the far shore of security to those who would cross this 
ocean. 

3 

dtmanam rathinam viddhi sariram rathameva tu 
buddhim tu sarathim viddhi manah pragrcdiameva ca 

Know the body for a chariot and the soul for the master of the char¬ 
iot: know Reason for the charioteer and the mind for the reins only. 

4 

indriydni hayandhurvisaydriistesu gocardn 
dtmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktetydhurmanisinah 

The senses they speak of as the steeds and the objects of sense as 
the paths in which they move; and One yoked with Self and the 
mind and the senses is the enjoyer, say the thinkers. 

5 

yastvavijndnavan bhavatyayuktena manasa sadd 
tasyendriyanyavasydni dustdsvd iva sdratheh 

Now he that is without knowledge with his mind ever unapplied, 
his senses are to him as wild horses and will not obey the driver 
of the chariot. 

6 

yastu vijhdnavdn bhavati yuktena manasd sadd 
tasyendriyani vasyani sadasva iva sdratheh 

6. But he that has knowledge with his mind ever applied, his senses 
are to him as noble steeds and they obey the driver. 

7 

yastvavijndnavan bhavatyamanaskah sadd 'sucih 
na sa tatpadamdpnoti samsaram cadhigacchati 

Yea, he that is without knowledge and is unmindful and is ever 
unclean, reaches not that goal, but wanders in the cycle of phe¬ 


nomena. 
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8 

yastu vijndnavan bhavati samanaskah sadd sucih 
sa tu tatpadamdpnoti yasmad bhuyo na jdyate 

But he that has knowledge and is mindful and pure always, reach¬ 
es that goal whence he is not born again. 

9 

vijndnasdrathiryastu manahpragrahavan narah 
so'dhvanah pdramdpnoti tadvisnoh paramam padam 

That man who uses the mind for reins and the knowledge for the 
driver, reaches the end of his road, the highest seat of Vishnu. 

10 

indriyebhyah para hyarthd arthebhyasca par am manah 
manasastu para buddhirbuddheratmd mahanparah 

Than the senses the objects of sense are higher; and higher than 
the objects of sense is the Mind; and higher than the Mind is the 
faculty of knowledge; and than that is the Great Self higher. 

11 

mahatah paramavyaktamavyaktdt purusah parah 
purusanna parath kincitsa kasthd sd para gatih 

And higher than the Great Self is the Unmanifest and higher than 
the Unmanifest is the Purusha: than the Purusha there is none 
higher: He is the culmination. He is the highest goal of the jour¬ 
ney. 

12 

esa sarvesu bhiitesu gudho 'tmd na prakdsate 
drsyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmayd suksmadarsibhih 

The secret Self in all existences does not manifest Himself to the 
vision: yet is He seen by the seers of the subtle by a subtle and 
perfect understanding. 

13 

vacched vanmanasi prdjnastadyacchejjnana dtmani 
jndnamatmani mahati niyacchet tadyacchecchanta dtmani 
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Let the wise man restrain speech in his mind and mind in his self 
of knowledge, and knowledge in the Great Self, and that again let 
him restrain in the Self that is at peace. 

14 

uttisthata jdgrata prdpya varannibodhata 

ksurasya dhara nisitd duratyayd durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti 

Arise, awake, find out the great ones and learn of them; for sharp 
as a razor's edge, hard to traverse, difficult of going is that path, 
say the sages. 

15 

asabdamasparsamarupamavyayaih tathdrasam nityamagandhavacca yat 
anddyanantam mahatah pararii dhruvam nicdyya tanmrtyumukhdt pramucyate 

That in which sound is not, nor touch, nor shape, nor diminution, 
nor taste, nor smell, that which is eternal, and It is without end or 
beginning, higher than the Great Self and stable, — that having 
seen, from the mouth of death there is deliverance. 

16 

ndciketamupdkhyanam mrtyuproktam sanatanam 
uktvci srutva ca medium brahmaloke mahiyate 

The man of intelligence having spoken or heard the eternal story 
of Nachiketas wherein Death was the speaker, grows great in the 
world of the Brahman. 

17 

ya imam paramam guhyam srdvayed brahmasamsadi 
prayatah sraddhakale vd taddnantydya kalpate 
taddnantydya kalpata iti 

He who being pure recites this supreme secret at the time of the 
Shraddha in the assembly of the Brahmins, that turns for him to 
infinite existence. 
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THE SECOND CYCLE; FIRST CHAPTER 

1 

paranci khdni vyatrnat svayambhustasmdtpardh pasyati ndntardtman 
kasciddhirah pratyagdtmdnamaiksaddvrttacaksuramrtatvamicchan 

Yama said: 

The Self-bom hath set the doors of the body to face outward, there¬ 
fore the soul of a man gazeth outward and not at the Self within; 
hardly a wise man here and there desiring immortality tumeth his 
eyes inward and seeth the Self within him. 

2 

paracah kdmdnanuyanti bdldste mrtyoryanti vitatasya pdsam 
atha dhird amrtatvam viditvd dhruvamadhruvesviha na prdrthayante 

The rest childishly follow after desire and pleasure and walk into 
the snare of Death who gapeth wide for them. But calm souls 
having learned of immortality seek not for permanence in the 
things of this world that pass and are not. 

3 

yena rupam rasam gandham sabddn sparsdmsca maithunan 
etenaiva vijdndti kimatra parisisyate 
etadvai tat 

By the Self one knoweth taste and form and smell, by the Self one 
knoweth sound and touch and the joy of man with woman; what 
is there left in this world of which the Self not knoweth? This is 
the thing thou seekest. 

4 

svapnantam jdgaritdntam cobhau yendnupasyati 
mahantam vibhumdtmdnam matvd dhiro na socati 

The calm soul having comprehended the great Lord, the omnipres¬ 
ent Self by whom one beholdeth both to the end of dream and to 
the end of waking, ceaseth from grieving. 

5 

ya imam madhvadam veda atmdnam jivamantikat 
isdnarh bhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate 
etadvai tat 
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He that hath known from very close this Eater of sweetness, the Jiva, 
the Self within that is lord of what was and what shall be, shrin- 
keth not thereafter from aught nor abhorreth any. This is the thing 
thou seekest. 

6 

yah purvam tapaso jdtamadbhyah purvamajayata 
guham pravisya tisthantam yo bhutebhirvyapasyata 
etadvai tat 

He is the seer that seeth Him who came into being before auster¬ 
ity and was before the waters; deep in the heart of the creature he 
seeth Him, for there He standeth by the mingling of the elements. 
This is the thing thou seekest. 

7 

yd prdnena sambhavatyaditirdevatamayi 
guham pravisya tisthantirii yd bhutebhirvyajdyata 
etadvai tat 

This is Aditi, the mother of the Gods, who was born through the 
Prana and by the mingling of the elements had her being; deep in 
the heart of things she has entered, there she is seated. This is the 
thing thou seekest. 

8 

aranyornihito jdtavedd garbha iva subhrto garbhinibhih 
dive diva idyo jdgrvadbhirhavistnadbhirmanusyebhiragnih 
etadvai tat 

As a woman carrieth with care the unborn child in her womb, so is 
the Master of knowledge lodged in the tinders, and day by day should 
men worship him who live their waking life and stand before him 
with sacrifice; for he is that Agni. This is the thing thou seekest. 

9 

yatascodeti suryo'stain yatra ca gacchati 
tam devdli sarve'rpitastadu ndtyeti kascana 
etadvai tat 

He from whom the sun riseth and to whom the sun returneth, and 
in Him are all the Gods established, — none passeth beyond Him. 
This is the thing thou seekest. 
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10 

yadeveha tadamutra yadamutra tadanviha 
mrtyoh sa mrtyumdpnoti ya iha ndneva pasyati 

What is in this world is also in the other, and what is in the other, 
that again is in this; who thinketh he sees difference here, from death 
to death he goeth. 

11 

manasaivedamdptavyam neha nanasti kimcana 
mrtyoh sa mrtyurh gacchati ya iha ndneva pasyati 

Through the mind must we understand that there is nothing in this 
world that is really various; who thinketh he sees difference here, 
from death to death he goeth. 

12 

angusthamatrah puruso madhya dtmani tisthati 
isdno hhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate 
etadvai tat 

The Purusha who is seated in the midst of ourself is no larger than 
the finger of a man. He is the lord of what was and what shall be; 
Him having seen one shrinketh not from aught nor abhorreth any. 
This is the thing thou seekest. 

13 

angusthamatrah puruso jyotirivddhumakah 
isdno hhutabhavyasya sa evdidya sa u svah 
etadvai tat 

The Purusha that is within is no larger than the finger of a man; 
He is like a blazing fire that is without smoke, He is lord of His 
past and His future. He alone is today and He alone shall be to¬ 
morrow. This is the thing thou seekest. 

14 

yathodakam durge vrstam parvatesu vidhdvati 
evarii dharmdnprthak pasyamstdnevdnuvidhdvati 

As water that raineth in the rough and difficult places, runneth to 
many sides on the mountain-tops, so he that seeth separate law 
and action of the one Spirit, followeth in the track of what he seeth. 
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yathodakam suddhe suddhamasiktam tadrgeva bhavati 
evarii munervijdnata dtmd bhavati gautama 

But as pure water that is poured into pure water, even as it was such 
it remaineth, so is it with the soul of the thinker who knoweth God, 
O seed of Gotama. 


THE SECOND CYCLE; SECOND CHAPTER 


1 

puramekddasadvdramajasydvakracetasah 
anusthdya na socati vimuktasca vimucyate 
etadvai tat 

Yama said: 

The Unborn who is not devious-minded hath a city with eleven gates; 
when He taketh up his abode in it. He grieveth not, but when He is 
set free from it, that is His deliverance. This is the thing thou seekest. 

2 

hamsah sucisad vasurantariksasaddhota vedisadatithirduronasat 
nrsadvarasadrtasad vyomasadabjd goja rtajd adrija rtarii brhat 

Lo, the Swan whose dwelling is in the purity, He is the Vasu in 
the interregions, the Sacrificer at the altar, the Guest in the vessel 
of the drinking; He is in man and in the Great Ones and His home 
is in the Law and His dwelling is in the firmament; He is all that 
is born of water and all that is bom of earth and all that is bom of 
the mountains. He is the Truth and He is the Mighty One. 

3 

urdhvam pranamunnayatyapdnam pratyagasyati 
madhye vamanamdsinam visve deva updsate 

This is He that draweth the main breath upward and casteth the 
lower breath downward. The Dwarf that sitteth in the centre, to 
Him all the Gods do homage. 
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4 

asya visramsamanasya sarirasthasya dehinah 
dehad vimucyamanasya kimatra parisisyate 
etadvai tat 

When this encased spirit that is in the body falleth away from it, 
when He is freed from its casing, what is there then that remai- 
neth? This is the thing thou seekest. 

5 

na prdnena napdnena martyo jivati kascana 
itarena tit jlvanti yasminnetdvupdsritau 

Man that is mortal liveth not by the breath, no, nor by the lower 
breath; but by something else we live in which both these have 
their being. 

6 

hanta ta idam pravaksydmi guhyam brahma sanatanam 
yathd ca maranam prapya citmci bliavati gautama 

Surely, O Gautama, I will tell thee of this secret and eternal Brah¬ 
man and likewise what becometh of the soul when one dieth. 


7 

yonimanye prapadyante sariratvaya dehinah 
sthcinumanye 'nusamyanti yathdkarma yathasrutam 

For some enter a womb to the embodying of the Spirit and others 
follow after the Immovable; according to their deeds is their goal 
and after the measure of their revealed knowledge. 

8 

ya esa suptesu jagarti kamam kamarh puruso nirmimanah 
tadeva sukram tad brahma tadevdmrtamucyate 
tasmimllokah sritah sarve tadu ndtyeti kascana 
etadvai tat 

This that waketh in the sleepers creating desire upon desire, this 
Purusha, Him they call the Bright One, Him Brahman, Him Im¬ 
mortality, and in Him are all the worlds established; none goeth 
beyond Him. This is the thing thou seekest. 
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9 

agniryathaiko bhuvanam pravisto rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva 
ekastathci sarvabhutdntardtma rupam rupam pratirupo bahisca 

Even as one Fire hath entered into the world but it shapeth itself to 
the forms it meeteth, so there is one Spirit within all creatures but 
it shapeth itself to form and form; it is likewise outside these. 

to 

vayuryathaiko bhuvanam pravisto rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva 
ekastathci sarvabhutdntardtma rupam rupam pratirupo bahisca 

Even as one Air hath entered into the world but it shapeth itself 
to the forms it meeteth, so there is one Spirit within all creatures 
but it shapeth itself to form and form; it is likewise outside these. 

11 

suryo yatha sarvalokasya caksurna lipyate caksusairbdhyadosaih 
ekastathci sarvabhutdntardtma na lipyate lokaduhkhena bdhyah 

Even as the Sun is the eye of all this world, yet it is not soiled by 
the outward blemishes of the visual, so there is one Spirit within 
all creatures, but the sorrow of this world soils it not, for it is 
beyond grief and his danger. 

12 

eko vast sarvabhutdntardtma ekarii rupam bahudha yah karoti 
tamatmastham ye'nupasyanti dhirdstesdm sukharii sdsvatam netaresdm 

One calm and controlling Spirit within all creatures that maketh one 
form into many fashions; the calm and strong who see Him in the 
self as in a mirror, theirs is eternal felicity and 'tis not for others. 
13 

nityo'nitydnam cetanascetandnameko bahunam yo vidadhdti kamdn 
tamatmastham ye'nupasyanti dhirdstesdm santih sasvati netaresdm 

The One Eternal in many transient, the One Conscious in many 
conscious beings, who being One ordereth the desires of many; 
the calm and strong who behold Him in the self as in a mirror, 
theirs is eternal peace and 'tis not for others. 
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14 

tadetaditi many ante 'nirdesyam paramam sukham 
katharh mt tadvijaniyam kimu bhdti viblidti vd 

“This is He,” is all they can realise of Him, a highest felicity which 
none can point to nor any define it. How shall I know of Him wheth¬ 
er He shineth or reflecteth one light and another? 

15 

na tatra siiryo bhdti na candratdrakarh nemd vidyuto bhdnti kuto'yamagnih 
tameva bhdntamanubhati sarvam tasya bhdsdi sarvamidam vibhdti 

There the Sun cannot shine and the moon has no lustre; all the stars 
are blind; there our lightnings flash not, neither any earthly fire. For 
all that is bright is but the shadow of His brightness and by His 
shining all this shineth. 


THE SECOND CYCLE; THIRD CHAPTER 


1 

urdhvamulo'vdksdkha eso'svatthah sanatanah 
tadeva sukram tad brahma tadevamrtamucyate 
tasmimllokah sritdh sarve tadu ndtyeti kascana 
etadvai tat 

Yama said: 

This is the eternal uswattha tree whose roots are aloft, but its 
branches are downward. It is He that is called the Bright One and 
Brahman and Immortality, and in Him are all the worlds estab¬ 
lished; none goeth beyond Him. This is the thing thou seekest. 

2 

yadidam kihca jagatsarvam prana ejati nihsrtam 

mahad bhayam vajramudyatam ya etad viduramrtdste bhavanti 

All this universe of motion moveth in the Prana and from the Prana 
also it proceeded; a mighty terror is He, yea, a thunderbolt uplift¬ 
ed. Who know Him are the immortals. 
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3 

bhayadasydgnistapati bhayattapati suryah 
bhayddindrasca vdyusca mrtywdhdvciti pancamah 

For fear of Him the fire bumeth, for fear of Him the sun giveth heat, 
for fear of Him Indra and Vayu and Death hasten in their courses. 

4 

iha cedasakadboddhurii prdk sarirasya visrasah 
tatah sargesu lokesu sarlratvaya kalpate 

If in this world of men and before thy body fall from thee, thou 
art able to apprehend it, then thou availest for embodiment in the 
worlds that are His creations. 

5 

yathddarse tathdtmani yathd svapne tathd pitrloke 

yathdpsu pariva dadrse tathd gandharvaloke chayatapayoriva brahmaloke 

In the self one seeth God as in a mirror but as in a dream in the 
world of the fathers, and as in water one seeth the surface of an 
object, so one seeth Him in the world of the Gandharvas; but He 
is seen as light and shade in the heaven of the Spirit. 

6 

indriydnam prthagbhdvamudaydstamayau ca yat 
prthagutpadyamdndndm matvd dhiro na socati 

The calm soul having comprehended the separateness of the sens¬ 
es and the rising of them and their setting and their separate emer¬ 
gence putteth from him pain and sorrow. 

7 

indriyebhyah param mono manasah sattvamuttamam 
sattvddadhi mahdndtmd mahato 'vyaktamuttamam 

The mind is higher than the senses, and above the mind is the 
thought, and above the thought is the mighty Spirit, and above the 
Mighty One is the Unmanifest. 
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8 

avyaktattu par ah puruso vyapako'lihga eva ca 
yam jnatvd mucyate janturamrtatvam ca gacchati 

But highest above the Unmanifest is the Purusha who pervadeth all 
and alone hath no sign nor feature. Mortal man knowing Him is 
released into immortality. 

9 

na samdrse tisthati rupamasya na caksusd pcisyati kascanainam 
hrda manisd manasdbhiklpto ya etad viduramrtaste bhavanti 

He hath not set His body within the ken of seeing, neither doth 
any man with the eye behold Him, but to the heart and mind and 
the supermind He is manifest. Who know Him are the immortals. 

10 

yadd pcmcavatisthante jndndni manasa saha 
buddhisca na vicestati tdmdlmh paramdm gatim 

10. When the five senses cease and are at rest and the mind resteth 
with them and the Thought ceaseth from its workings, that is the 
highest state, say thinkers. 

11 

tdm yogamiti manyante sthirdmindriyadhdranam 
apramattastadd bhavati yogo hi prabhavapyayau 

The state unperturbed when the senses are imprisoned in the mind, 
of this they say “it is Yoga”. Then man becomes very vigilant, for 
Yoga is the birth of things and their ending. 12 

12 

naiva vdicdt na manasa prdptum sakyo na caksusd 
astiti bruvato’nyatra katham tadupalabhyate 

Not with the mind hath man the power to see God, no, nor by 
speech nor with the eye. Unless one saith “He is,” how can one 
become sensible of Him? 


12 Shankara interprets, “As Yoga hath a beginning (birth) so hath it an ending.” 
But this is not what the Sruti says. 
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astityevopalabdhavyastattvabhavena cobhayoh 
astltyevopalabdhasya tattvabhdvah prasidati 

One must apprehend Him in the concept “He is” and also in His 
essential principle, but when he hath grasped Him as the Is, then 
the essential of Him dawneth upon a man. 

14 

yadd sarve pramucyante katna ve'syct hrdi sritdh 
atha martyo'mrto bhavatyatra brahma samasnute 

When every desire that harboureth in the heart of a man hath been 
loosened from its moorings, then this mortal putteth on immor¬ 
tality; even here he enjoyeth Brahman in this human body. 

15 

yadd sarve prabhidyante hrdayasyeha granthayah 
atha martyo 'mrto bhavatyetdvaddhyanusasanam 

When all the strings of the heart are rent asunder, even here in this 
human birth, then the mortal becometh immortal. This is the whole 
teaching of the Scriptures. 

16 

satam caikd ca hrdayasya nddyastasdm murdhdnamabhinihsrtaikd 
tayordhvamayannamrtatvameti visvannanyd utkramane bhavanti 

A hundred and one are the nerves of the heart and of all these only 
one issueth out through the head of a man; by this the soul 
mounteth up to its immortal home but the rest lead him to all sorts 
and conditions of births in his passing. 

17 

angusthamdtrah puruso'ntaratmd sadd jandindm hr day e sahnivistah 
tarn svdccharlrdt pravrhemmmjddivesikdm dhairyena 
tam vidyacchukramamrtam tarn vidyacchukramamrtamiti 

The Purusha, the Spirit within, who is no larger than the 
finger of a man is seated for ever in the heart of creatures; 
one must separate Him with patience from one's own body 
as one separates from a blade of grass its main fibre. Thou 
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shalt know Him for the Bright Immortal, yea, for the Bright Im¬ 
mortal. 

mrtyuproktdm naciketo'tha labdhvd vidyametam yogavidhim ca 
krtsnam 

brahmaprapto virajo'bhud vimrtyuranyo'pyevam yo vidadhydtmameva 

Thus did Nachiketas with Death for his teacher win the God-knowl¬ 
edge; he learned likewise the whole ordinance of the Yoga: there¬ 
after he obtained Brahman and became void of stain and void of 
death. So shall another be who cometh likewise to the science of 
the Spirit. 




Mundaka Upanishad 




Mundaka Upanishad 


CHAPTER ONE: SECTION I 


1 

brahma devanam prathamah sambabhuva visvasya kartd bhuvanasya goptd 
sa brahmavidydm sarvavidyapratisthamatharvaya jyesthaputraya 
prdha 

Brahma first of the Gods was born, the creator of all, the world's 
protector; he to Atharvan, his eldest son, declared the God-knowl¬ 
edge in which all sciences have their foundation. 

2 

atharvane yam pravadeta brahmdtharvd tarn purovacdngire brahmavidydm 
sa bhdradvdjdya satyavahciyaprdha bhdradvdjo'hgirasepardvardm 

The God-knowledge by Brahma declared to Atharvan, Atharvan of 
old declared to Angir; he to Satyavaha the Bharadwaja told it, the 
Bharadwaja to Angiras, both the higher and the lower knowledge. 

3 

saunako ha vai mahdsdloTigirasam vidhivadupasannahpapraccha 
kasminnu bhagavo vijnate sarvamidam vijnatam bhavatiti 

Shaunaka, the great house-lord, came to Angiras in the due way 
of the disciple and asked of him, “Lord, by knowing what does all 
this that is become known?” 

4 

tasmai sa hovdica 

dve vidve veditavye iti ha sma yad brahmavido vadanti para caivdpara ca 

To him thus spoke Angiras: Twofold is the knowledge that must 
be known of which the knowers of the Brahman tell, the higher 
and the lower knowledge. 

5 

tatrdpard rgvedo yajurvedah sdmavedo'tharvavedah siksd kalpo 

vydkaranam niruktam chando jyotisamiti 
atha para yayd tadaksaramadhigamyate 
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Of which the lower, the Rig Veda and the Yajur Veda and the Sama 
Veda and the Atharva Veda, chanting, ritual, grammar, etymologi¬ 
cal interpretation, and prosody and astronomy. And then the high¬ 
er by which is known the Immutable. 

6 

yat tadadresyamagrdhyamagotramavarnamacaksuhsrotram ta- 
dapdnipddam 

nityam vibhum sarvagatam susuksmam tadavyayam yad bhutayonim 

paripasyanti dhlrah 

That the invisible, that the unseizable, without connections, with¬ 
out hue, without eye or ear, that which is without hands or feet, 
eternal, pervading, which is in all things and impalpable, that 
which is Imperishable, that which is the womb of creatures sages 
behold everywhere. 

7 

yathornanabhih srjate grhnate ca yathd prthivyamosadhayah sambhavanti 
yathd satah purusdtkesalomdni tathdksardtsambhavatlha visvam 

As the spider puts out and gathers in, as herbs spring up upon the 
earth, as hair of head and body grow from a living man, so here 
all is bom from the Immutable. 

8 

tapasd ciyate brahma tato'nnamabhijayate 
annatprdno manah satyam lokah karmasu camrtam 

Brahman grows by his energy at work, and then from Him is 
Matter born, and out of Matter life, and mind and truth and the 
worlds, and in works immortality. 

9 

yah sarvajhah sarvavid yasya jhdnamayam tapah 
tasmadetad brahma ndma rupamannam ca jayate 

He who is the Omniscient, the all-wise, He whose energy is all 
made of knowledge, from Him is born this that is Brahman here, 
this Name and Form and Matter. 
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CHAPTER ONE: SECTION II 


1 

tadetatsatyam mantresu karmdni kavayo ydnyapasyamstdni tretayam 

bahudhd santatdni 

tcmydcaratha niyatam satyakdma esa vah panthdh sukrtasya loke 

This is That, the Truth of things: works which the sages beheld in 
the Mantras 1 were in the Treta 2 manifoldly extended. Works do 
ye perform religiously with one passion for the Truth; this is your 
road to the heaven of good deeds. 

2 

yadci lelciyate hyarcih samiddhe havyavdhane 
tadajyabhdgdvantarendhutlh pratipddayecchraddhaya hutam 

When the fire of the sacrifice is kindled and the flame sways and 
quivers, then between the double pourings of butter cast therein 
with faith thy offerings. 

3 

yasyagiulmtrcmmdarkmmpcMmcmmsaiwKxiturnidsyan'iaridgmyaimmtittiivarjitaih ca 
ahutamavaisvadevamavidhina hutamdsaptamamstasya lokdn hinasti 

For he whose altar-fires are empty of the new-moon offering and 
the full-moon offering and the offering of the rains and the offer¬ 
ing of the first fruits, or unfed, or fed without right ritual, or with¬ 
out guests or without the dues to the Vishwa-Devas, destroys his 
hope of all the seven worlds. 

4 

kail kardli ca manojavd ca sulohitd yd ca sudhumravarnd 
sphulihgini visvarucl ca devi leldyamdna iti saptci jihvdh 

Kali, the black, Karali, the terrible, Manojava, thought-swift, Su- 
lohita, blood-red, Sudhumravama, smoke-hued, Sphulingini, scat¬ 
tering sparks, Vishwaruchi, the all-beautiful, these are the seven 
swaying tongues of the fire. 

1 The inspired verses of the Veda. 

2 The second of the four ages. 
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5 

etesu yascarate bhrdjamdnesu yathakalam cdhutayo hyddaddyan 
tain nayantyetah suryasya rasmayo yatra devdndm patireko 'dhivdsah 

He who in these when they are blazing bright performs the rites, 
in their due season, him his fires of sacrifice take and they lead him, 
these rays of the Sun, there where the Overlord of the gods is the 
Inhabitant on high. 

6 

ehyehlti tamdhutayah suvarcasah suryasya rasmibhiryajamdnam vahanti 
priyam vacamabhivadantyo'rcayantya esa vah puny ah sukrto brahmalokah 

“Come with us”, “Come with us”, they cry to him, these luminous fires 
of sacrifice, and they bear him by the rays of the Sun speaking to him 
pleasant words of sweetness, doing him homage, “This is your holy 
world of Brahman and the heaven of your righteousness.” 

7 

plavd hyete adrdha yajharupd astddasoktamavaram yesu karma 
etacchreyo ye'bhinandanti mudhd jaramrtyum tepunarevdpi yanti 

But frail are the ships of sacrifice, frail these forms of sacrifice, 
all the eighteen of them, in which are declared the lower works; 
fools are they who hail them as the highest good and they come 
yet again to this world of age and death. 

8 

avidydydmantare vartamdndh svayam dhirah panditammanyamandh 
janghanyamdndh pariyanti mudhd andhenaiva niyamdna yathdndhdh 

They who dwell shut within the Ignorance and they hold them¬ 
selves for learned men thinking “We, even we are the wise and the 
sages” — fools are they and they wander around beaten and stum¬ 
bling like blind men led by the blind. 

9 

avidyaydm bahudhd vartamand vayarii krtdrthd ityabhimanyanti bdldh 
yatkarmino na pravedayanti ragdt tendturdh kslnalokascyavante 

They dwell in many bonds of the Ignorance, children think¬ 
ing, “We have achieved our aim of Paradise”; for when the 
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men of works are held by their affections, and arrive not at the 
Knowledge, then they are overtaken by anguish, then their Paradise 
wastes by enjoying and they fall from their heavens. 

10 

istapurtam manyamana varistham ndnyacchreyo vedayante pramudhah 
nakasya prsthe te sukrte'nubhutvemam lokam hlnataram va visanti 

Minds bewildered who hold the oblation offered and the well dug 
for the greatest righteousness and know not any other highest good, 
on the back of heaven they enjoy the world won by their righteous¬ 
ness and enter again this or even a lower world. 

11 

tapahsraddhe ye hyupavasantyaranye scinta vidvdriiso bhaiksyacaryam carantah 
suryadvarena te viraj ah pray anti yatramrtah sa puruso hyavyaydtmd 

But they who in the forest follow after faith and self-discipline, 
calm and full of knowledge, living upon alms, cast from them the 
dust of their passions, and through the gate of the Sun they pass on 
there where is the Immortal, the Spirit, the Self undecaying and 
imperishable. 

12 

parlksya lokankarmacitdn brdhma.no nirvedamdydnndstyakrtah krtena 
tadvijndndrtham sa gurumevdbhigacchet samitpanih srotriyam brah- 
manistham 

The seeker of the Brahman, having put to the test the worlds piled 
up by works, arrives at world-distaste, for not by work done is 
reached He who is Uncreated. 3 For the knowledge of That, let him 
approach, fuel in hand, a Guru, one who is learned in the Veda and 
is devoted to contemplation of the Brahman. 

13 

tasmai sa vidvdnupasannaya samyak prasdntacittdya samdnvitdya 
yenaksaram purusam veda satyam provaca tdm tattvato brahmavidydm 


3 Or, “He, the uncreated, lives not by that which is made.” Literally, “not by the 
made (or, by that which is done) the Unmade (He who is uncreated)”. 
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To him because he has taken entire refuge with him, with a heart 
tranquillised and a spirit at peace, that man of knowledge declares 
in its principles the science of the Brahman by which one comes 
to know the Immutable Spirit, the True and Real. 
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Chapter Two: Section I 


1 

tadetatsatyam yathd sudlptdtpavakad visphulihgah sahasrasah 

prabhavante sariipdh 

tathdksardd vividhdh somya bhdvah prajdyante tatra caivdpi yanti 

This is That, the Truth of things: as from one high-kindled fire thou¬ 
sands of different sparks are born and all have the same form of 
fire, so, O fair son, from the immutable manifold becomings are 
born and even into that they depart. 

2 

divyo hyamurtah purusah sa bahydbhyantaro hyajah 
aprdno hyamanah subhro hyaksardtparatah parah 

He, the divine, the formless Spirit, even he is the outward and the 
inward and he the Unborn; he is beyond life, beyond mind, lumi¬ 
nous, Supreme beyond the immutable. 

3 

etasmdjjdyate prdno manah sarvendriydni ca 
kham vdyurjyotirapah prthivl visvasya dharinl 

Life and mind and the senses are born from Him and the sky, and 
the wind, and light, and the waters and earth upholding all that is. 

4 

agnirmurdha caksusi candrasuryau disah srotre vdg vivrtdsca veddh 
vdyuh prdno hrdayam visvamasya padbhydm prthivi hyesa 

sarvabhutdntardtmd 

Fire is the head of Him and his eyes are the Sun and Moon, the 
quarters his organs of hearing and the revealed Vedas are his voice, 
air is his breath, the universe is his heart, Earth lies at his feet. He 
is the inner Self in all beings. 

5 

tasmddagnih samidho yasya suryah somdtparjanya osadhayah prthivydm 
pumcin retail sincati yositdydm bahvlh prajah purusdtsamprasutdh 

From Him is fire, of which the Sun is the fuel, then rain 
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from the Soma, herbs upon the earth, and the male casts his seed 
into woman: thus are these many peoples born from the Spirit. 

6 

tasmadrcali senna yajumsi diksd yajnasca sarve kratavo daksindsca 
samvatsarasca yajamdnasca lokdh somo yatra pavate yatra siiryah 

From Him are the hymns of the Rig-veda, the Sama and the Yajur, 
initiation, and all sacrifices and works of sacrifice, and dues giv¬ 
en, the year and the giver of the sacrifice and the worlds, on which 
the moon shines and the sun. 

7 

tasmacca devd bahudhd samprasutdh sddhyd manusydh pasavo vayamsi 
prdndpdnau vrihiyavau tapasca sraddha satyam brahmacaryam vidhisca 

And from Him have issued many gods, and demi-gods and men 
and beasts and birds, the main breath and downward breath, and 
rice and barley, and askesis and faith and Truth, and chastity and 
rule of right practice. 

8 

sapta pranah prabhavanti tasmatsaptarcisah samidhah sapta homdh 
sapta ime lokd yesu caranti prana guhdsaya nihitah sapta sapta 

The seven breaths are born from Him and the seven lights and 
kinds of fuel and the seven oblations and these seven worlds in 
which move the life-breaths set within with the secret heart for 
their dwelling-place, seven and seven. 

9 

atah samudrd girayasca sarve 'smditsyandante sindhavah sarvariipdh 
atasca sarvd osadhayo ramasca yenaisa bhutaististhate hyantardtmd 

From Him are the oceans and all these mountains and from Him 
flow rivers of all forms, and from Him are all plants, and sensible 
delight which makes the soul to abide with the material elements. 

to 

purusa evedenh visvam karma tcipo brahma pardmrtam 

etadyo veda nihitam guhdydm so'vidydgranthim vikiratiha somya 
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The Spirit is all this universe; He is works and askesis and the 
Brahman, supreme and immortal. O fair son, he who knows this 
hidden in the secret heart, scatters even here in this world the knot 
of the Ignorance. 

Chapter Two: Section II 


1 

dvih sahnihitam guhdcaram nama mahatpadamatraitat samarpitam 
ejatpranannimisacca yadetajjdnatha sadasadvarenyam param vijnanad 

yadvaristham prajanam 

Manifested, it is here set close within, moving in the secret heart, 
this is the mighty foundation and into it is consigned all that moves 
and breathes and sees. This that is that great foundation here, know, 
as the Is and Is-not, the supremely desirable, greatest and the Most 
High, beyond the knowledge of creatures. 

2 

yadarcimad yadanubhyo 'mi ca yasmimlloka nihita lokinasca 
tadetadaksaram brahma sa prdnastadu vahmanah 
tadetatsatyam tadamrtam tadveddhavyam somya viddhi 

That which is the Luminous, that which is smaller than the atoms, 
that in which are set the worlds and their peoples. That is This,— 
it is Brahman immutable: life is That, it is speech and mind. That 
is This, the True and Real, it is That which is immortal: it is into 
That that thou must pierce, O fair son, into That penetrate. 

3 

dhanurgrhltvaupanisadam mahastram saram hyupasanisitam sahd- 
hayita 

dyarnya tadbhdvagatena cetasci laksyam tadevaksaram somya viddhi 

Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mighty weapon, set to it 
an arrow sharpened by adoration, draw the bow with a heart 
wholly devoted to the contemplation of That, and O fair son, pen¬ 
etrate into That as thy target, even into the Immutable. 
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4 

pranavo dhanuh saro hydtma brahma tallaksyamucyate 
apramattena veddhavyam saravat tanmayo bhavet 

OM is the bow and the soul is the arrow, and That, even the Brah¬ 
man, is spoken of as the target. That must be pierced with an un¬ 
faltering aim; one must be absorbed into That as an arrow is lost 
in its target. 

5 

yasmindyauh prthivl cantariksamotarii manah saha prdnaisca sarvaih 
tamevaikam jcinatha dtmanamanyd vaco vimuncathdmrtasyaisa setuh 

He in whom are inwoven heaven and earth and the mid-region, 
and mind with all the life-currents, Him know to be the one 
Self; other words put away from you: this is the bridge to im¬ 
mortality. 

6 

ard iva rathanabhau samhatd yatra nddyah sa eso 'ntascarate bahudhd 

jdyamdnah 

omityevam dhydyatha atmanam svasti vah paraya tamasah parastat 

Where the nerves are brought close together like the spokes in the 
nave of a chariot-wheel, this is He that moves within, — there is 
He manifoldly born. Meditate on the Self as OM and happy be 
your passage to the other shore beyond the darkness. 

7 

yah sarvajhah sarvavid yasyaisa mahima bhuvi 
divye brahmapure hvesa vyomnyatma pratisthitah 

The Omniscient, the All-wise, whose is this might and majesty upon 
the earth, is this self enthroned in the divine city of the Brahman, 
in his ethereal heaven. 

8 

manomayah prdnasanranetci pratisthito'nne hr day am sahnidhdya 
tadvijhdnena paripasyanti dhirci dnandarupamamrtam yadvibhdti 

A mental being, leader of the life and the body, has set a 
heart in matter, in matter he has taken his firm foundation. 
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By its knowing the wise see everywhere around them That which 
shines in its effulgence, a shape of Bliss and immortal. 

9 

bhidyate hrdayagranthischidyante sarvasamsaydh 
ksiyante cdsya karmani tasmindrste paravare 

The knot of the heart-strings is rent, cut away are all doubts, and a 
man's works are spent and perish, when is seen That which is at 
once the being below and the Supreme. 

to 

hiranmaye pare kose virajam brahma niskalam 
tacchubhram jyotisdm jyotistadyaddtmavido viduh 

In a supreme golden sheath the Brahman lies, stainless, without 
parts. A Splendour is That, It is the Light of Lights, It is That which 
the self-knowers know. 

11 

na tatra suryo bhati na candratdrakam nemd vidyuto bhanti 

kuto 'yamagnih 

tameva bhantamanubhati sarvam tasya bhdsd sarvamidam vibhdti 

There the sun shines not and the moon has no splendour and the 
stars are blind; there these lightnings flash not, how then shall bum 
this earthly fire? All that shines is but the shadow of his shining; 
all this universe is effulgent with his light. 

12 

brahmaivedamamrtam pur as tad brahma pascad brahma daksinatascottarena 
adhascordhvam ca prasrtam brahmaivedam visvamidam varistham 

All this is Brahman immortal, naught else; Brahman is in front of 
us, Brahman behind us, and to the south of us and to the north of 
us 4 and below us and above us; it stretches everywhere. All this 
is Brahman alone, all this magnificent universe. 


4 Or, “to the right and the left of us”. 
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Chapter Three: Section I 


1 

dvd suparna sayuja sakhdyd samanam vrksam parisasvajdte 
tayoranyah pippalam svadvattyanasnannanyo abhicakaslti 

Two birds, beautiful of wing, close companions, cling to one com¬ 
mon tree: of the two one eats the sweet fruit of the tree, the other 
eats not but watches his fellow. 

2 

samdne vrkse puruso nimagno 'nisayd socati muhyamdnah 
justam yada pasyatyanyamlsamasya mahimdnamiti vitasokah 

The soul is the bird that sits immersed on the one common tree; 
but because he is not lord he is bewildered and has sorrow. But 
when he sees that other who is the Lord and beloved, he knows 
that all is His greatness and his sorrow passes away from him. 

3 

yada pasyah pasyate rukmavarnam kartaramisam purusam brahmayonim 
tada vidvanpunyapape vidhuya niranjanah paramam samyamupaiti 

When, a seer, he sees the Golden-hued, the maker, the Lord, the 
Spirit who is the source of Brahman, 5 then he becomes the know- 
er and shakes from his wings sin and virtue; pure of all stain he 
reaches the supreme identity. 6 

4 

prano hyesa yah sarvabhutairvibhdti vijdman vidvdmbhavate ndtivddi 
dtmakrida atmaratih kriydvdnesa brahmaviddm varisthah 

This is the life in things that shines manifested by all these be¬ 
ings; a man of knowledge coming wholly to know this, draws back 
from creeds and too much disputings. In the Self his delight, at 
play in the Self, doing works, — the best is he among the know- 
ers of the Eternal. 


5 Or, “whose source is Brahman”; Shankara admits the other meaning as an al¬ 
ternative, but explains it as “the source of the lower Brahman”. 

6 Or, “pure of all staining tinge he reaches to a supreme equality.” 
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5 

satyena labhyastapasa hyesa atma samyagjhdnena brahmacaryena nityam 
antahsarire jyotirmayo hi subhro yam pasyanti yatayah ksinadosah 

The Self can always be won by truth, by self-discipline, by inte¬ 
gral knowledge, by a life of purity, — this Self that is in the inner 
body, radiant, made all of light whom by the perishing of their 
blemishes the doers of askesis behold. 

6 

satyameva jayate nanrtam satyena panthd vitato devaydnah 
yendkramantyrsayo hydptakdmd yatra tatsatyasya paramam nidhdnam 

It is Truth that conquers and not falsehood; by Truth was stretched 
out the path of the journey of the gods, by which the sages win¬ 
ning their desire ascend there where Truth has its supreme abode. 

7 

brhacca taddivyamacintyarupam suksmdcca tatsuksmatararii vibhati 
durdtsudure tadihdntike ca pasyatsvimhaiva nihitam guhayam 

Vast is That, divine, its form unthinkable; it shines out subtler than 
the subtle: 7 very far and farther than farness, it is here close to us, 
for those who have vision it is even here in this world; it is here, 
hidden in the secret heart. 

8 

na caksusd grhyate ndpi vdicd ndnyairdevaistapasd karmand vd 
jndnaprasadena visuddhasattvastatastu tam pasyate niskalam dhydyamanah 

Eye cannot seize, speech cannot grasp Him, nor these other god¬ 
heads; not by austerity can he be held nor by works: only when 
the inner being is purified by a glad serenity of knowledge, then 
indeed, meditating, one beholds the Spirit indivisible. 

9 

eso'nurdtmd cetasd veditavyo yasminpranahpancadha samvivesa 
prdnaiscittam sarvamotam prajdndmi yasminvisuddhe vibhavatyesa atma 

This Self is subtle and has to be known by a thought-mind into 


Or, “minuter than the minute”. 
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which the life-force has made its fivefold entry: all the conscious 
heart of creatures is shot through and inwoven with the currents of 
the life-force and only when it is purified can this Self manifest its 
power. 8 

10 

yam yam lokam manasd samvibhdti visuddhasattvah kamayate ydmsca kdrndn 
tarn tom lokam jayate tamsca kdmduhstasmdddtmajham hyarcayed bhutikamah 

Whatever world the man whose inner being is purified sheds the 
light of his mind upon, and whatsoever desires he cherishes, that 
world he takes by conquest, and those desires. Then, let whoso¬ 
ever seeks for success and well-being approach with homage a 
self-knower. 

Chapter Three: Section II 

1 

sa vedaitatparamam brahma dhama yatra visvam nihitam bhati subhram 
updsate purusam ye hyakdmaste sukrametadativ art anti dhlrah 

He knows this supreme Brahman as the highest abiding place in 
which shines out, inset, the radiant world. The wise who are with¬ 
out desire and worship the Spirit pass beyond this sperm. 9 

2 

kdrndn yah kamayate manyamdnah sa kdmabhirjdyate tatra tatra 
parydptakdmasya krtdtmanastu ihaiva sarve praviliyanti kamdh 

He who cherishes desires and his mind dwells with his longings, 
is by his desires born again wherever they lead him, but the man 
who has won all his desire 10 and has found his soul, for him even 
here in this world vanish away all desires. 

8 The verb vibhavati seems here to have a complex sense and to mean, “to man¬ 
ifest its full power and pervading presence”. 

9 Shankara takes it so in the sense of semen virile, which is the cause of birth 
into the cosmos. But it is possible that it means rather “pass beyond this brilliant uni¬ 
verse”, the radiant world which has just been spoken of, to the greater Light which 
is its abiding place and source, the supreme Brahman. 

10 Or, "finished with desires”. 
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3 

nayamatma pravacanena labhyo na medhaya na bahuna srutena 
yamevaisa vrnute tena labhyastasyaisa dtmd vivrnute tanum svam 

This Self is not won by exegesis, nor by brain-power, nor by much 
learning of Scripture. Only by him whom It chooses can It be won; 
to him this Self unveils its own body. 

4 

nayamatma balahlnena labhyo na ca pramaddttapaso vdpyalihgdt 
etairupdyairyatate yastu vidvdmstasyaisci dtmd visate brahmadhdma 

This Self cannot be won by any who is without strength, nor with 
error in the seeking, nor by an askesis without the true mark: but 
when a man of knowledge strives by these means his self enters 
into Brahman, his abiding place. 

5 

samprdpyainamrsayo jndnatrptdh krtdtmano vltardgdh peasantdh 
te sarvagarii sarvatah prdpya dhlra yuktdtmdmah sarvamevavisanti 

Attaining to him, seers glad with fullness of knowledge, perfect¬ 
ed in the Self, all passions cast from them, tranquillised, — these, 
the wise, come to the all-pervading from every side, and, uniting 
themselves with him, enter utterly the All. 

6 

veddntavijndnasuniscitdrthah sannyasayogad y at ay ah suddhasattvah 
te brahmalokesu pardntakale pardmrtdh parimucyanti sarve 

Doers of askesis who have made sure of the aim 11 of the whole- 
knowledge of Vedanta, the inner being purified by the Yoga of 
renunciation, all in the hour of their last end passing beyond death 
are released into the worlds of the Brahman. 

7 

gatdih kaldh paheadasa pratisthd devasca sarve pratidevatdsu 
karmdni vijndnamayasca dtmdpare'vyaye sarva ekibhavanti 


Or, “meaning”. 
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The fifteen parts return into their foundations, and all the gods pass 
into their proper godheads, works and the Self of Knowledge, — 
all become one in the Supreme and Imperishable. 

8 

yatha nadyah syandamdnah samudre'stam gacchanti ndmarupe vihdya 
tathd vidvdn namarupadvimuktah pardtparam purusamupaiti divyam 

As rivers in their flowing reach their home 12 in the ocean and cast 
off their names and forms, even so one who knows is delivered 
from name and form and reaches the Supreme beyond the Most 
High, even the Divine Person. 

9 

sa yo ha vai tatparamam brahma veda brahmaiva bliavati 

nasydbrahmavit kule bliavati 

tarati sokaiii tarati pdpmdnam guhagranthibhyo vimukto 'mrto bliavati 

He, verily, who knows that Supreme Brahman becomes himself 
Brahman; in his lineage none is bom who knows not the Brah¬ 
man. He crosses beyond sorrow, he crosses beyond sin, he is de¬ 
livered from the knotted cord of the secret heart and becomes 
immortal, 
to 

tadetadrcabhyuktam kriydvantah srotriyd brahmanisthdh svayarii juhvata 

ekarsim sraddhayantah 

tesdmevaitdm brahmavidydm vadeta sirovratam vidhivad yaistu cirnam 

This is That declared by the Rig Veda. Doers of works, versed in 
the Veda, men absorbed in the Brahman, who putting their faith 
in the sole-seer offer themselves to him sacrifice, — to them one 
should speak this Brahman-knowledge, men by whom the Vow of 
the Head has been done according to the rite, 
ll 

tadetatsatyamrsirangirdh purovdca naitadacirnavrato 'dhite 
namah paramarsibhyo namah paramarsibhyah 


12 Or, “come to their end”. 
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This is That, the Truth of things, which the seer Angiras spoke of 
old. This none learns who has not performed the Vow of the Head. 
Salutation to the seers supreme! Salutation to the seers supreme! 




Readings in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad 




The Knowledge of Brahman 


The knower of Brahman reacheth that which is supreme. 

This is that verse which was spoken; “Truth, Knowledge, Infinity 
the Brahman, 

He who knoweth that hidden in the secrecy in the supreme ether, 
Enjoyeth all desires along with the wise-thinking Brahman.” 

This is the burden of the opening sentences of the Taittiriya Up- 
anishad's second section; they begin its elucidation of the highest truth. 
Or in the Sanskrit, 

brcihmavid apnoti par am — 

tad esabhyuktd — satyarii jnanam anantam brahma — 
yo veda nihitam guhaydm —parame vyoman — 
so'snute sarvdn human saha — brahmana vipasciteti. 

But what is Brahman? 

Whatever reality is in existence, by which all the rest sub¬ 
sists, that is Brahman. An Eternal behind all instabilities, a Truth 
of things which is implied, if it is hidden in all appearances, a 
Constant which supports all mutations, but is not increased, di¬ 
minished, abrogated, — there is such an unknown x which makes 
existence a problem, our own self a mystery, the universe a rid¬ 
dle. If we were only what we seem to be to our normal self- 
awareness, there would be no mystery; if the world were only • 
what it can be made out to be by the perceptions of the senses 
and their strict analysis in the reason, there would be no rid¬ 
dle; and if to take our life as it is now and the world as it has so 
far developed to our experience were the whole possibility of 
our knowing and doing, there would be no problem. Or at best 
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there would be but a shallow mystery, an easily solved riddle, the 
problem only of a child's puzzle. But there is more, and that more is 
the hidden head of the Infinite and the secret heart of the Eternal. It 
is the highest and this highest is the all; there is none beyond and there 
is none other than it. To know it is to know the highest and by know¬ 
ing the highest to know all. For as it is the beginning and source of 
all things, so everything else is its consequence; as it is the support 
and constituent of all things, so the secret of everything else is ex¬ 
plained by its secret; as it is the sum and end of all things, so every¬ 
thing else amounts to it and by throwing itself into it achieves the sense 
of its own existence. 

This is the Brahman. 


* 


* * 


If this unknown be solely an indecipherable, only indefinable 
x, always unknown and unknowable, the hidden never revealed, the 
secret never opened to us, then our mystery would for ever remain 
a mystery, our riddle insoluble, our problem intangible. Its existence, 
even while it determines all we are, know and do, could yet make 
no practical difference to us; for our relation to it would then be a 
blind and helpless dependence, a relation binding us to ignorance 
and maintainable only by that ignorance. Or again, if it be in some 
way knowable, but the sole result of knowledge were an extinction 
or cessation of our being, then within our being it could have no con¬ 
sequences; the very act and fructuation of knowledge would bring 
the annihilation of all that we now are, not its completion or fulfil¬ 
ment. The mystery, riddle, problem would not be so much solved as 
abolished, for it would lose all its data. In effect we should have to 
suppose that there is an eternal and irreconcilable opposition between 
Brahman and what we now are, between the supreme cause and all 
its effects or between the supreme source and all its derivations. And 
it would then seem that all that the Eternal originates, all he supports, 
all he takes back to himself is a denial or contradiction of his being 
which, though in itself a negative of that which alone is, has yet 
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in some way become a positive. The two could not coexist in con¬ 
sciousness; if he allowed the world to know him, it would disappear 
from being. 

But the Eternal is knowable. He defines himself so that we may 
seize him, and man can become, even while he exists as man and in 
this world and in this body, a knower of the Brahman. 

The knowledge of the Brahman is not a thing luminous but oti¬ 
ose, informing to the intellectual view of things but without conse¬ 
quence to the soul of the individual or his living; it is a knowledge 
that is a power and a divine compulsion to change; by it his exist¬ 
ence gains something that now he does not possess in consciousness. 
What is this gain? it is this that he is conscious now in a lower state 
only of his being, but by knowledge he gains his highest being. 

The highest state of our being is not a denial, contradiction and 
annihilation of all that we now are; it is a supreme accomplishment 
of all things that our present existence means and aims at, but in their 
highest sense and in the eternal values. 

* 

* * 


To live in our present state of self-consciousness is to live and 
to act in ignorance. We are ignorant of ourselves, because we know 
as yet only that in us which changes always, from moment to mo¬ 
ment, from hour to hour, from period to period, from life to life, and 
not that in us which is eternal. We are ignorant of the world because 
we do not know God; we are aware of the law of appearances, but 
not of the law and truth of being. 

Our highest wisdom, our minutest most accurate science, our 
most effective application of knowledge can be at most a thinning 
of the veil of ignorance, but not a going beyond it, so long as we do 
not get at the fundamental knowledge and the consciousness to which 
that is native. The rest are effective for their own temporal purposes, 
but prove ineffective in the end, because they do not bring to the high¬ 
est good; they lead to no permanent solution of the problem of exist¬ 
ence. 
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The ignorance in which we live is not a baseless and whole¬ 
sale falsehood, but at its lowest the misrepresentation of a Truth, 
at its highest an imperfect representation and translation into in¬ 
ferior and to that extent misleading values. It is a knowledge of 
the superficial only and therefore a missing of the secret essen¬ 
tial which is the key to all that the superficial is striving for; a 
knowledge of the finite and apparent, but a missing of all that the 
apparent symbolises and the finite suggests; a knowledge of in¬ 
ferior forms, but a missing of all that our inferior life and being 
has above it and to which it must aspire if it is to fulfil its great¬ 
est possibilities. The true knowledge is that of the highest, the 
inmost, the infinite. The knower of the Brahman sees all these 
lower things in the light of the Highest, the external and superfi¬ 
cial as a translation of the internal and essential, the finite from 
the view of the Infinite. He begins to see and know existence no 
longer as the thinking animal, but as the Eternal sees and knows 
it. Therefore he is glad and rich in being, luminous in joy, satis¬ 
fied of existence. 


* 

* * 

Knowledge does not end with knowing, nor is it pursued and 
found for the sake of knowing alone. It has its full value only when 
it leads to some greater gain than itself, some gain of being. Sim¬ 
ply to know the eternal and to remain in the pain, struggle and in¬ 
feriority of our present way of being, would be a poor and lame 
advantage. 

A greater knowledge opens the possibility and, if really pos¬ 
sessed, brings the actuality of a greater being. To be is the first verb 
which contains all the others; knowledge, action, creation, enjoy¬ 
ment are only a fulfilment of being. Since we are incomplete in 
being, to grow is our aim, and that knowledge, action, creation, en¬ 
joyment are the best which most help us to expand, grow, feel our 
existence. 

Mere existence is not fullness of being. Being knows itself as 
power, consciousness, delight; a greater being means a greater 
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power, consciousness and delight. 

If by greater being we incurred only a greater pain and suffer¬ 
ing, this good would not be worth having. Those who say that it is, 
mean simply that we get by it a greater sense of fulfilment which 
brings of itself a greater joy of the power of existence, and an exten¬ 
sion of suffering or a loss of other enjoyment is worth having as a price 
for this greater sense of wideness, height and power. But this could 
not be the perfection of being or the highest height of its fulfilment; 
suffering is the seal of a lower status. The highest consciousness is 
integrally fulfilled in wideness and power of its existence, but also it 
is integrally fulfilled in delight. 

The knower of Brahman has not only the joy of light, but gains 
something immense as the result of his knowledge, brahmavid dp- 
no ti. 

What he gains is that highest, that which is supreme; he 
gains the highest being, the highest consciousness, the highest 
wideness and power of being, the highest delight; brahmavid 
dpnoti param. 


* 

* * 

The Supreme is not something aloof and shut up in itself. It is not 
a mere indefinable, prisoner of its own featureless absoluteness, im¬ 
potent to define, create, know itself variously, eternally buried in a 
sleep or a swoon of self-absorption. The Highest is the Infinite and 
the Infinite contains the All. Whoever attains the highest conscious¬ 
ness, becomes infinite in being and embraces the All. 

To make this clear the Upanishad has defined the Brahman as the 
Truth, Knowledge, Infinity and has defined the result of the knowledge 
of Him in the secrecy, in the cave of being, in the supreme ether as 
the enjoyment of all its desires by the soul of the individual in the at¬ 
tainment of its highest self-existence. 

Our highest state of being is indeed a becoming one with Brah¬ 
man in his eternity and infinity, but it is also an association with 
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him in delight of self-fulfilment, asnute saha brahmana. And that 
principle of the Eternal by which this association is possible, is the 
principle of his knowledge, his self-discemment and all-discernment, 
the wisdom by which he knows himself perfectly in all the world and 
all beings, brahmana vipascita. 

Delight of being is the continent of all the fulfilled values of ex¬ 
istence which we now seek after in the forms of desire. To know its 
conditions and possess it purely and perfectly is the infinite privilege 
of the eternal Wisdom. 



Truth, Knowledge, Infinity 


Truth, Knowledge, Infinity, not as three separate things, but in 
their inseparable unity, are the supernal conscious being of the Eter¬ 
nal. It is an infinite being, an infinite truth of being, an infinite self- 
knowledge of self-being. Take one of these away and the idea of the 
Eternal fails us; we land ourselves in half-lights, in dark or shining 
paradoxes without issue or in a vain exaggeration and apotheosis of 
isolated intellectual conceptions. 

Infinity is the timeless and spaceless and causeless infinity of 
the eternal containing all the infinities of space and time and the 
endless succession which humanly we call causality. But in fact cau¬ 
sality is only an inferior aspect and translation into mental and vital 
terms of something which is not mechanical causality, but the har¬ 
monies of a free self-determination of the being of the Eternal. 

Truth is truth of the infinite and eternal, truth of being, and truth 
of becoming only as a self-expression of the being. The circumstances 
of the self-expression appear to the mind as the finite, but nothing is 
really finite except the way the mind has of experiencing all that 
appears to its view. All things are, each thing is the Brahman. 

Knowledge is the Eternal's inalienable self-knowledge of his 
infinite self-existence and of all its truth and reality and, in that truth, 
of all things as seen not by the mind, but by the self-view of the Spirit. 
This knowledge is not possible to the mind; it can only be reflected 
inadequately by it when it is touched by a ray from the secret lumi¬ 
nous cavern of our superconscient being; yet of that ray we can make 
a shining ladder to climb into the source of this supreme self-view¬ 
ing wisdom. 

To know the eternal Truth, Knowledge, Infinity is to know the 
Brahman. 




Part Two 

Translations and Commentaries 
from Manuscripts 


These texts written between c. 1900 and 1914 were found among Sri 
Aurobindo's manuscripts and typescripts. He did not revise them for 
publication. 




Section One 
Introduction 




On Translating the Upanishads 


OM TAT SAT 

This translation of a few of the simpler and more exoteric Upan¬ 
ishads to be followed by other sacred and philosophical writings of 
the Hindus not included in the Revealed Scriptures, all under the one 
title of the Book of God, has been effected on one definite and unvary¬ 
ing principle, to present to England and through England to Europe 
the religious message of India only in those parts of her written thought 
which the West is fit to hear and to present these in such a form as 
should be attractive and suggestive to the Occidental intellect. The first 
branch of this principle necessitated a rigid selection on definite lines, 
the second dictated the choice of a style and method of rendering 
which should be literary rather than literal. 

The series of translations called the Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by the late Professor Max Muller, was executed in a scho¬ 
lastic and peculiar spirit. Professor Max Muller, a scholar of wide 
attainments, great versatility and a refreshingly active, ingenious and 
irresponsible fancy, has won considerable respect in India by his 
attachment to Vedic studies, but it must fairly be recognized that he 
was more of a grammarian and philologist, than a sound Sanscrit 
scholar. He could construe Sanscrit well enough, but he could not 
feel the language or realise the spirit behind the letter. Accordingly 
he committed two serious errors of judgment; he imagined that by sit¬ 
ting in Oxford and evolving new meanings out of his own brilliant 
fancy he could understand the Upanishads better than Shankarachar- 
ya or any other Hindu of parts and learning; and he also imagined that 
what was important for Europe to know about the Upanishads was 
what he and other European scholars considered they ought to mean. 
This, however, is a matter of no importance to anybody but the 
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scholars themselves. What it is really important for Europe to know 
is in the first place what the Upanishads really do mean, so far as 
their exoteric teaching extends, and in a less degree what philosophic 
Hinduism took them to mean. The latter knowledge may be gathered 
from the commentaries of Shankaracharya and other philosophers 
which may be studied in the original or in the translations which the 
Dravidian Presidency, ignorantly called benighted by the material¬ 
ists, has been issuing with a truly noble learning and high-minded 
enterprise. The former this book makes some attempt to convey. 

But it may be asked, why these particular Upanishads alone, 
when there are so many others far larger in plan and of a not in¬ 
ferior importance? In answer I may quote a sentence from Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller's Preface to the Sacred Books of the East. “I 
confess” he says “it has been for many years a problem to me, 
aye, and to a great extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, 
beautiful and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, ar¬ 
tificial and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” Now I am 
myself only a poor coarsemmded Oriental and therefore not dis¬ 
posed to deny the gross physical facts of life and nature or able 
to see why we should scuttle them out of sight and put on a smug, 
respectable expression which suggests while it affects to hide 
their existence. This perhaps is the reason why I am somewhat 
at a loss to imagine what the Professor found in the Upanishads 
that is hideous and repellent. Still I was brought up almost from 
my infancy in England and received an English education, so that 
sometimes I have glimmerings. But as to what he intends by the 
unmeaning, artificial and silly elements, there can be no doubt. 
Everything is unmeaning in the Upanishads which the Europeans 
cannot understand, everything is artificial which does not come 
within the circle of their mental experience and everything is 
silly which is not explicable by European science and wisdom. 
Now this attitude is almost inevitable on the part of an Euro¬ 
pean, for we all judge according to our lights and those who 
keep their minds really open, who can realise that there may be 
lights which are not theirs and yet as illuminating or more 
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illuminating than theirs, are in any nation a very small handful. For 
the most part men are the slaves of their associations. 

Let us suppose that the ceremonies and services of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic were not mere ceremonies and formularies, bor¬ 
rowed for the most part from Eastern occultisms without under¬ 
standing them, — that they had been arranged so as to be perfect 
symbols of certain deep metaphysical truths and to produce cer¬ 
tain effects spiritual and material according to a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the power of sound over both mind and matter; let us 
suppose that deep philosophical works had been written in the 
terminology of these symbols and often in a veiled allusive lan¬ 
guage; and let us suppose finally that these were translated into 
Bengali or Hindustani and presented to an educated Pundit who 
had studied both at Calcutta and at Nuddea or Benares. What 
would he make of them? It will be as well to take a concrete in¬ 
stance. Jesus Christ was a great thinker, a man who had caught, 
apparently by his unaided power, though this is not certain, some¬ 
thing of the divine knowledge, but the writers who recorded his 
sayings were for the most part ordinary men of a very narrow cul¬ 
ture and scope of thought and they seem grossly to have misun¬ 
derstood his deepest sayings. For instance when he said “I and 
my Father are one” expressing the deep truth that the human self 
and the divine self are identical, they imagined that he was setting 
up an individual claim to be God; hence the extraordinary legend 
of the Virgin Mary and all that followed from it. Well, we all know 
the story of the Fast Supper and Jesus' marvellously pregnant ut¬ 
terance as he broke the bread and gave of the wine to his disci¬ 
ples “This is my body and this is my blood” and the remarkable 
rite of the Eucharist and the doctrine of Transubstantiation which the 
Roman Catholic Church has founded upon it. “Corruption! supersti¬ 
tion! blasphemous nonsense!” cries the Protestant. “Only a vivid 
Oriental metaphor and nothing more.” If so, it was certainly an “un¬ 
meaning, artificial and silly” metaphor, nay, “even a hideous and 
repellent” one. But I prefer to believe that Jesus' words had always 
a meaning and generally a true and beautiful one. On the other 
hand the Transubstantiation doctrine is one which the Catholics 
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themselves do not understand, it is to them a “mystery”. And yet how 
plain the meaning is to an Oriental intelligence! The plasm of matter, 
the foodsheath of the universe to which bread and wine belong, is 
indeed the blood and body of God and typifies the great primal sac¬ 
rifice by which God crucified himself so that the world might exist. 
The Infinite had to become finite, the Unconditioned to condition him¬ 
self, Spirit to evolve matter. In the bread and the wine which the com¬ 
municant eats, God actually is but he is not present to our conscious¬ 
ness, and he only becomes so present by an act of faith; this is the 
whole doctrine of the Transubstantiation. For as the Upanishad 
says, we must believe in God before we can know him; we must 
realise him as the “He is” before we realise him in his essential. 
And indeed if the child had not believed in what his teacher or his 
book told him, how could the grown man know anything? But if a 
deep philosophical work were written on the Eucharist hinting at 
great truths but always using the symbol of the bread and wine and 
making its terminology from the symbol and from the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation based upon the symbol, what would our Hindu 
Pundit make of it? Being a scholar and philosopher, he would find 
there undoubtedly much that was fresh, natural, simple, beautiful 
and true but also a great deal that was unmeaning, artificial and 
silly and even to his vegetarian imagination hideous and repellent. 
As for the symbol itself, its probable effect on the poor vegetari¬ 
an would be to make him vomit. “What hideous nonsense,” says 
the Protestant, “we are to believe that we are eating God!” But that 
is exactly what the Protestant himself does believe if he is sincere 
and not a parrot when he says “God is everywhere”, which is true 
enough, though it would be truer to say everything is in God. If God 
is everywhere. He must be in the food we eat. Not only is God the 
eaten, but He is the eater and eventually, says the Vedanta, when 
you come to the bottom fact of existence there is neither eaten or 
eater, but all is God. These are hard sayings for the rationalist who 
insists on limiting knowledge within the circle of the five senses. 
“God to whom the sages are as meat and princes as excellent eat¬ 
ing and Death is the spice of his banquet, how shall such an one 
know of Him where He abideth?” 
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Many of the Upanishads are similarly written round symbols and 
in a phraseology and figures which have or had once a deep meaning 
and a sacred association to the Hindus but must be unintelligible and 
repellent to the European. What possible use can be served by pre¬ 
senting to Europe such works as the Chandogya or Aitareya Upan¬ 
ishads in which even the majority of Hindus find it difficult or impos¬ 
sible to penetrate every symbol to its underlying truth? Only the few 
Upanishads have been selected which contain the kernel of the mat¬ 
ter in the least technical and most poetical form; the one exception is 
the Upanishad of the Questions which will be necessarily strange and 
not quite penetrable to the European mind. It was, however, neces¬ 
sary to include it for the sake of a due presentation of Upanishad phi¬ 
losophy in some of its details as well as in its main ideas, and its tech¬ 
nical element has a more universal appeal than that of the Chandogya 
or Taittiriya. 

An objection may be urged to the method of translation that 
has been adopted. Professor Max Muller in his translation did 
not make any attempt to render into English the precise shades 
of Aryan philosophical terms like Atman and Prana which do not 
correspond to any philosophical conception familiar to the West; 
he believed that the very unfamiliarity of the terms he used to 
translate them would be like a bracing splash of cold water to 
the mind forcing it to rouse itself and think. In this I think the 
Professor was in error; his proposition may be true of undaunt¬ 
ed philosophical intellects such as Schopenhauer's or of those 
who are already somewhat familiar with the Sanscrit language, 
but to the ordinary reader the unfamiliar terminology forms a 
high and thick hedge of brambles shutting him off from the noble 
palace and beautiful gardens of the Upanishads. Moreover the 
result of a scholastic faithfulness to the letter has been to make 
the style of the translation intolerably uncouth and unworthy of 
the solemn rhythmic grandeur and ineffable poetical depth and 
beauty of these great religious poems. I do not say that this trans¬ 
lation is worthy of them, for in no other human tongue than 
Sanscrit is such grandeur and beauty possible. But there are ways 
and their degrees. For instance Etadwaitad, the refrain of the 
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Katha Upanishad has a deep and solemn ring in Sanscrit because etacl 
and tad so used have in Sanscrit a profound and grandiose philosoph¬ 
ical signification which everybody at once feels; but in English “This 
truly is That” can be nothing but a juggling with demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns; it is far better and renders more nearly both rhythm and mean¬ 
ing to translate “This is the God of your seeking” however inadequate 
such a translation may be. 

It may, however, fairly be said that a version managed on these 
lines cannot give a precise and accurate idea of the meaning. It is 
misleading to translate Prana sometimes by life, sometimes by 
breath, sometimes by life breath or breath of life, because breath 
and life are merely subordinate aspects of the Prana. Atman again 
rendered indifferently by soul, spirit and self, must mislead, because 
what the West calls the soul is really the Atman yoked with mind 
and intelligence, and spirit is a word of variable connotation often 
synonymous with soul; even “self’ cannot be used precisely in that 
way in English. Again the Hindu idea of “immortality” is differ¬ 
ent from the European; it implies not life after death, but freedom 
from both life and death, for what we call life is after all impos¬ 
sible without death. Similarly Being does not render Purusha, 
nor “matter” rayi, nor askesis the whole idea of “tapas”. To a 
certain extent all this may be admitted, but at the same time I do 
not think that any reader who can think and feel will be serious¬ 
ly misled, and at any rate he will catch more of the meaning from 
imperfect English substitutes than from Sanscrit terms which will 
be a blank to his intelligence. The mind of man demands, and the 
demand is legitimate, that new ideas shall be presented to him in 
words which convey to him some association, with which he will 
not feel like a foreigner in a strange country where no one -knows 
his language nor he theirs. The new must be presented to him in 
the terms of the old; new wine must be put to some extent in old 
bottles. What is the use of avoiding the word “God” and speaking 
always of the Supreme as “It” simply because the Sanscrit usual¬ 
ly, — but not, be it observed, invariably — employs the neuter 
gender? The neuter in Sanscrit applies not only to what is inani¬ 
mate but to what is beyond such terms as animate and inanimate, 
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not only to what is below gender but to what is above gender. In Eng¬ 
lish this is not the case. The use of “It” may therefore lead to far more 
serious misconceptions than to use the term “God” and the pronoun 
“He”. When Matthew Arnold said that God was a stream of tendency 
making towards righteousness, men naturally scoffed because it 
seemed to turn God into an inanimate force; yet surely such was not 
Arnold's meaning. On the other side if the new ideas are presented 
with force and power, a reader of intelligence will soon come to un¬ 
derstand that something different is meant by “God” from the ideas 
he attaches to that word. And in the meanwhile we gain this distinct 
advantage that he has not been repelled at the outset by what would 
naturally seem to him bizarre, repulsive or irreverent. 

It is true however that this translation will not convey a pre¬ 
cise, full and categorical knowledge of the truths which underlie 
the Upanishads. To convey such knowledge is not the object of 
this translation, neither was it the object of the Upanishads them¬ 
selves. It must always be remembered that these great treatises 
are simply the gate of the Higher Knowledge; there is much that 
lies behind the gate. Srikrishna has indeed said that the knowl¬ 
edge in the Vedas is sufficient for a holy mind that is capable of 
knowing God, just as the water in a well is sufficient for a man's 
purpose though there may be whole floods of water all around. 
But this does not apply to ordinary men. The ordinary man who 
wishes to reach God through knowledge, must undergo an elab¬ 
orate training. He must begin by becoming absolutely pure, he 
must cleanse thoroughly his body, his heart and his intellect, he 
must get himself a new heart and be born again; for only the twi- 
ceborn can understand or teach the Vedas. When he has done this 
he needs yet four things before he can succeed, the Sruti or record¬ 
ed revelation, the Sacred Teacher, the practice of Yoga and the 
Grace of God. The business of the Sruti and especially of the 
Upanishads is to seize the mind and draw it into a magic circle, 
to accustom it to the thought of God and aspirations after the 
Supreme, to bathe it in certain ideas, surround it with a certain 
spiritual atmosphere; for this purpose it plunges and rolls the 
mind over and over in an ocean of marvellous sound thro' which 
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a certain train of associations goes ever rolling. In other words it 
appeals through the intellect, the ear and the imagination to the soul. 
The purpose of the Upanishad cannot therefore be served by a trans¬ 
lation; a translation at best prepares him for and attracts him to the 
original. But even when he has steeped himself in the original, he 
may have understood what the Upanishad suggests, but he has not 
understood all that it implies, the great mass of religious truth that 
lies behind, of which the Upanishad is but a hint or an echo. For this 
he must go to the Teacher. “Awake ye, arise and learn of God seeking 
out the Best who have the knowledge.” Hard is it in these days to find 
the Best; for the Best do not come to us, we have to show our sincer¬ 
ity, patience and perseverance by seeking them. And when we have 
heard the whole of the Brahmavidya from the Teacher, we still know 
of God by theory only; we must farther learn from a preceptor the 
practical knowledge of God, the vision of Him and attainment of Him 
which is Yoga and the goal of Yoga. And even in that we cannot suc¬ 
ceed unless we have the Grace of God, for Yoga is beset with temp¬ 
tations not the least of which are the powers it gives us, powers which 
the ignorant call supernatural. “Then must a man be very vigilant for 
Yoga, as it hath a beginning, so hath it an ending.” Only the Grace of 
God, the blessing of triumphant self-mastery that comes from long and 
patient accumulation of soul-experience, can keep us firm and help 
us over these temptations. “The Spirit is not to be won by eloquent 
teaching, nor by brain power, nor by much learning: but he whom the 
Spirit chooseth, he getteth the Spirit, and to him God discovereth His 
body.” Truly does the Upanishad say “for sharp as a razor's edge is 
the path, difficult and hard to traverse, say the seers.” Fortunately it 
is not necessary and indeed it is not possible for all to measure the 
whole journey in a single life, nor can we, or should we abandon our 
daily duties like Buddha and flee into the mountain or the forest. It is 
enough for us to make a beginning. 
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The Prusna Upanishad 

OF THE AtHURVAVEDA 


being the Upanishad of the Six Questions. 

Before which one repeats the Mantra. 

om bhadram karnebhih srnuyama devd bhadram pasyemaksabhirya- 
ja trail 

sthirairangaistustuvamsastanubhirvyasema devahitam yaddyuh 
svasti na indro vrddhasravah svasti nah pusa visvavedali 
svasti nastarksyo aristanemih svasti no brhaspatirdadhdtu 
om sdntih sdntih sdntih 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacri¬ 
fice; giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may 
we enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain weal 
unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto us Tark- 
shya Arishtanerm; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. Peace! 
peace! peace! 

Then the Chapter of the First Question. 


om namah paramdtmane 
harih om 

sukesa ca bhdradvdjah saivyasca satyakdmah sauryayani ca gargyah 
kausalyascdsvaldya.no bhdrgavo vaidarbhih kabandhi kdtydyanaste haite 
brahmapard brahmanisthdh par am brahmdnvesamdnd esa ha vai tatsarvam 
vaksyatiti te ha samitpdmayo bhagavantam pippaladamupasanndh 

OM! Salutation to the Supreme Spirit. The Supreme 
is OM. 

Sukesha the Bharadwaja; the Shaivya, Satyakama; Gargya, 
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son of the Solar race; the Coshalan, son of Uswal; the Bhargove 
of Vidurbha; and Cobundhy Catyaian;—these sought the Most High 
God, believing in the Supreme and to the Supreme devoted. There¬ 
fore they came to the Lord Pippalada, for they said “This is he that 
shall tell us of that Universal.” 

2 

tan ha sa rsiruvaca bhuya eva tapasa brahmacaryena sraddhaya 

sahvatsaram sahvatsyatha yathakamam prasndnprcchata 
yadi vijnasydmah saw am ha vo vaksyama iti 

The Rishi said to them, “Another year do ye dwell in holiness and 
faith and askesis; then ask what ye will, and if I know, surely I 
will conceal nothing.” 

3 

atha kabandhl katyayana upetya papraccha 
bhagavan kuto ha vd imdh prajdh prajayanta iti 

Then came Cobundhy, son of Katya, to him and asked: “Lord, 
whence are all these creatures born?” 

4 

tasmai sa hovaca prajdkdmo vai prajdpatih sa tapo'tapyata sa 

tapastaptvd sa mithunamutpddayate rayim ca prdnam 
cetyetau me bahudha prajdh karisyata iti 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “The Eternal Father desired 
children, therefore he put forth his energy and by the heat of his 
energy produced twin creatures, Prana the Life, who is Male, and 
Rayi the Matter, who is Female. 'These' said he 'shall make for me 
children of many natures.' 

5 

ddityo ha vai prano rayireva candramd rayirva etatsarvam yanmurtam 

camurtam ca tasmanmurtireva rayih 

“The Sun verily is Fife and the Moon is no more than Matter; yet 
truly all this Universe formed and formless is Matter; therefore 
Form and Matter are One. 
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athdditya udayan yatprdcim disam pravisati tena prdcyanprandn 

rasmisu sannidhatte 

yaddaksinam yatpraticim yadudicim yadadho yadurdhvarh yadantard 

diso yatsarvam prakcisayati tena sarvdnprdnan rasmisu sannidhatte 

“Now when the Sun rising entereth the East, then absorbeth he the 
eastern breaths into his rays. But when he illumineth the south and 
west and north, and below and above and all the angles of space, 
yea, all that is, then he taketh all the breaths into his rays. 

7 

sa esa vaisvdnaro visvariipah prano'gnirudayate 
tadetadrcdbhyuktam 

“Therefore is this fire that riseth, this Universal Male, of whom all 
things are the bodies, Prana the breath of existence. This is that 
which was said in the Rigveda. 

8 

visvarupam harinam jcitavedasam parayanarii jyotirekam tapantam 
sahasrarasmih satadhd vartamdnah pranah prajdndmudayatyesa suryah 

“'Fire is this burning and radiant Sun, he is the One lustre and all¬ 
knowing Light, he is the highest heaven of spirits. With a thou¬ 
sand rays he burneth and existeth in a hundred existences; lo this 
Sun that riseth, he is the Life of all his creatures.' 

9 

sahvatsaro vai prajdpatistasydyane daksinam cottaram ca 
tadye ha vai tadistdpurte krtamityupdsate te ccindramasameva lokamabhpayante 
ta eva punardvartante tasmadeta rsay ah prajakamd daksinampratipadyante 
esa ha vai rayiryah pitryanah 

“The year also is that Eternal Father and of the year there are two 
paths, the northern solstice and the southern. Now they who wor¬ 
ship God with the well dug and the oblation offered, deeming these 
to be righteousness, conquer their heavens of the Moon; these re¬ 
turn again to the world of birth. Therefore do the souls of sages 
who have not yet put from them the desire of offspring, take the way 
of the southern solstice which is the road of the Fathers. And this 
also is Matter, the Female. 
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10 

athottarena tapasd brahmacaryena sraddhaya 

vidyaydtmdnamanvisyddityamabhijayante 
etadvai prdndndmdyatanametadamrtamabhayametat 

pardyanametasmanna punardvartanta ityesa nirodhastadesa slokah 

“But by the way of the northern solstice go the souls that have sought 
the Spirit through holiness and knowledge and faith and askesis; 
for they conquer their heavens of the Sun. There is the resting place 
of the breaths, there immortality casteth out fear, there is the high¬ 
est heaven of spirits; thence no soul returneth; therefore is the wall 
and barrier. Whereof this is the Scripture. 

11 

pahcapddam pitaram dvddasdkrtim diva ahuh pare ardhe purisinam 
atheme anya u pare vicaksanam saptacakre sadara dhurarpitamiti 

'“Five-portioned, some say, is the Father and hath twelve figures 
and he floweth in the upper hemisphere beyond the heavens; but 
others speak of him as the Wisdom who standeth in a chariot of 
six spokes and seven wheels.' 

12 

mdiso vai prajdpatistasya krsnapaksa eva rayih suklah prdnastasmddeta 

rsayah sukla istam kurvantitara itarasmin 

“The month also is that Eternal Father, whereof the dark fortnight 
is Matter the Female and the bright fortnight is Life the Male. 
Therefore do one manner of sages offer sacrifice in the bright 
fortnight and another in the dark. 

13 

ahordtro vai prajcipatistasydhareva prdno rdtrireva rayih prdnam vd ete 
praskandanti ye diva ratya sahyujyante brahmacaryameva 

tadyad ratrau ratyd sahyujyante 

“Day and night also are the Eternal Father, whereof the day is Life and 
the night is Matter. Therefore do they offend against their own life who 
take joy with woman by day; by night who take joy, enact holiness. 

14 

annam vai prajdpatistato ha vai tad retastasmddimdh prajah prajdyanta iti 
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“Food is the Eternal Father; for of this came the seed and of the 
seed is the world of creatures born. 

15 

tadye ha vai tatprajdpativratam caranti te mithunamutpadayante 
tesamevaisa brahmaloko yesarh tapo brahmacaryam yesu satyam 
pratisthitam 

“They therefore who perform the vow of the Eternal Father produce the 
twin creature. But theirs is the heaven of the spirit in whom are estab¬ 
lished askesis and holiness and in whom Truth has her dwelling. 

16 

tesamasau virajo brahmaloko na yesu jihmamanrtam na maya ceti 

“Theirs is the heaven of the Spirit, the world all spotless, in whom 
there is neither crookedness nor lying nor any illusion.” 

And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Second Question. 

1 

at ha hainam bhdrgavo vaidarbhih papraccha 

bhagavan katyeva devah prajam vidhdrayante katara etatprakdsayante 

kah punaresdm varistha iti 

Then the Bhargove, the Vidurbhan, asked him: “Lord, how many 
Gods maintain this creature, and how many illumine it, and which 
of these again is the mightiest?” 

2 

tasmai sa hovdcdkaso ha va esa devo vayuragnirdpah prthivi 

vdhmanascaksuh srotram ca 

te prakdsydbhivadanti vayametad banamavastabhya vidharaydmah 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “These are the Gods, even 
Ether and Wind and Fire and Water and Earth and Speech and 
Mind and Sight and Hearing. These nine illumine the creature; 
therefore they vaunted themselves, — We, even we support this 
harp of God and we are the preservers. 

3 

tan varisthah prana uvdca 

md mohamdpadyathdhamevaitat pahcadhatmanam pravibhajyaitad 

banamavastabhya vidharayamiti te'sraddadhdnd babhuvuh 
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“Then answered Breath, their mightiest: 'Yield not unto delusion; 
I dividing myself into this fivefold support this harp of God, I am 
its preserver.' But they believed him not. 

4 

so 'bhimdnddurdhvamutkramata iva tasminnutkrdmatyathetare sarva 
evotkramante tasmimsca pratisthamdne sarva eva pratisthante 
tadyathd maksikd madhukarardjdnamutkramantam sarva evotkramante 
tasmimsca pratisthamdne sarva eva prdtisthanta evam vdnmanascaksuh 

srotram ca te pritah prdnam stuvanti 

“Therefore offended he rose up, he was issuing out from the body. 
But when the Breath goeth out, then go all the others with him, 
and when the Breath abideth all the others abide; therefore as bees 
with the kingbee: when he goeth out all go out with him, and when 
he abideth all abide, even so was it with Speech and Mind and 
Sight and Hearing; then were they well-pleased and hymned the 
Breath to adore him. 

5 

eso'gnistapatyesa surya esaparjanyo maghavdnesa vdiyuh 
esa prthivi rayirdevah sadasaccdmrtam ca yat 

“'Lo this is he that is Fire and the Sun that burneth, Rain and Indra 
and Earth and Air, Matter and Deity, Form and Formless, and Im¬ 
mortality. 

6 

ard iva rathandhhau prune sarvam pratisthitam 
rco yajumsi sdnndni yajnah ksatram brahma ca 

“'As the spokes meet in the nave of a wheel, so are all things in the 
Breath established, the Rigveda and the Yajur and the Sama, and 
Sacrifice and Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood. 

7 

prajdpatiscarasi garbhe tvameva pratijdyase 

tubhyam prana prajdstvimd balim haranti yah prdnaih pratitisthasi 

“'As the Eternal Father thou movest in the womb and art born in 
the likeness of the parents. To thee, O Life, the world of creatures 
offer the burnt offering, who by the breaths abidest. 
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8 

devdndmasi vahnitamah pitfndm prathama svadha 
rsinam caritam satyamatharvdngirasdmasi 

“'Of all the Gods thou art the strongest and fiercest and to the fa¬ 
thers thou art the first oblation; thou art the truth and virtue of the 
sages and thou art Athurvan among the sons of Ungirus. 

9 

indrastvam prana tejasdi rudro'sipariraksitd 
tvamantarikse carasi suryastvam jyotisam patih 

“'Thou art Indra, O Breath, by thy splendour and energy and Rudra 
because thou preservest; thou walkest in the welkin as the Sun, 
that imperial lustre. 

10 

yadd tvamabhivarsasyathemah prana te prajdh 
anandarupastisthanti kdmaydnnam bhavisyatiti 

“'When thou, O Breath, rainest, thy creatures stand all joy because 
there shall be grain to the heart's desire. 

11 

vrdtyastvam pranaikarsiratta visvasya satpatih 
vayamddyasya ddtdrah pita tvam mbtarisva nah 

“'Thou art, O Breath, the unpurified and thou art Fire, the only puri¬ 
ty, the devourer of all and the lord of existences. We are the givers 
to thee of thy eating; for thou, O Matariswun, art our Father. 

12 

yd te tanurvdci pratisthita yd srotre yd ca caksusi 
yd ca manasi sahtatd sivarii tarn kuru motkramih 

“'That body of thine which is established in the speech, sight and 
hearing, and in the mind is extended, that make propitious; O Life, 
go not out from our midst! 

13 

prdnasyedam vase sarvam tridive yatpratisthitam 
mdteva putrdn raksasva srisca prajndm ca vidhehi na iti 
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“'For all this Universe, yea, all that is established in the heavens 
to the Breath is subject; guard us as a mother watches over her lit¬ 
tle children; give us fortune and beauty, give us Wisdom.'” 

And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Third Question. 

1 

atha haincuh kausalyascasvaldyanah papraccha 

bhagavan kuta esapra.no jdyate kathamdydtyasmihsanra dtmanam vd 

pravibhajya katham prdtisthate kenotkramate katham 
bdhyamabhidhatte kathamadhydtmamiti 

Then the Coshalan, the son of Uswal, asked him: “Lord, whence 
is this Life born? How comes it in this body or how stands by self¬ 
division? By what departeth, or how maintaineth the outward and 
how the inward spiritual?” 

2 

tasmai sa hovacdtiprasndn prcchasi brahmistho'siti tasmdt te'ham 
bravlmi 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “Many and difficult things thou 
askest; but because thou art very holy, therefore will I tell thee. 

3 

dtmana esa prdno jdyate 

yathaisd puruse chdyaitasminnetaddtatam manokrtenayatyas- 
minsarire 

“Of the Spirit is this breath of Life bom; even as a shadow is cast 
by a man, so is this Life extended in the Spirit and by the action 
of the Mind it entereth into this body. 

4 

yathd samradevddhikrtdn viniyunkte 

etdngrbmdnetbngramdnadhitisthasvetyevamevaisa prana itardnprdndn 

prthakprthageva sahnidhatte 

“As an Emperor commandeth his officers, and he sayeth to one 
'Govern for me these villages', and to another 'Govern for me these 
others', so this breath, the Life, appointeth the other breaths each 
in his province. 
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5 

payupasthe'pdnam caksuhsrotre mukhandsikabhydm pranah svayam 

prdtisthate madhye tu samanah 

esa hyetaddhutamannam samarii nayati tasmddetdh saptdrciso bhavanti 

“In the anus and the organ of pleasure is the lower breath, and in 
the eyes and the ears, the mouth and the nose, the main breath itself 
is seated; but the medial breath is in the middle. This is he that 
equally distributeth the burnt offering of food; for from this are 
the seven fires born. 

6 

hrdi hyesa atma, atraitadekasatarii nddindm tasarii satarii satamekaikasyam 
dvdsaptatirdvasaptatih pratisakhdnddisahasrdni bhavantyasu vydnascarati 

“The Spirit in the heart abideth, and in the heart there are one hun¬ 
dred and one nerves, and each nerve hath a hundred branch-nerves 
and each branch-nerve hath seventy two thousand sub-branch- 
nerves; through these the breath pervasor moveth. 

7 

athaikayordhva uddinah punyena punyam lokaih nayati papena 

papamubhabhyameva manusyalokam 

“Of these many there is one by which the upper breath departeth 
that by virtue taketh to the heaven of virtue, by sin to the hell of sin, 
and by mingled sin and righteousness back to the world of men re- 
storeth. 

8 

ddityo ha vai bahyah prana udayatyesa hyenam caksusam pranamanugr- 
hndmah 

prthivydm yd devatd saisd purusasyapanamavastabhyantara yaddkdsah 

sa samdno vdyurvydnah 

“The Sun is the main breath outside this body, for it cherisheth the 
eye in its rising. The divinity in the earth, she attracteth the lower 
breath of man, and the ether between is the medial breath; air is 
the breath pervasor. 

9 

tejo ha vd uddnastasmddupasdntatejdli 
punarbhavamindriyairmanasi sampadyamanaih 
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“Light, the primal energy, is the upper breath; therefore when the 
light and heat in a man hath dwindled, his senses retire into the mind 
and with these he departeth into another birth. 

10 

yaccittastenaisa prdnamaydti pranastejasd yuktah 
sahatmand yathasahkalpitam lokarn nayati 

“Whatsoever be the mind of a man, with that mind he seeketh ref¬ 
uge with the breath when he dieth, and the breath and the upper 
breath lead him with the Spirit within him to the world of his im¬ 
aginings. 

11 

ya evam vidvdn prdnam veda 

na hasya prajd hiyate 'mrto bhavati tadesa slokah 

“The wise man that knoweth thus of the breath, his progeny wasteth 
not and he becometh immortal. Whereof this is the Scripture. 

12 

utpattimayatim sthanam vibhutvam caiva pancadhd 
adhyatmam caiva prdnasya vijndyamrtamasnuta iti 

“'By knowing the origin of the Breath, his coming and his staying 
and his lordship in the five provinces, likewise his relation to the 
Spirit, one shall taste immortality.' ” 

And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Fourth Question. 

l 

atha hainam saurydyani gdrgyah papraccha 

bhagavannetasmin puruse kdini svapanti kanyasminjagrati katara esa 
devah svapnanpasyati kasyaitat sukham bhavati kasminnu sarve 

sampratisthitd bhavantiti 

Then Gargya of the Solar race asked him, “Lord, what are they that 
slumber in this Existing and what that keep vigil? Who is this god 
who seeth dreams or whose is this felicity? Into whom do all they 
vanish?” 
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tasmai sa hovcica 

yathd gdrgya marlcayo 'rkasyastam gacchatah sarva 

etasmihstejomandala eklbhavanti 
tali punah punarudayatah pracarantyevam ha vai 

tatsarvam pare deve manasyeklbhavati 
tena tarhyesa puruso na srnoti na pasyati na jighrati na rasayate na sprsate 
nabhivadate nddatte ndnandayate na visrjate neydyate svapitityacaksate 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O Gargya, as are the rays 
of the sun in its setting, for they retire and all become one in yon¬ 
der circle of splendour, but when he riseth again once more they 
walk abroad, so all the man becomes one in the highest god, even 
the mind. Then indeed this being seeth not, neither heareth, nor 
doth he smell, nor taste, nor touch, nor speaketh he aught, nor 
taketh in or giveth out, nor cometh nor goeth; he feeleth not any 
felicity. Then they say of him, 'He sleepeth'. 

prdndgnaya evaitasmin pure jdgrati 

gdrhapatyo ha va eso'pdmo vyano'nvdharyapacano yad garhapatyat 

praniyate pranayandddhavaniyah pranah 

“But the fires of the breath keep watch in that sleeping city. The 
lower breath is the householder's fire and the breath pervasor the 
fire of the Lares that burneth to the southward. The main breath 
is the orient fire of the sacrifice; and even as the eastern fire taketh 
its fuel from the western, so in the slumber of a man the main 
breath taketh from the lower. 


4 

yaducchvasanisvdsdvetdvahuti samam nayatlti sa samdnah 
mano ha vdva yajamdna istaphalamevoddnah sa enam 

yajamdnamaharaharbrahma gamayati 

“But the medial breath is the priest, the sacrificant; for he equali¬ 
sed the offering of the inbreath and the offering of the outbreath. 
The Mind is the giver of the sacrifice and the upper breath is the 
fruit of the sacrifice, for it taketh the sacrificer day by day into the 
presence of the Eternal. 
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atraisa devah svapne mahimdnamanubhavati 

yad drstam drstamanupasyati srutam srutamevarthamanusmoti 

desadigantaraisca pratyanubhutam punah punah pratyanubhavati 
drstam cadrstam ca srutam casrutam cdnubhutcuh cananubhutam 
ca saccdsacca sarvam pasyati sarvah pasyati 

“Now the Mind in dream revelleth in the glory of his imag inings. 
All that it hath seen it seemeth to see over again, and of all that it 
hath heard it repeateth the hearing; yea, all that it hath felt and 
thought and known in many lands and in various regions, these it 
liveth over again in its dreaming. What it hath seen and what it 
hath not seen, what it hath heard and what it hath not heard, what 
it hath known and what it hath not known, what is and what is not, 
all, all it seeth; for the Mind is the Universe. 

6 

sa yadd tejasabhibhuto bhavati 

atraisa devah svapndn na pasyatyathci tadaitasmihsarira etatsukham bhavati 

“But when he is overwhelmed with light, then Mind, the God, 
dreameth no longer; then in this body he hath felicity. 

7 

sa yathd somya vayahsi vasovrksam sampratisthante 
evarii ha vai tatsarvam para atmani sampratisthate 

“O fair son, as birds wing towards their resting tree, so do all these 
depart into the Supreme Spirit: 

8 

prthivi ca prthivimdtrd capascapomdtrd ca tejasca tejomdtrd ca vdyusca 
vdyumdtra cdkdsascdkdsamatra ca caksusca drastavyam ca srotram 
ca srotcivyam ca ghranam ca ghrdtavyam ca rasasca rasayitavyam ca 
tvak ca sparsayitavyam ca vak ca vaktavyam ca hastau cdddtavyam 
copasthascdnandayitavyam ca pdyusca visarjayitavyam ca padau ca 
gantavyam ca manasca mantavyam ca buddhisca boddhavyam 
cdhahkdrascdhahkartavyam ca cittam ca cetayitavyam ca tejasca 
vidyotayitavyam ca prdnasca vidhcirayitavyam ca 

“Earth and the inner things of earth; water and the inner 
things of water; light and the inner things of light; air and 
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the inner things of air; ether and the inner things of ether; the eye 
and its seeings; the ear and its hearings; smell and the objects of 
smell; taste and the objects of taste; the s ki n and the objects of touch; 
speech and the things to be spoken; the two hands and their takings; 
the organ of pleasure and its enjoyings; the anus and its excretions; 
the feet and their goings; the mind and its feelings; the intelligence 
and what it understandeth; the sense of Ego and that which is felt 
to be Ego; the conscious heart and that of which it is conscious; light 
and what it lighteneth; Life and the things it maintaineth. 

9 

esa hi drcista sprastd srotd ghrdtci rasayitd manta boddhd kartd vijhdndtmd 
purusah 

sa pare'ksara atmani sampratisthate 

“For this that seeth and toucheth, heareth, smelleth, tasteth, feeleth, 
understandeth, acteth, is the reasoning self, the Male within. This 
too departeth into the Higher Self which is Imperishable. 

10 

paramevaksaram pratipadyate sa yo ha vai tadacchayamasariramalohi- 
tam 

subhramaksaram vedayate yastu somya 
sa sarvajnah sarvo bhavati tadesa slokah 

“He that knoweth the shadowless, colourless, bodiless, luminous 
and imperishable Spirit, attaineth to the Imperishable, even to the 
Most High. O fair son, he knoweth the All and becometh the All. 
Whereof this is the Scripture. 

ll 

vijhdndtmd saha devaisca sarvaih prana bhutdni sampratisthanti 
yatra 

tadaksaram vedayate yastu somya sa sarvajnah sarvamevdviveseti 

“'He, O fair son, that knoweth the Imperishable into whom the un¬ 
derstanding self departeth, and all the Gods, and the life-breaths 
and the elements, he knoweth the Universe!' ” 
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And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Fifth Question. 

1 

at ha hainam saivyah satyakamah papraccha 

sa yo ha vai tad hhagavan manusyesu prayandntamohkdramabhidhydylta 
katamam vciva sa tena lokam jayatiti 

Then the Shaivya Satyakama asked him: “Lord, he among men that 
meditate unto death on OM the syllable, which of the worlds doth 
he conquer by its puissance?” 

2 

tasmai sa hovdca 

etadvai satyakama param cdparam ca brahma yadohkdrah 
tasmdd vidvdnetenaivdyatanenaikataramanveti 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “This imperishable Word 
that is OM, O Satyakama, is the Higher Brahman and also the 
Lower. Therefore the wise man by making his home in the Word, 
winneth to one of these. 

3 

sa yadyekamdtramabhidhydyita sa tenaiva sahveditasturnameva 

jagatydmabhisampadyate 

tamrco manusyalokamupanayante sa tatra tapasd brahmacaryena 

sraddhayd sampanno mahimdnamanubhavati 

“If he meditate on the one letter of OM the syllable, by that enlight¬ 
ened he attaineth swiftly in the material universe, and the hymns 
of the Rigveda escort him to the world of men; there endowed with 
askesis and faith and holiness he experienceth majesty. 

4 

at ha yadi dvimatrena manasi sampadyate so'ntariksam 

yajurbhirunniyate somalokam 
sa somaloke vibhiitimanubhuya punaravartate 

“Now if by the two letters of the syllable he in the mind attaineth, 
to the skies he is exalted and the hymns of the Yajur escort him to 
the Lunar World. In the heavens of the Moon he feeleth his soul's 
majesty; then once more he returneth. 


5 
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yah punaretam trimdtrenomityetenaivdksarena parath 

purusamabhidhydyita sa tejasi surye sampannah 
yathd padodarastvaca vinirmucyata evam ha mi sa pdpmand vinirmuktah 
sa samabhirunniyate brahmalokam sa etasmdjjivaghandtpardtparam 
purisayam purusamiksate tadetau slokau bhavatah 

“But he who by all the three letters meditateth by this syllable, even 
by OM on the Most High Being, he in the Solar World of light and 
energy is secured in his attainings; as a snake casteth off its slough, 
so he casteth off sin, and the hymns of the Samaveda escort him to 
the heaven of the Spirit. He from that Lower who is the density of 
existence beholdeth the Higher than the Highest of whom every form 
is one city. Whereof these are the verses. 

6 

tisro mdtra mrtyumatyah prayukta anyonyasakta anaviprayuktah 
kriydsu bahydbhyantaramadhyamdsu samyakprayuktasu na kampate 
jhah 

“'Children of death are the letters when they are used as three, the 
embracing and the inseparable letters; but the wise man is not 
shaken; for there are three kinds of works, outward deed and in¬ 
ward action and another which is blended of the two, and all these 
he doeth rightly without fear and without trembling. 

7 

rgbhiretarii yajurbhirantariksam samabhiryattatkavayo vedayante 
tamohkdrenaimyatanenanveti vidvan 

yattacchdntamajaramamrtamabhayam param ceti 

“To the earth the Rigveda leadeth, to the skies the Yajur, but the 
Sama to That of which the sages know. Thither the wise man by 
resting on OM the syllable attaineth, even to that Supreme Quie¬ 
tude where age is not and fear is cast out by immortality.'” 
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And afterwards 

The Chapter of the Sixth Question. 

1 

atha hainam sukesa bhdradvdjah papraccha 

bhagavan hiranyanabhah kansalyo rdjaputro mdmupetyaitam prasnamaprcchata 

sodasakalarii bhdradvaja purusam vettha 

tamaham kumaramabruvam nahamimam veda 

yadyahamimamavedisam katham te ndvaksyamiti 

samulo vd esaparisusyatiyo'nrtamabhivadati tasmdnndrhdmyanrtam vaktum 

sa tusnim rathamdruhya pravavraja 

tam tva prcchdmi kvdisau purusa iti 

Then Sukesha the Bharadwaja asked him, “Lord, Hiranyanabha of 
Coshala, the king's son, came to me and put me this question, '0 
Bharadwaja, knowest thou the Being and the sixteen parts of Him?' 
and I answered the boy, 'I know Him not; for if I knew Him, surely 
I should tell thee of Him: but I cannot tell thee a lie; for from the 
roots he shall wither who speaketh falsehood.' But he mounted his 
chariot in silence and departed from me. Of Him I ask thee, who 
is the Being?” 

2 

tasmai sa hovaca 

ihaivdntahsarlre somya sa puruso yasminnetdh sodasa kalah prabha- 
vantiti 

To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O fair son, even here is 
that Being, in the inner body of every creature for in Him are the 

sixteen members bom. 

3 

sa iksdmcakre 

kasminnahamutkrdmta utkrdnto bhavisyami kasmin vd pratisthite pratisthdsyamiti 

“He bethought Him. 'What shall that be in whose issuing forth I shall 
issue forth from the body and in his abiding I shall abide?' 

4 

sa prdnaniasrjata prdndcchraddhdm kham vdyurjyotirdpah prthmndriyam manah 
annamannadviryam tapo mantrdh karma lokd lokesu ca nama ca 

“Then he put forth the Life, and from the Life faith, next 
ether and then air, and then light, and then water, and then 
earth, the senses and mind and food, and from food virility 
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and from virility askesis, and from askesis the mighty verses and 
from these action, and the worlds from action and name in the 
worlds; in this wise were all things born from the Spirit. 

5 

sci yathemd nadyah syandamdndh samudrdyandh samudram 
prapyastam 

gacchanti bhidyete tasarii namarupe samudra ityevam procyate 
evamevdsya paridrasturimdli sodasa kaldh purusdyandh purusam 

prapyastam gacchanti bhidyete casam namarupe purusa ityevam 
procyate sa eso'kalo'mrto bhavati tadesa slokah 

“Therefore as all these flowing rivers move towards the sea, but 
when they reach the sea they are lost in it and name and form break 
away from them and all is called only the sea, so all the sixteen 
members of the silent witnessing Spirit move towards the Being, 
and when they have attained the Being they are lost in Him and name 
and form break away from them and all is called only the Being; 
then is He without members and immortal. Whereof this is the 
Scripture. 

6 

ard iva rathandbhau kald yasminpratisthitdh 

tarn vedyam purusam veda yathd md vo mrtyuh parivyathd iti 

“'He in whom the members are set as the spokes of a wheel are set 
in its nave. Him know for the Being who is the goal of knowledge, 
so shall death pass away from you and his anguish.'” 

7 

tan hovdcaitdvadevdhametat pararn brahma veda 
natah paramastiti 

And Pippalada said to them: “Thus far do I know the Most High 
God; than He there is none Higher.” 

8 

te tamarcayantastvam hi nah pita yo'smdkamavidydydh param param 
tdrayasiti 

namah paramarsibhyo namah paramarsibhyah 

And they worshipping him: “For thou art our father who hast car¬ 
ried us over to the other side of the Ignorance.” 
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Salutation to the mighty sages, salutation! 

After which one repeats the Mantra. 

om bhadram karnebhih srnuyama deva bhadram pasyemciksabhirya- 
jatrah 

sthirairahgaistustuvamsastanubhirvyasema devahitam yaddyuh 
svasti na indro vrddhasravdh svasti nab push visvavedah 
svasti nastdrksyo aristanemih svasti no brhaspatirdadhatu 
om sdntih santih santih 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacri¬ 
fice; giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may 
we enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain weal 
unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto us Tark- 
shya Anshtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. Peace! 
peace! peace! 



The Mandoukya Upanishad 

mandukyopanisad 

Before which one repeats the Mantra. 

om bhadram karnebhih srnuyama devci bhadram pasyemdksabhirya- 
j a trdb 

sthirairangaistustuvahsastanubhirvyasema devahitarii yadayuh 
svasti na indro vrddhasravah svasti nah pusa visvaveddh 
svasti nastarksyo aristanemih svasti no brhaspatirdadhdtu 
om sdntih sdntih sdntih 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacri¬ 
fice; giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may 
we enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto us 
Tarkshya Anshtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. Peace! 
peace! peace! 

omityetadaksaramidarii sarvam tasyopavyakhydnam bhutam 

bhavad bhavisyaditi sarvamohkdra eva 
yaccdnyat trikdldtitam tadapyohkdra eva 

OM is this imperishable Word, OM is the Universe, and this is the 
exposition of OM. The past, the present and the future, all that was, 
all that is, all that will be, is OM. Likewise all else that may exist 
beyond the bounds of Time, that too is OM. 

sarvam hyetad brahmdyamatmd brahma so'yamdtmd catuspdt 

All this Universe is the Eternal Brahman, this Self is the Eternal, 
and the Self is fourfold. 


3 

jdgaritasthdno bahisprajhah saptdnga ekonavimsatimukhah 

sthulabhug vaisvanarah prathamah pddah 
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He whose place is the wakefulness, who is wise of the outward, 
who has seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen doors, who feeleth 
and enjoyeth gross objects, Vaiswanor, the Universal Male, He is 

the first. 

4 

svapnasthd.no 'ntahprajhah saptdhga ekonavimsatimukhah 

praviviktabhuk taijaso dvitlyah pddah 

He whose place is the dream, who is wise of the inward, who has 
seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen doors, who feeleth and 
enjoyeth subtle objects, Taijasa, the Inhabitant in Luminous Mind, 
He is the second. 

5 

yatra supto na kahcana kaniam kdmayate na kahcana svapnam 

pasyati tatsusuptam 

susuptasthana eklbhutah prajhanaghana evdnandamayo hydnandahhuk 

cetomukhah prdjhastrtlyah pddah 

When one sleepeth and yeameth not with any desire, nor seeth any 
dream, that is the perfect slumber. He whose place is the perfect 
slumber, who is become Oneness, who is wisdom gathered into 
itself, who is made of mere delight, who enjoyeth delight unrelat¬ 
ed, to whom conscious mind is the door, Prajna, the Lord of Wis¬ 
dom, He is the third. 

6 

esa sarvesvara esa sarvajna eso'ntarydmyesa yonih sarvasya 

prabhavapyayau hi bhutdndm 

This is the Almighty, this is the Omniscient, this is the Inner Soul, 
this is the Womb of the Universe, this is the Birth and Destruction 

of creatures. 

7 

ndntahprajham na bahisprajham nobhayatahprajham na prajhanaghanam 

na prajham naprqjham 

adrstanwyavalTdryatnagrdiiyanTalaksanatmcmtyainavyqxidesyatnekdtnTapratyayasdrah'i 
prapahcopasamam santarh sivamadvaitarii caturtharii 
manyante sa citmd sa vijneyah 

He who is neither inward-wise, nor outward-wise, nor both in¬ 
ward and outward wise, nor wisdom self-gathered, nor pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom, nor unpossessed of wisdom. He Who 
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is unseen and incommunicable, unseizable, featureless, unthinka¬ 
ble, and unnameable, Whose essentiality is awareness of the Self 
in its single existence, in Whom all phenomena dissolve, Who is 
Calm, Who is Good, Who is the One than Whom there is no oth¬ 
er, Him they deem the fourth; He is the Self, He is the object of 
Knowledge. 

8 

so'yamdtmddhyaksaramohkdro'dhimdtram pdidd mdtra matrasca 

pddci akara ukaro makara iti 

Now this the Self, as to the imperishable Word, is OM; and as to 
the letters, His parts are the letters and the letters are His parts, 
namely, AUM. 

9 

jdgaritasthano vaisvdna.ro 'karah prathamd mdtrdpterddimattvddvapnoti 
ha vai sarvdnkdmdnadisca bhavatiya evam veda 

The Waker, Vaiswanor, the Universal Male, He is A, the first let¬ 
ter, because of Initiality and Pervasiveness; he that knoweth Him 
for such pervadeth and attaineth all his desires; he becometh the 
source and first. 

10 

svapnasthanastaijasa ukaro dvitiya mdtrotkarsddubhayatvddvotkarsati 

ha vaijnanasamtatim samdnasca bhavati 
nasydbrahmavit kule bhavati ya evam veda 

The Dreamer, Taijasa, the Inhabitant in Luminous Mind, He is U, 
the second letter, because of Advance and Centrality; he that 
knoweth Him for such, advanceth the bounds of his knowledge 
and riseth above difference; nor of his seed is any born that 
knoweth not the Eternal, 
ll 

susuptasthdnah prajno makdrastrtiya mdtra miterapiterva minoti 

ha vd idarii sarvamapitisca bhavati ya evam veda 

The Sleeper, Prajna, the Lord of Wisdom, He is M, the third let¬ 
ter, because of Measure and Finality; he that knoweth Him for such 
measureth with himself the Universe and becometh the departure 
into the Eternal. 
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12 

amdtrascaturtho 'vyavaharyah prapancopasamah sivo 'dvaita 
evamohkdra 

dtmaiva samvisatyatmanatmanam ya evam veda ya evam veda 

Letterless is the fourth, the Incommunicable, the end of phenome¬ 
na, the Good, the One than Whom there is no other; thus is OM. He 
that knoweth is the Self and entereth by his self into the Self, he that 
knoweth, he that knoweth. 

Here ends the Mandoukya Upanishad. 

After which one repeats the Mantra. 

om bhadram karnebhih srmtydma deva bhadram pasyemaksabhirya- 
jatrah 

sthirairahgaistustuvamsastanubhirvyasema devahitam yadayuh 
svasti na indro vrddliasravah svasti nah pusa visvaveddh 
svasti nastdrksyo aristanemih svasti no brhaspatirdadhdtu 
om sdntih sdntih santih 

OM. May we hear what is auspicious with our ears, O ye Gods; 
may we see what is auspicious with our eyes, O ye of the sacri¬ 
fice; giving praise with steady limbs, with motionless bodies, may 
we enter into that life which is founded in the Gods. 

Ordain weal unto us Indra of high-heaped glories; ordain 
weal unto us Pushan, the all-knowing Sun; ordain weal unto us 
Tarkshya Arishtanemi; Brihaspati ordain weal unto us. OM. Peace! 
peace! peace! 



The Aitereya Upanishad 

aitareyopanisat 

Chapter I 


1 

ditmci vd idameka evagra asit 
nanyatkincana misat 
sa iksata lokannu srja iti 

In the beginning the Spirit was One and all this (universe) was 
the Spirit; there was nought else that saw. The Spirit thought, “Lo, 
I will make me worlds from out my being.” 

2 

sa imdriillokdnasrjata 

ambho maricirmaramdpo'do'mbhah parena divan dyauh 

pratisthdntariksam maricayah prthivi maro yd adhastdt td dpah 

These were the worlds he made; Ambhah, of the ethereal waters, 
Marichih of light, Mara, of death and mortal things, Apah, of the 
lower waters. Beyond the shining firmament are the ethereal wa¬ 
ters and the firmament is their base and resting-place; Space is the 
world of light; the earth is the world mortal; and below the earth 
are the lower waters. 

3 

sa iksateme nu lokd lokapdldnnu srjd iti 
so'dbhya eva purusam samuddhrtydmurchayat 

The Spirit thought, “Lo, these are the worlds; and now will I make 
me guardians for my worlds.” Therefore he gathered the Purusha 

out of the waters and gave Him shape and substance. 

4 

tamabhyatapat tasydbhitaptasya mukham nirabhidyata yathandam 
mukhadvag vdico 'gnirndsike nirabhidyetdm ndsikabhyam pranah 

prdnddvdyuraksini nirabhidyetdmaksibhydm caksuscaksusa ddityah 
karnau nirabhidyetdm karnabhydm srotram srotraddisastvan 
nirabhidyata tvaco lomani lonuibhya osadhivanaspatayo hrdayam 
nirabhidyata hrdaydmmano manasascandramd ndbhirnirabhidyata 
nabhya apdno'pdndnmrtyuh sisnarii nirabhidyata sisnddreto retasa 

dpah 
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Yea, the Spirit brooded over Him and of Him thus brooded over 
the mouth broke forth, as when an egg is hatched and breaketh; 
from the mouth brake Speech and of Speech fire was born. The 
nostrils brake forth and from the nostrils Breath and of Breath air 
was born. The eyes brake forth and from the eyes Sight and of 
Sight the Sun was born. The ears brake forth and from the ears 
Hearing and of Hearing the regions were born. The skin brake 
forth and from the skin hairs and from the hairs herbs of healing 
and all trees and plants were born. The heart brake forth and from 
the heart Mind and of Mind the moon was born. The navel brake 
forth and from the navel Apana and of Apana Death was bom. The 
organ of pleasure brake forth and from the organ seed and of seed 
the waters were born. 


Chapter II 


1 

td eta devatah srsta asminmahatyarnave prapatan 
tamasandydpipdsdbhyamanvavdrjat 

td enamabruvannayatanam nah prajdnihi yasminpratisthitd annamaddmeti 

These were the Gods that He created; they fell into this great Ocean, 
and Hunger and Thirst leaped upon them. Then they said to Him, 
“Command unto us an habitation that we may dwell secure and eat 
of food.” 

2 

tdbhyo gdmdnayat td abruvanna vai no 'yamalamiti 
tabby o'svamanayat td abruvanna vai no'yamalamiti 

He brought unto them the cow, but they said, “Verily, it is not suf¬ 
ficient for us.” He brought unto them the horse, but they said, “Ver¬ 
ily, it is not enough for us.” 

3 

tabhyah purusamanayat td abruvan sukrtam bated puruso vdiva sukrtam 
td abravidyathayatanam pravisateti 

He brought unto them Man, and they said, “O well fashioned 
truly! Man indeed is well and beautifully made.” Then 
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the Spirit said unto them, “Enter ye in each according to his habi¬ 
tation.” 


agnirvagbhutva mukham pravisad vdiyuh prdno bhutva ndsike 

prdvisadddityascaksurbhutvdksini pravisad disah srotram bhutva 
karnau prdvisannosadhivanaspatayo lomani bhutva tvacam 
prdvisamscandramd mano bhutva hrdayam pravisanmrtyurapano 
bhutva nabhim prdvisaddpo reto bhutva sisnam prdvisan 

Fire became Speech and entered into the mouth; Air became 
Breath and entered into the nostrils; the Sun became Sight and en¬ 
tered into the eyes; the Quarters became Hearing and entered into 
the ears; Herbs of healing and the plants and trees became Hairs 
and entered into the skin; the Moon became Mind and entered into 
the heart; Death became Apana, the lower breathing, and entered into 
the navel; the Waters became Seed and entered into the organ. 

tamasandydpipd.se abrutamavabhyamabhiprajanihiti te abravidetdsveva 

vain devatdsvdbhajdmyetdsu bhdginyau karomiti 
tasmddyasyai kasyai ca devatdyai havirgrhyate 

bhdginydvevdsydmasandydpipa.se bhavatah 

Then Hunger and Thirst said unto the Spirit, “Unto us too command 
an habitation.” But He said unto them, “Even among these gods do 
I apportion you; lo! I have made you sharers in their godhead.” 
Therefore to whatever god the oblation is offered, Hunger and 
Thirst surely have their share in the offering. 

Chapter III 


1 

sa iksateme nu lokdsca lokapdldscdnnamebhyah srjd iti 

The Spirit thought, “These verily are my worlds and their guardi¬ 
ans; and now will I make me food for these.” 

2 

so 'po 'bhyatapat tabhyo 'bhitaptdbhyo murtirajayata 
yd vai sd murtirajayatdnnam vai tat 
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The Spirit brooded in might upon the waters and from the waters 
brooded mightily over Form was born. Lo, all this that was bom 
as form, is no other than Food. 

3 

tadenatsrstam pardnatyajighamsat tadvdcdjighrksat tanndsaknodvdca 
grahitum sa yaddhainad vdcdgrahaisyadabhivyahrtya haivdnnamatrapsyat 

Food being created fled back from his grasp. By speech He would 
have seized it, but He could not seize it by speech. Had He seized 
it by speech, then would a man be satisfied by merely speaking food. 

4 

tatpranendjighrksat tannasaknotpranena grahitum sa yaddhainat 

prdnenagrahaisyadabhiprdnya haivdnnamatrapsyat 

By the breath He would have seized it, but He could not seize it 
by the breath. Had He seized it by the breath, then would a man 
be satisfied by merely breathing food. 

5 

taccaksusdjighrksat tannasaknoccaksusa grahitum sa 

yaddhainaccaksusdgrahaisyad drstva haivdnnamatrapsyat 

By the eye He would have seized it, but He could not seize it by 
the eye. Had He seized it by the eye, then would a man be satis¬ 
fied by merely seeing food. 

6 

tacchrotrendjighrksat tanndsaknocchrotrena grahitum sa 

yaddhainacchrotrenagrahaisyacchrutvd haivdnnamatrapsyat 

By the ear He would have seized it, but He could not seize it by 
the ear. Had He seized it by the ear, then would a man be satisfied 
by merely hearing food. 

7 

tattvacdjighrksat tanndisaknottvacd grahitum sa 

yaddhainattvacd.grahaisyat sprstva haivdnnamatrapsyat 

By the skin He would have seized it, but He could not seize it by 
the skin. Had He seized it by the skin, then would a man be satis¬ 
fied by merely touching food. 
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8 

tanmanasdjighrksat tanndisaknonmanasd grahitum sa 

yaddhainanmanasdgrahaisyad dhydtva haivannamatrapsyat 

By the mind He would have seized it, but He could not seize it by 
the mind. Had He seized it by the mind, then would a man be sat¬ 
isfied by merely thinking food. 

9 

tacchisnenajighrksat tannasaknocchisnena grahitum sa 

yaddhainacchisnenagrahaisyad visrjya haivannamatrapsyat 

By the organ He would have seized it, but He could not seize it by 
the organ. Had He seized it by the organ, then would a man be sat¬ 
isfied by merely emitting food. 

10 

tadapanendjighrksat taddvayat saiso 'nnasya graho 

yadvdyuranndyurvd esa yadvdyuh 

By the Apana He would have seized it, and it was seized. Lo this 
is the seizer of food which is also Breath of the Life, and therefore 

all that is Breath hath its life in food. 

11 

sa iksata katham nvidam madrte sydditi sa iksata katarena prapadyd iti 
sa iksata yadi vdcdbhivydhrtam yadi prdnendhhiprdnitam yadi caksusd 
drstarh yadi srotrena srutam yadi tvacd sprstam yadi manasd 
dhydtam y a dy apdnendhh y ap din it a rii yadi sisnena visrstamatha 

ko 'hamiti 

The Spirit thought, “Without Me how should all this be?” and He 
thought, “By what way shall I enter in?” He thought also, “If utterance 
is by Speech, if breathing is by the Breath, if sight is by the Eye, if 
hearing is by the Ear, if thought is by the Mind, if the lower workings 
are by Apana, if emission is by the organ, who then am I?” 

12 

sa etameva simdmam viddryaitaya dvdrd prdpadyata 
saisd vidrtirndma dvastadetannandanam 

tasya traya dvasathdstrayah svapnd ayamdvasatho'yamdvasatho'yamdvasatha iti 

It was this bound that He cleft, it was by this door that He en¬ 
tered in. 'Tis this that is called the gate of the cleaving; this is 
the door of His coming and here is the place of His delight. 
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He hath three mansions in His city, three dreams wherein He 
dwelleth, and of each in turn He saith, “Lo, this is my habitation” 
and “This is my habitation” and “This is my habitation.” 

13 

sa jdto bhutanyabhivyaikhyat kimihdnyam vdvadisaditi 
sa etameva purusam brahma tatamamapasyat 
idamadarsamitl 

Now when He was born. He thought and spoke only of Nature and 
her creations; in this world of matter of what else should He speak 
or reason? Thereafter He beheld that Being who is the Brahman 
and the last Essence. He said, “Yea, this is He; verily, I have be¬ 
held Him.” 

14 

tasmadidandro namedandro ha vai ncima 
tamidandram santamindra itydcaksate paroksena 
paroksapriyd iva hi devdh paroksapriya iva hi devah 

Therefore is He Idandra; for Idandra is the true name of Him. But 
though He is Idandra, they call Him Indra because of the veil of 
the Unrevelation; for the gods love the veil of the Unrevelation, yea, 
verily, the gods love the Unrevelation. 

Chapter IV 

1 

puruse ha va ayamadito garbho bhavati yadetad retah 

tadetat sarvebhyo 'hgebhyastejah sambhutamdtmanyevdtmdnam bibharti 

tadyadd striydm sihcatyathainajjanayati tadasya prathamam janma 

In the male first the unborn child becometh. This which is seed is 
the force and heat of him that from all parts of the creature draweth 
together for becoming; therefore he beareth himself in himself, 
and when he casteth it into the woman, 'tis himself he begetteth. 
And this is the first birth of the Spirit. 

2 

tat striya citmabhuyam gacchati yatha svamahgam tatha 
tasmadendm na hinasti 
sasyaitamdtmdnamatra gatam bhavayati 
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It becometh one self with the woman, therefore it doeth her no hurt and 
she cherisheth this self of her husband that hath got into her womb. 

3 

sd bhdvayitri bhdvayitavya bhavati 

tam stri garbham bibharti 

so'gra eva kumaramjanmano'gre'dhibhavayati 

sa yatkumdram janmano'gre'dhibhdvayatydtmdnameva tad 

bhdvayatyesdm lokanam sarhtatyd evam sariitatd 
hime lokdstadasya dvitiyam janma 

She the cherisher must be cherished. So the woman beareth the un¬ 
born child and the man cherisheth the boy even from the beginning 
ere it is bom. And whereas he cherisheth the boy ere it is bom, 'tis 
verily himself that he cherisheth for the continuance of these worlds 
and their peoples; for 'tis even thus the thread of these worlds spin- 
neth on unbroken. And this is the second birth of the Spirit. 

4 

so'sydyamdtmdpunyebhyah karmabhyahpratidhiyate 
athdsydyamitara atma krtakrtyo vayogatah praiti 
sa itah prayanneva punarjayate tadasya trtiyam janma 

Lo this is the spirit and self of him and he maketh it his vicegerent 
for the works of righteousness. Now this his other self when it hath 
done the works it came to do and hath reached its age, lo! it goeth 
hence, and even as it departeth, it is born again. And this is the third 
birth of the Spirit. 

5 

taduktamrsind 

garbhe nu sannanvesdmavedamaham devdnam janimani visvd 
satarii mdpura ayasiraraksannadhah syeno javasd niradiyamiti 
garbha evaitacchaydno vamadeva evamuvdca 

Therefore it was said by the sage Vamadeva: “I, Vamadeva, being 
yet in the womb, knew all the births of these gods and their caus¬ 
es. In a hundred cities of iron they held me down and kept me; I 
broke through them all with might and violence, like a hawk I 
soared up into my heavens.” While yet he lay in the womb, thus said 
Vamadeva. 
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6 

sa evam vidvdnasmdccharlrabhedadurdhva utkramyamusmin svarge loke 
sarvan kdmdndptvamrtah samabhavatsamabhavat 

And because he knew this, therefore when the strings of the body 
were snapped asunder, lo he soared forth into yonder world of Par¬ 
adise and there having possessed all desires, put death behind him, 
yea, he put death behind him. 

Chapter V 


ko'yamatmeti vayamupdsmahe katarah sa atma 
vena vapasyati yena vet srnotiyena vd gandhanajighrati 

yena vd vacant vydkaroti yena vd svddu cdsvddu ca vijdndti 

Who is this Spirit that we may adore Him? and which of all these 
is the Spirit? by whom one seeth or by whom one heareth or by 
whom one smelleth all kinds of perfume or by whom one uttereth 
clearness of speech or by whom one knoweth the sweet and bitter. 

2 

yadetaddhrdayam manascaitat 

sahjndnamdjndnam vijnanam prajndnam medha drstirdhrtirmatirmanisd 
jutih smrtih sankalpah kraturasuh kdtmo vasa iti 
sarvdnyevaitdni prajndnasya namadheydni bhavanti 

This which is the heart, is mind also. Concept and will and anal¬ 
ysis and wisdom and intellect and vision and continuity of pur¬ 
pose and feeling and understanding, pain and memory and volition 
and operation of thought and vitality and desire and passion, all 
these, yea all, are but names of the Eternal Wisdom. 

3 

esa brahmaisa indra esa prajdpatirete sarve devd imani ca panca mahdbhutdni 
prthivi vayurdkdsa dpo jyotlmsityetdnlmdni ca ksudramisrdnlva 
bijanitarani cetardni cdndajdni ca jdrujani ca svedajdmi codbhijjdni cdsvdi 
gavah purusd hastino yatkimeedam prani jangamam ca patatri ca 
yacca sthdvaram sarvam tat prajndnetram prajndne pratisthitam 
prajnanetro lokah prajnd pratistha prajndnam brahma 
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This creating Brahma; this ruling Indra; this Prajapati Father of his 
peoples; all these Gods and these five elemental substances, even 
earth, air, ether, water and the shining principles; and these great 
creatures and those small; and seeds of either sort; and things egg- 
bom and things sweat-bom and things bom of the womb and plants 
that sprout; and horses and cattle and men and elephants; yea, what¬ 
soever thing here breatheth and all that moveth and everything that 
hath wings and whatso moveth not; by Wisdom all these are guid¬ 
ed and have their firm abiding in Wisdom. For Wisdom is the eye 
of the world, Wisdom is the sure foundation, Wisdom is Brahman 
Eternal. 

set etena prajnenatmanasmallokadutkramyamusmin svarge loke sarvan 

kdmandptvdmrtah samabhavatsamabhavat 

By the strength of the wise and seeing Self the sage having soared 
up from this world ascended into his other world of Paradise; and 
there having possessed desire, put death behind him, yea, he put 
death behind him. 



Taittiriya Upanishad 


Shiksha Valli 
Chapter I 

harih om, sam no mitrah sum varunah, sam no bhavatvaryamd, sam na 
indro brhaspatih, sam no visnururukramah, namo brahmane, namaste 
vdyo, tvameva pratyaksam brahmdsi, tvdmeva pratyaksam brahma 
vadisydmi, rtam vadisydmi, satyam vadisydmi, tanmdmavatu, tadvak- 
tdramavatu, avatu mam, avatu vaktdram, om sdntih sdntih sdntih 

Hari OM. Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Varouna. Be peace 
to us Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra and Brihaspati. May far-striding 
Vishnu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. Adoration to thee, 0 
Vaiou. Thou, thou art the visible Eternal and as the visible Eternal I 
will declare thee. I will declare Righteousness! I will declare Truth! 
May that protect me! May that protect the Speaker! Yea, may it pro¬ 
tect me! May it protect the Speaker. OM Peace! Peace! Peace! 

Chapter II 

om siksdrn vydkhydsydmah, varnah svarah, mdtrci balam, sdma 
sahtdnah, ityuktah slksadhyayah 

OM. We will expound Shiksha, the elements. Syllable and Ac¬ 
cent, Pitch and Effort, Even Tone and Continuity, in these six we have 
declared the chapter of the elements. 

Chapter III 

saha nan yasah, saha nau brahmavarcasam, athatah samhitayd 
upanisadam vydkhydsydmah, pancasvadhikaranesu, adhilokamadhi- 
jyautisamadhividyamadhiprajamadhydtmam, td mahdsamhitd ityd- 
caksate 
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athadhilokam, prthivl purvarupam, dyauruttararupam, akasah 
samdhih, vdyuh samdhdnam, ityadhilokam 

athddhijyautisam, agnih purvarupam, dditya uttararupam, apah 
samdhih, vaidyutah samdhdnam, ityadhijyautisam 

athddhividyam, dcaryah purvarupam, antevdsyuttararupam, vidyd 
samdhih, pravacanam samdhdnam, ityadhividyam 

athadhiprajam, mditd purvarupam, pitottararupam, prajd samdhih, 
prajananam samdhdnam, ityadhiprajam 

athddhydtmam, adhard hanuh purvarupam, uttard hanuruttarar- 
upam, vdk samdhih, jihva samdhdnam, ityadhydtmam 

itimd mahdsamhitdh, ya evametd mahdsamhitd vydkhydtd veda, 
samdhiyate prajayd pasubhih, brahmavarcasendnnadyena suvargyena 
lokena 

Together may we attain glory, together to the radiance of 
holiness. Hereupon we will expound next the secret meaning of 
Sanhita whereof there are five capitals; Concerning the Worlds: 
Concerning the Shining Fires: Concerning the Knowledge: Con¬ 
cerning Progeny: Concerning Self. These are called the great San- 
hitas. 

Now concerning the worlds. Earth is the first form; the heavens 
are the second form; ether is the linking; air is the joint of the linking. 
Thus far concerning the worlds. 

Next concerning the shining fires. Fire is the first form; the Sun 
is the latter form; the waters are the linking; electricity is the joint of 
the linking. Thus far concerning the shining fires. 

Next concerning the Knowledge. The Master is the first form; 
the disciple is the latter form; Knowledge is the linking; exposition 
is the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning the Knowledge. 

Next concerning progeny. The mother is the first form; the fa¬ 
ther is the latter form; progeny is the linking; act of procreation is 
the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning progeny. 

Next concerning Self. The upper jaw is the first form; the lower 
jaw is the latter form; speech is the linking; the tongue is the joint of 
the linking. Thus far concerning Self. 

These are the great Sanhitas. He who knoweth thus the great 
Sanhitas as we have expounded them, to him are linked progeny 
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and wealth of cattle and the radiance of holiness and food and all that 
is of food and the world of his high estate in heaven. 

Chapter IV 

yaschandasamrsabho visvarupah, chandobhyo 'dhyamrtatsambabhuva, sa 
mendro medhayd sprnotu, amrtasya deva dhdrano bhuyasam, sariram me 
vicarsanam, jihvd me madhumattamd, karndbhydm bhuri visruvam, 
brahmanah koso'si medhayd pihitah, srutam me gopaya 

dvahanti vitanvdnd, kurvanaciramdtmanah, vasbmsi mama gdvasca, 
annapdne ca sarvadd, tato me sriyamavaha, lomasam pasubhih saha 
svaha 

d md yantu brahmacarinah svaha 
vi mayantu brahmacarinah svaha 
pra mayantu brahmacarinah svaha 
damayantu brahmacarinah svaha 
samdyantu brahmacarinah svaha 
yaso jane'sani svaha 
sreyan vasyaso'sdni svaha 
tarn tvd bhaga pravisani svaha 
sa md bhaga pravisa svaha 

tasmin sahasrasakhe, ni bhagdham tvayi mrje svaha 

yathdpah pravatd yanti, yathd mash ahcirjaram, evam mam brah- 
macdrinah, dhatarbyantu sarvatah svaha 

prativeso'sipra md bhdhipra mdpadyasva 

The bull of the hymns of Veda whose visible form is all this 
Universe, he above the Vedas who sprang from that which is death¬ 
less, may Indra increase intellect unto me for my strengthening. O 
God, may I become a vessel of immortality. May my body be swift 
to all works, may my tongue drop pure honey. May I hear vast and 
manifold lore with my ears. O Indra, thou art the sheath of the Eternal 
and the veil that the workings of brain have drawn over Him; preserve 
whole unto me the sacred lore that I have studied. 

She bringeth unto me wealth and extendeth it, yea, she 
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maketh speedily my own raiment and cattle and drink and food now 
and always; therefore carry to me Fortune of much fleecy wealth and 
cattle with her. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins come unto me. Swaha! 

From here and there may the Brahmacharins come unto me. 
Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins set forth unto me. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain self-mastery. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain to peace of soul. Swaha! 

May I be a name among the folk! Swaha! 

May I be the first of the wealthy! Swaha! 

O Glorious Lord, into That which is Thou may I enter. 
Swaha! 

Do thou also enter into me, O Shining One. Swaha! 

Thou art a river with a hundred branching streams, O Lord of 
Grace, in thee may I wash me clean. Swaha! 

As the waters of a river pour down the steep, as the months 
of the year hasten to the old age of days, O Lord that cherisheth, 
so may the Brahmacharins come to me from all the regions. Swa¬ 
ha! 

O Lord, thou art my neighbour, thou dwellest very near me. 
Come to me, be my light and sun. 

Chapter V 

bhurbhuvah suvariti va etastisro vydhrtayah, tasamu ha smaitam catur- 
thim, mahacamasyah pravedayate, maha iti, tad brahma, sa atma, 
ahganyanya devatah 

bhuriti va ayam lokah, bhuva ityantariksam, suvarityasau lokah, 
maha ityadityah, adityena vava sarve loka mahiyante 

bhuriti va agnih, bhuva iti vayuh, suvarityadityah, maha iti can- 
dramdh, candramasa vava sarvani jyotimsi mahiyante 

bhuriti va rcah, bhuva iti sdmani, suvariti yajumsi, maha iti brahma, 
brahmana vava sarve veda mahiyante 

bhuriti vai pranah, bhuva ityapanah, suvariti vycinah, maha ityannam, 
annena vava sarve prana mahiyante 
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td vdt etascatasrascaturdha, catasrascatasro vydhrtayah, td yo veda, 
sa veda brahma, sarve'smai devd balimavahanti 

Bhur, Bhuvar and Suvar, these are the three Words of His nam¬ 
ing. Verily the Rishi Mahachamasya made known a fourth to these, 
which is Mahas. It is Brahman, it is the Self, and the other gods are 
his members. 

Bhur, it is this world; Bhuvar, it is the sky; Suvar, it is the other 
world: but Mahas is the Sun. By the Sun all these worlds increase 
and prosper. 

Bhur, it is Fire; Bhuvar, it is Air; Suvar, it is the Sun: but 
Mahas is the Moon. By the Moon all these shining fires increase 
and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the hymns of the Rigveda; Bhuvar, it is the hymns of 
the Sama; Suvar, it is the hymns of the Yajur: but Mahas is the Eter¬ 
nal. By the Eternal all these Vedas increase and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the main breath; Bhuvar, it is the lower breath; Suvar, 
it is the breath pervasor: but Mahas is food. By food all these breaths 
increase and prosper. 

These are the four and they are fourfold; — four Words of His 
naming and each is four again. He who knoweth these knoweth the 
Eternal, and to him all the Gods carry the offering. 


Chapter VI 

sa ya eso'ntarhrdaya dkasah, tasminnayam puruso manomayah, 
amrto hiranmayah, antarena taluke, ya esa stana ivavalambate, 
sendrayonih, yatrdsau kesdnto vivartate, vyapohva sirsakapale 

bhurityagnau pratitisthati, bhuva iti vdyau, suvarityaditye, maha iti 
brahmani, dpnoti svardjyam, dpnoti manasaspatim, vdkpatis- 
caksuspatih, srotrapatirvijnanapatih, etattato bhavati, dkdsasariram 
brahma, satydtma prdndrdmam mana dnandam, sdntisamrddhamam- 
rtam, iti prdcinayogyopassva 

Lo this heaven of ether which is in the heart within, there 
dwelleth the Being who is all Mind, the radiant and golden Im¬ 
mortal. Between the two palates, this that hangeth down like 
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the breast of a woman, is the womb of Indra; yea where the hair at its 
end whirleth round like an eddy, there it divideth the skull and push- 
eth through it. 

As Bhur He is established in Agni, as Bhuvar in Vaiou, as Suvar 
in the Sun, as Mahas in the Eternal. He attaineth to the kingdom of 
Himself; He attaineth to be the Lord of Mind; He becometh Lord of 
Speech, Lord of Sight, Lord of Hearing, Lord of the Knowledge. There¬ 
after this too He becometh, — the Eternal whose body is all ethereal 
space, whose soul is Truth, whose bliss is in Mind, who taketh His 
ease in Prana, the Rich in Peace, the Immortal. As such, O son of the 
ancient Yoga, do thou adore Him. 


Chapter VII 

prthivyantariksam dyaurdiso'vantaradisah, agnirvayuradityascan- 
dramd naksatrdni, dpa osadhayo vanaspataya dkdsa dtrnd, ityadhib- 
hutam 

athddhydtmam, prdno vydno'pdna udanah samanah, caksuh srotram 
memo vcik tvak, carma mamsarii snavasthi majja, etadadhividhdya rsirav- 
ocat, panktam vd idam sarvam, pdnktenaiva panktam sprnotlti 

Earth, sky, heaven, the quarters and the lesser quarters; Lire, Air, 
Sun, Moon and the Constellations; Waters, herbs of healing, trees of 
the forest, ether and the Self in all; these three concerning this outer 
creation. 

Then concerning the Self. The main breath, the middle breath, 
the nether breath, the upper breath and the breath pervasor; eye, ear, 
mind, speech and the skin; hide, flesh, muscle, bone and marrow. Thus 
the Rishi divided them and said, “In sets of five is this universe; five 
and five with five and five He relateth.” 


Chapter VIII 

omiti brahma, omitidam sarvam, omityetadanukrtirha sma vd apyo 
srdivayetydsrdvayanti, omiti sdmdni gdyanti, om somiti sastrdni samsanti, 
omityadhvaryuh pratigaram pratigrndti, omiti brahma prasauti, 
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omityagnihotramanujanati, omiti brahmanah pravaksyannaha 
brahmopapnavaniti, brahmaivopcipnoti 

OM is the Eternal, OM is all this universe. OM is the syllable of 
assent: saying OM! let us hear, they begin the citation. With OM they 
sing the hymns of the Sama; with OM SHOM they pronounce the Shas- 
tra. With OM the priest officiating at the sacrifice sayeth the response. 
With OM Brahma beginneth creation (or With OM the chief priest 
giveth sanction). With OM one sanctioneth the burnt offering. With OM 
the Brahmin ere he expound the Knowledge, crieth “May I attain the 
Eternal.” The Eternal verily he attaineth. 

Chapter IX 

rtam ca svddhydyapravacane ca, satyam ca svddhydyapravacane ca, 
tapasca svddhydyapravacane ca, damasca svddhydyapravacane ca, 
samasca svddhydyapravacane ca, agnayasca svddhydyapravacane ca, 
agnihotram ca svddhydyapravacane ca, atithayasca svddhydyapravacane 
ca, mdnusam ca svddhydyapravacane ca, prajd ca svddhydyapravacane 
ca, prajanasca svddhydyapravacane ca, prajdtisca svddhydyapravacane 
ca, satyamiti satyavacd rdthitarah, tapa iti taponityah paurusistih, 
svddhydyapravacane eveti ndko maudgalyah, taddhi tapastaddhi tapah 

Righteousness with the study and teaching of Veda; Truth with 
the study and teaching of Veda; askesis with the study and teaching 
of Veda; self-mastery with the study and teaching of Veda. Peace of 
soul with the study and teaching of Veda. The household fires with the 
study and teaching of Veda. The burnt offering with the study and 
teaching of Veda. Progeny with the study and teaching of Veda. Act of 
procreation with the study and teaching of Veda. Children of thy chil¬ 
dren with the study and teaching of Veda — these duties. “Truth is 
first” said the truth-speaker, the Rishi son of Rathitar. “Askesis is first” 
said the constant in austerity, the Rishi son of Purushishta. “Study and 
teaching of Veda is first” said Naka son of Mudgala. For this too is 
austerity and this too is askesis. 
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Chapter X 

aham vrksasya rerivd, kirtih prstham gireriva, urdhvapavitro vdjiniva 
svamrtamasmi, dravinam savarcasam, sumedha amrto'ksitah, iti 
trisankorveddnuvacanam 

“I am He that moveth the Tree of the Universe and my glory is 
like the shoulders of a high mountain. I am lofty and pure like sweet 
nectar in the strong, I am the shining riches of the world, I am the 
deep thinker, the deathless One who decayeth not from the beginning.” 
This is Trishanku's voicing of Veda and the hymn of his self-knowl¬ 
edge. 


Chapter XI 

vedamanucy deary o'ntevasinamanusasti 

satyam vada, dharmam cam, svddhydydnmd pramadah, dcdrydtya 
priyam dhanamdhrtya prajdtantum ma vyavacchetsih, satydnna 
pramaditavyam, dharmdnna pramaditavyam, kusaldnna pramadi- 
tavyam, bhutyai na pramaditavyam, svadhyayapravacanabhyam na 
pramaditavyam 

devapitrkdrydbhydm na pramaditavyam, mcitrdevo bhava, pitrdevo 
bhava, acaryadevo bhava, atithidevo bhava, ydnyanavadydni karmdni, 
tcini sevitavydni, no itardni, yanyasmdkam sucaritdni, tdni tvayopasyani, 
no itardni 

ye ke cdsmcicchreydmso brdhmandh, tesam tvaydsanena prasvasitavyam, 
sraddhaya deyam, asraddhayd 'deyam, sriya deyam, hriya deyam, bhiyd 
deyam, samvida deyam, atha yadi te karmavieikitsd vd vrttavicikitsd 
vd sydt, ye tatra brdhmandh sammarsinah, yuktd dyuktdh, aluksd 
dharmakdmdh syuh, yathd te tatra varteran, tathdi tatra vartethdh, 
athdbhydkhydtesu, ye tatra brdhmandh sammarsinah, yuktd dyuktdh, 
aluksd dharmakdmdh syuh, yathd te tesu varteran, tatlid tesu vartethdh 

esa ddesah, esa upadesah, esd vedopanisat, etadanusdsanam, eva- 
mupdsitavyam, evamu caitadupdsyam 

When the Master hath declared Veda, then he giveth the com¬ 
mandments to his disciple. 

Speak truth, walk in the way of thy duty, neglect not the 
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study of Veda. Wheh thou hast brought to the Master the wealth that 
he desireth, thou shalt not cut short the long thread of thy race. Thou 
shalt not be negligent of truth; thou shalt not be negligent of thy duty; 
thou shalt not be negligent of welfare; thou shalt not be negligent to¬ 
wards thy increase and thy thriving; thou shalt not be negligent of the 
study and teaching of Veda. 

Thou shalt not be negligent of thy works unto the Gods or thy 
works unto the Fathers. Let thy father be unto thee as thy God and 
thy mother as thy Goddess whom thou adorest. Serve the Master as 
a God and as a God the stranger within thy dwelling. The works that 
are without blame before the people, thou shalt do these with diligence 
and no others. The deeds we have done that are good and righteous, 
thou shalt practise these as a religion and no others. 

Whosoever are better and nobler than we among the Brahmins, 
thou shalt refresh with a seat to honour them. Thou shalt give with 
faith and reverence; without faith thou shalt not give. Thou shalt give 
with shame, thou shalt give with fear; thou shalt give with fellow-feel¬ 
ing. Moreover if thou doubt of thy course or of thy action, then what¬ 
soever Brahmins be there who are careful thinkers, devout, not moved 
by others, lovers of virtue, not severe or cruel, even as they do in that 
thing, so do thou. Then as to men accused and arraigned by their fel¬ 
lows, whatsoever Brahmins be there who are careful thinkers, devout, 
not moved by others, lovers of virtue, not severe or cruel, even as they 
are towards these, so be thou. 

This is the law and the teaching. These are the Commandments. 
In such wise shalt thou practise religion, yea, verily in such wise do 
ever religiously. 


Chapter XII 

sarii no mitrah sam varunah, sarh no bhavatvaryama, sam na indro 
brhaspatih, sam no visnururukramah, namo brahmane, namaste vayo, 
tvameva pratyaksam brahmdsi, tvameva pratyaksam brahmavadisam. 
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rtamavadisam, satycimavadisam, tanmamavit, tadvaktdramavit, 
dvinmdm, avidvaktaram, om sdntih santih scintih, harih om 

Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Varouna. Be peace to us 
Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra and Brihaspati. May far-striding Vish¬ 
nu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. Adoration to thee, 0 Vaiou. 
Thou, thou art the visible Eternal and as the visible Eternal I have 
declared thee. I have declared Righteousness; I have declared Truth. 
That has protected me. That has protected the Speaker. Yea it protected 
me; it protected the Speaker. OM. Peace. Peace. Peace. Hari OM. 



Brahmananda Valli 


harih om, saha ndvavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha viryam karavdva- 
hai, tejasvi navadhltamastu md vidvisavahai, om santih scintih sdntih 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He pos¬ 
sess us, together may we make unto us strength and virility. May our 
study be full to us of light and power. May we never hate. OM! Peace, 
peace, peace. 

Chapter I 

om brahmaviddpnoti param, tadesdbhyuktd, satyarh jndnamanantam 
brahma, yo veda nihitam guhdydm parame vyoman, so'snute 
sarvdnkcimdn saha, brahmand vipasciteti 

tasmddvd etasmdddtmana akdisah sambhutah, dikdsdd vayuh, vayoragnih, 
agnerdpah, adbhyah prthivl, prthivyd osadhayah, osadhlbhyo'nnam, 
annatpurusah, sa vci esa puruso'nnarasamayah, tasyedameva sirah, ay am 
daksinah paksah, ayamuttarah paksah, ayamatmci, idam puccham 
pratisthd, tadapyesa sloko bhavati 

OM. The knower of Brahman attaineth the Highest; for this is the 
verse that was declared of old, “Brahman is Truth, Brahman is Knowl¬ 
edge, Brahman is the Infinite, he that findeth Him hidden in the cav¬ 
ern heart of being; in the highest heaven of His creatures, lo he en- 
joyeth all desire and he abideth with the Eternal, even with that cog¬ 
nisant and understanding Spirit.” 

This is the Self, the Spirit, and from the Spirit ether was 
born; and from the ether, air; and from the air, fire; and from 
the fire, the waters; and from the waters, earth; and from the 
earth, herbs and plants; and from the herbs and plants, food; 
and from food man was born. Verily, man, this human being, is 
made of the essential substance of food. And this that we see is 
the head of him, and this is his right side and this is his left; and 
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this is his spirit and the self of him; and this is his lower member 
whereon he resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter II 

annddvai prajdh prajdyante, yah kcisca prthivim sritah, atho annenai- 
va jivanti, athainadapi yantyantatah, annarii hi bhutdnam jyestham, 
tasmat sarvausadhamucyate, sarvam vai te'nnamdpnuvanti, ye'nnam 
brahmopasate, annum hi bhutdnam jyestham, tasmatsarvausadhamuc- 
yate, anncid bhutdni jay ante, jdtanyannena vardhante, adyate'tti ca 
bhutdni, tasmddannarii taducyata iti 

tasmddvd etasmadannarasamayat, anyo'ntara dtma prdnamayah, 
tenaisa purnah, sa vd esa purusavidlia eva, tasya purusavidhatdm, 
anvayam purusavidhah, tasya prana eva sirah, vyano daksinah pa- 
ksah, apana uttarah paksah, dkasa dtma, prthivi puccham pratisthd, 
tadapyesa sloko bhavati 

Verily all sorts and races of creatures that have their refuge upon 
earth, are begotten from food; thereafter they live also by food and 
'tis to food again that they return at the end and last. For food is the 
eldest of created things and therefore they name it the Green Stuff of 
the Universe. Verily they who worship the Eternal as food, attain the 
mastery of food to the uttermost; for food is the eldest of created things 
and therefore they name it the Green Stuff of the Universe. From food 
all creatures are born and being bom they increase by food. Lo it is 
eaten and it eateth; yea it devoureth the creatures that feed upon it, 
therefore it is called food from the eating. 

Now there is a second and inner Self which is other than this 
that is of the substance of food; and it is made of the vital stuff called 
Prana. And the Self of Prana filleth the Self of food. Now the Self 
of Prana is made in the image of a man; according as is the human 
image of the other, so is it in the image of the man. The main Breath 
is the head of him, the breath pervasor is his right side and the low¬ 
er breath is his left side; ether is his spirit which is the self of him, 
earth is his lower member whereon he resteth abidingly. Whereof 
this is the Scripture. 
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Chapter III 

pranarii devd ami prananti, manusydh pasavasca ye, prano hi 
bhutdndmdyuh, tasmatsarvayusamucyate, sarvameva ta ayuryanti, ye 
pranarii brahmopdsate, prcmo hi bhutdndmdyuh, tasmdtsarvayusamucya- 
ta iti, tasyaisa eva sarira atma, yah purvasya 

tasmddvd etasmdtprdnamaydt, anyo'ntara atma manomayah, tenaisa 
purnah, sa vd esa purusavidha eva, tasya purusavidhatdm, anvayarii 
purusavidhah, tasya yajureva sirah, rgdaksinah paksah, samottarah 
paksah, didesa atma, atharvdrigirasah puccharii pratisthd, tadapyesa sloko 
bhavati 

The Gods live and breathe under the dominion of Prana and men 
and all these that are beasts; for Prana is the life of created things 
and therefore they name it the Life-Stuff of the All. Verily they who 
worship the Eternal as Prana attain mastery of Life to the uttermost; 
for Prana is the life of created things and therefore they name it the 
Life-Stuff of the All. And this Self of Prana is the soul in the body of 
the former one which was of food. 

Now there is yet a second and inner Self which is other than this 
that is of Prana, and it is made of Mind. And the Self of Mind filleth 
the Self of Prana. Now the Self of Mind is made in the image of a man; 
according as is the human image of the other, so is it in the image of 
the man. Yajur is the head of him and the Rigveda is his right side and 
the Samaveda is his left side: the Commandment is his spirit which 
is the self of him, Atharvan Ungirus is his lower member whereon he 
resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter IV 

yato vaco nivartante, aprdpya nianasd saha, anandarii brahmano 
vidvbn, na bibheti kadcicaneti, tasyaisa eva sarira atma, yah purvasya 

tasmddvd etasmdnmanomaydt, anyo'ntara atma vijhdnamayah, 
tenaisa purnah, sa vd esa purusavidha eva, tasya purusavidhatdm, 
anvayarii purusavidhah, tasya sraddhaiva sirah, rtarii daksinah 
paksah, satyamuttarah paksah, yoga atma, mahah puccharii 
pratisthd, tadapyesa sloko bhavati 
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The delight of the Eternal from which words turn away without 
attaining and the mind also retumeth baffled, who knoweth the delight 
of the Eternal? He shall fear nought now or hereafter. And this Self of 
Mind is the soul in the body to the former one which was of Prana. 

Now there is yet a second and inner Self which is other than this 
which is of Mind and it is made of Knowledge. And the Self of Knowl¬ 
edge filleth the Self of Mind. Now the Knowledge-Self is made in the 
image of a man; according as is the human image of the other, so is it 
in the image of the man. Faith is the head of him, Law is his right side, 
Truth is his left side; Yoga is his spirit which is the self of him; Ma- 
has (the material world) is his lower member whereon he resteth 
abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter V 

vijndnam yajnam tanute, karmdni tanute'pi ca, vijndnam devah sarve, 
brahma jyesthamupasate, vijndnam brahma cedveda, tasmdccenna 
pramddyati, sarire pdpmano hitvd, sarvdnkdmdn samasnuta iti, tasyaisa 
eva sdirira dtmd, yah purvasya 

tasmadvd etasmddvijndnamayat, anyo'ntara dtmdnandamayah, tenaisa 
purnah, sa vd esa purusavidha eva, tasya purusavidliatdm, anvayam 
purusavidhah, tasya priyameva sirah, modo daksinah paksah, pramo- 
da uttarah paksah, dmanda dtmd, brahma puccliam pratisthd, tadapy- 
esa sloko bhavati 

Knowledge spreadeth the feast of sacrifice and knowledge sprea- 
deth also the feast of works; all the gods offer adoration to him as to 
Brahman and the Elder of the Universe. For if one worship Brahman 
as the knowledge and if one swerve not from it neither falter, then he 
casteth sin from him in this body and tasteth all desire. And this Self 
of Knowledge is the soul in the body to the former one which was of 
Mind. 

Now there is yet a second and inner self which is other than 
this which is of Knowledge and it is fashioned out of Bliss. And 
the Self of Bliss filleth the Self of Knowledge. Now the Bliss 
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Self is made in the image of a man; according as is the human image 
of the other, so is it made in the image of the man. Love is the head of 
Him; Joy is His right side; pleasure is His left side; Bliss is His spir¬ 
it which is the self of Him; the Eternal is His lower member wherein 
He resteth abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter VI 

asanneva sa bhavati, asad brahmeti veda cet, asti brahmeti cedveda, 
santamenam tato viduriti, tasyaisa eva sdrira atma, yah purvasya, 
athato 'nuprasndh, utavidvanamurii lokarii pretya, kascanci gacchati, aho 
vidvdnamum lokarii pretya, kascitsamasnuta3 u 

so'kamayata, balm sydrii prajayeyeti, sa tapo'tapyata, satapastaptvd, 
idarii sarvamasrjata, yadidarh kimca, tcitsrstvd, tadevdmiprdvisat, tadanu- 
pravisya, sacca tyaccdbhavat, niruktarii caniruktarii ca, nilayanarii 
cdnilayanarii ca, vijndnam cavijridnarii ca, satyarn canrtarii ca satyamab- 
hctvat, yadidarh kiriica, tatsatyamitydcaksate, tadapyesa sloko bhavati 

One becometh as the unexisting, if he know the Eternal as ne¬ 
gation; but if one knoweth of the Eternal that He is, then men know 
him for the saint and the one reality. And this Self of Bliss is the soul 
in the body to the former one which was of Knowledge. And there¬ 
upon there arise these questions. “When one who hath not the Knowl¬ 
edge, passeth over to that other world, doth any such travel farther? 
Or when one who knoweth, hath passed over to the other world, doth 
any such enjoy possession?” 

The Spirit desired of old “I would be manifold for the birth 
of peoples.” Therefore He concentrated all Himself in thought, 
and by the force of His brooding He created all this universe, 
yea all whatsoever existeth. Now when He had brought it forth, 
He entered into that He had created, He entering in became the 
Is here and the May Be there; He became that which is defined 
and that which hath no feature; He became this housed thing 
and that houseless; He became Knowledge and He became Ig¬ 
norance; He became Truth and He became falsehood. Yea He 
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became all truth, even whatsoever here existeth. Therefore they say 
of Him that He is Truth. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter VII 

asadva idamcigra asit, tato vai sadajayata, taddtmdnam svayamaku- 
ruta, tasmdt tatsukrtamucyata iti, yadvai tatsukrtam, raso vai sah, 
rasarii hyevdyam labdhvanandi bhavati, ko hyevanyatkah prdnyat, 
yadesa cikdisa anando na syat, esa hyevdnandayati, yadd hyevaisa 
etasminnadrsye 'ndtmye 'nirukte 'nilayane 'bhayam pratisthdm vindate, at ha 
so'bhayam gato bhavati, yadd hyevaisa etasminnudaramantaram kurute, 
atha tasya bhayam bhavati, tat tveva bhayam viduso 'manvdnasya, 
tadapyesa sloko bhavati 

In the beginning all this Universe was Non-Existent and Unman¬ 
ifest, from which this manifest Existence was bom. Itself created 
itself; none other created it. Therefore they say of it the well and 
beautifully made. Lo this that is well and beautifully made, verily it 
is no other than the delight behind existence. When he hath gotten him 
this delight, then it is that this creature becometh a thing of bliss; for 
who could labour to draw in the breath or who could have strength to 
breathe it out, if there were not that Bliss in the heaven of his heart, 
the ether within his being? It is He that is the fountain of bliss; for 
when the Spirit that is within us findeth his refuge and firm founda¬ 
tion in the Invisible Bodiless Undefinable and Unhoused Eternal, then 
he hath passed beyond the reach of Fear. But when the Spirit that is 
within us maketh for himself even a little difference in the Eternal, 
then he hath fear, yea the Eternal himself becometh a terror to such 
a knower who thinketh not. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


Chapter VIII 

bhisdsmdd vdtah pavate, bhisodeti suryah, bhisdsmddagniscendrasca, 
mrtyurdhdvati pahcama iti, saisdnandasya mimdhsd bhavati, yuva sydt 
sddhuyuvddhyayakah, dsistho drdhastho balistlrah, tasyeyam prthivi 
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sarvd vittasya puma sydt, sa eko manusa anandah, te ye satam 
manusa anandah, sa eko manusyagandharvanamanandah, 
srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satam manusyagandhar- 
vandmanandah, sa eko devagandharvdndmanandah, srotriyasya 
cakamahatasya, te ye satam devagandharvdndmdnanddh, sa ekah 
pitfndm 

ciralokalokdndmdnandah, srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satam 
pitfndm ciralokalokdndmdnandah, sa eka djdnajdndm devdndmdnandah, 
srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satamdjdnajdndm devdndmdnandah, sa 
ekah karmadevdndm devdndmdnandah, ye karmand devdnapiyanti, 
srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satam karmadevdndm 
devdndmdnandah, sa eko devdndmdnandah, srotriyasya cakamahatasya, 
te ye satam devdndmdnandah, sa eka indrasyanandah, srotriyasya 
cakamahatasya, te ye satamindrasydnanddh, sa eko brhaspaterdnandah, 
srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satam brhaspaterdnandah, sa eked) 
prajdpaterdnandah, srotriyasya cakamahatasya, te ye satam 
prcijdpateranandah, sa eko brahmana anandah, 
srotriyasya cakamahatasya 

sa yascayam puruse, yasedsdvaditye, sa ekah, sa ya evamvit, asmdllokdt 
pretya, etamannamayamatmdnamupasamkrdmati, etam pranamayamdt- 
mdnamupasamkrdmati, etam manomayamatmanamupasamkramati, 
etam vijndnamayamdtmdnamupasamkramati, etamanandamayamat- 
mdnamupasamkramati, tadapyesa sloko bhavati 

Through the fear of Him the Wind bloweth; through the fear 
of Him the Sun riseth; through the fear of Him Indra and Agni and 
Death hasten in their courses. Behold this exposition of the Bliss 
to which ye shall hearken. Let there be a young man, excellent 
and lovely in his youth, a great student; let him have fair man¬ 
ners and a most firm heart and great strength of body, and let all 
this wide earth be full of wealth for his enjoying. That is the 
measure of bliss of one human being. Now a hundred and a hun¬ 
dredfold of the human measure of bliss, is one bliss of men that 
have become angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Veda- 
wise whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and 
a hundredfold of this measure of angelic bliss is one bliss of 
Gods that are angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Veda- 
wise whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and 
a hundredfold of this measure of divine angelic bliss is one bliss 
of the Fathers whose world of heaven is their world for ever. And 
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this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire not 
toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of bliss of the 
Fathers whose worlds are for ever, is one bliss of the Gods who are 
born as Gods in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose 
soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of 
this measure of bliss of the firstborn in heaven, is one bliss of the Gods 
of work who are Gods, for by the strength of their deeds they depart 
and are Gods in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose 
soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of 
this measure of bliss of the Gods of work, is one bliss of the great Gods 
who are Gods for ever. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose 
soul the blight of desire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of 
this measure of divine bliss, is one bliss of Indra, the King in Heav¬ 
en. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of de¬ 
sire not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of In¬ 
dra's bliss is one bliss of Brihaspati, who taught the Gods in heaven. 
And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire 
not toucheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of Bri- 
haspati's bliss, is one bliss of Prajapati, the Almighty Father. And this 
is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire not tou¬ 
cheth. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of Prajapati's bliss, 
is one bliss of the Eternal Spirit. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise 
whose soul the blight of desire not toucheth. 

The Spirit who is here in a man and the Spirit who is there in 
the Sun, it is one Spirit and there is no other. He who knoweth this, 
when he hath gone away from this world, passeth to this Self which 
is of food; he passeth to this Self which is of Prana; he passeth to 
this Self which is of Mind; he passeth to this Self which is of Knowl¬ 
edge; he passeth to this Self which is of Bliss. Whereof this is the 
Scripture. 
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Chapter IX 

yato vcico nivartante, aprdpya rnanasd saha, dnandam brahmano 
vidvdn, na bibheti kutascaneti, etam ha vdva net tcipati, kimahcim sadhu 
nakaravam, kimaham pdpamakaravamiti, sa ya evam vidvanete 
dtmanam sprnute, ubhe hyevaisa ete atmdnam sprnute, ya evam veda, 
ityupanisat 

saha ncivavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha vlryarii karavdvahai, tejasvi 
navadhitamastu ma vidvisavahai, om sdntih sdntih sdntih 

The Bliss of the Eternal from which words turn back without 
attaining and mind also returneth baffled, who knoweth the Bliss of 
the Eternal? He feareth not for aught in this world or elsewhere. Verily 
to him cometh not remorse and her torment saying “Why have I left 
undone the good and why have I done that which was evil?” For he 
who knoweth the Eternal, knoweth these that they are alike his Spir¬ 
it; yea, he knoweth both evil and good for what they are and deliver- 
eth Spirit, who knoweth the Eternal. And this is Upanishad, the secret 
of the Veda. 

Together may He protect us, together may He possess us, togeth¬ 
er may we make unto us strength and virility. May our reading be 
full of light and power. May we never hate. OM Peace! Peace! Peace! 
Hari OM! 



Bhrigu Valli 


harih orii, saha ndvavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha vlryam karavdva- 
hai, tejasvi navadhltamastu md vidvisavahai, om sdntih sdntih sdntih 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He pos¬ 
sess us, together may we make unto us force and virility. May our 
reading be full of light and power. May we never hate. OM Peace! 
Peace! Peace! 


Chapter I 

bhrgurvai varunih, varunam pitaramupasasara, adhlhi bhagavo 
brahmeti, tasmdi etat provdca, annum prdnarii caksuh srotram mono 
vdcamiti, tain hovaca, yato vd imani bhutdni jciyante, yena jdtdni 
jlvanti, yat prayantyabhisamvisanti, tad vijijndsasva, tad brahmeti, sa 
tapo'tapyata, sa tapastaptvd 

Bhrigu, Varouna's son, came unto his father Varouna and said 
“Lord, teach me the Eternal.” And his father declared it unto him thus 
“Food and Prana and Eye and Ear and Mind — even these.” Verily 
he said unto him “Seek thou to know that from which these creatures 
are born, whereby being bom they live and to which they go hence 
and enter again; for that is the Eternal.” And Bhrigu concentrated him¬ 
self in thought and by the askesis of his brooding 


Chapter II 

annum brahmeti vyajdnat, anndddhyeva khalvimdni bhutdni jdyante, 
annena jdtdni jlvanti, annum prayantyabliisamvisantlti, tadvijndya, 
punareva varunam pitaramupasasara, adhlhi bhagavo brahmeti, tarn 
hovaca , tapasd brahma vijijndsasva, tapo brahmeti, sa tapo'tapyata, sa 
tapastaptvd 
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He knew food for the Eternal. For from food alone, it appeareth, 
are these creatures bom and being bom they live by food, and into food 
they depart and enter again. And when he had known this, he came 
again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, teach me the Eternal.” And 
his father said to him “By askesis do thou seek to know the Eternal, 
for concentration in thought is the Eternal.” He concentrated himself 
in thought and by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter III 

prano brahmeti vyajanat, prdndddhyeva khalvimdni bhutani jayante, 
pranena jdtani jivanti, prdnath prayantyabhisamvisantiti, tadvijndya, 
punareva varunam pitaramupasasara, adhlhi bhagavo brahmeti, tarii 
hovaca, tapasa brahma vijijnasasva, tapo brahmeti, sa tapo'tapyata, sa 
tapastaptvd 

He knew Prana for the Eternal. For from Prana alone, it ap¬ 
peareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by Prana 
and to Prana they go hence and return. And when he had known this, 
he came again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, teach me the Eter¬ 
nal.” But his father said to him “By askesis do thou seek to know the 
Eternal, for askesis in thought is the Eternal.” He concentrated him¬ 
self in thought and by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter IV 

memo brahmeti vyajanat, manaso hyeva khalvimdni bhutani jayante, 
manasa jdtani jivanti, manah prayantyabhisamvisantiti, tadvijndya, 
punareva varunam pitaramupasasara, adhihi bhagavo brahmeti, tarn 
hovaca, tapasa brahma vijijnasasva, tapo brahmeti, sa tapo’tapyata, sa 
tapastaptvd 

He knew mind for the Eternal. For from mind alone, it ap¬ 
peareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by 
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mind, and to mind they go hence and return. And when he had known 
this, he came again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, teach me the 
Eternal.” But his father said to him “By askesis do thou seek to know 
the Eternal, for concentration of force is the Eternal.” He concentrat¬ 
ed himself in thought and by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter V 

vijnanam brahmeti vyajdnat, vijiidndddhyeva khalvimani bhutdni 
jdyante, vijhanena jdtdni jivanti, vijnanam prayantyabhisamvisantiti, 
tadvijhdya, punareva varunam pitaramupasasdra, adhihi bhagavo 
brahmeti, tarn hovaca, tapasd brahma vijijhdsasva, tapo brahmeti, sa 
tapo'tapyata, sa tapastaptvd 

He knew Knowledge for the Eternal. For from Knowledge alone, 
it appeareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by 
Knowledge and to Knowledge they go hence and return. And when 
he had known this, he came again to Varouna his father and said “Lord, 
teach me the Eternal.” But his father said to him “By askesis do thou 
seek to know the Eternal, for concentration of force is the Eternal.” 
He concentrated himself in thought and by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter VI 

anando brahmeti vyajdnat, dnanddddhyeva khalvimani bhutdni 
jdyante, anandena jdtdni jivanti, dnandam prayantyabhisamvisantiti, 
saisd bhdrgavi varuni vidyd, parame vyomanpratisthitd, sa ya evarh 
veda pratitisthati, annavdnannado bhavati, mahdnbhavati prajayd 
pasubhirbrahmavarcasena, mahdnkirtyd 

He knew Bliss for the Eternal. For from Bliss alone, it ap¬ 
peareth, are these creatures born and being born they live by Bliss 
and to Bliss they go hence and return. This is the lore of Bhrigu, the 
lore of Varouna, which hath its firm base in the highest heaven. 
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Who knoweth, getteth his firm base, he becometh the master of food 
and its eater, great in progeny, great in cattle, great in the splendour 
of holiness, great in glory. 


Chapter VII 

annum na nindydt, tad vratam, prdno vd annum, sariramannddam, 
prune sarlram pratisthitam, same prdnah pratisthitah, tadetadanna- 
manne pratisthitam, sa ya etadannamanne pratisthitam veda 
pratitisthati, annavdnannddo bhavati, mahdnbhavati prajayd pasub- 
hirbrahmavarcasena, mahdnkirtyd 

Thou shalt not blame food; for that is thy commandment unto 
labour. Verily Prana also is food, and the body is the eater. The body 
is established upon Prana and Prana is established upon the body. 
Therefore food here is established upon food. He who knoweth this 
food that is established upon food, getteth his firm base, he becometh 
the master of food and its eater, great in progeny, great in cattle, great 
in the radiance of holiness, great in glory. 


Chapter VIII 

annum na paricaksita, tad vratam, dpo vd annum, jyotirannddam, 
apsu jyotih pratisthitam, jyotisyapah pratisthitah, tadetadannamanne 
pratisthitam, sa ya etadannamanne pratisthitam veda pratitisthati, 
annavdnannddo bhavati, mahdnbhavati prajayd pasubhirbrahmavarcase- 
na, mahdnkirtyd 

Thou shalt not reject food; for that too is the vow of thy labour. 
Verily the waters also are food, and the bright fire is the eater. The 
fire is established upon the waters and the waters are established upon 
the fires. Here too is food established upon food. He who knoweth 
this food that is established upon food, getteth his firm base, he be¬ 
cometh the master of food and its eater, great in progeny, great in 
cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great in glory. 
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Chapter IX 

annarii bcihu kurvita, tad vratam, prthivi vd annum, dkaso'nnddah, 
prthivydmdkdsah pratisthitah, dkase prthivi pratisthitd, tadetadanna- 
manne pratisthitam, saya etadannamanne pratisthitarii veda pratitisthati, 
annavdnannddo bhavati, mahdnbhavati prajayd pasubhirbrahmavar- 
casena, mahcinkirtyd 

Thou shalt increase and amass food; for that too is thy command¬ 
ment unto labour. Verily, earth also is food and ether is the eater. Ether 
is established upon earth and earth is established upon ether. Here 
too is food established upon food. He who knoweth this food that is 
established upon food, getteth his firm base. He becometh the mas¬ 
ter of food and its eater, great in progeny, great in cattle, great in the 
radiance of holiness, great in glory. 


Chapter X 

na kamcana vasatau pratyacaksita, tad vratam, tasmdd yayd kaydi ca 
vidhayd bahvannam prapnuydt, arddhyasmd annamityacaksate, etadvai 
mukhato'nnarii rdddham, nmkhato'smd annarii rddhyate, etadvai 
madhyato'nnarii rdddham, madhyato'sma annarii rddhyate, etadvd 
antato 'nnarii rdddham, antato 'smd annarii rddhyate, ya evarii veda, ksema 
iti vdtci, yogaksema iti prdndpdnayoh, karmeti hastayoh, gatiriti pddayoh, 
vimuktiriti pciyau, iti mdnusih samdjhdh, atha daivih, trptiriti vrstau, 
balamiti vidyuti, yasa iti pasusu, jyotiriti naksatresu, prajdtiramr- 
tamdnanda ityupasthe, sarv amity dkase, tatpratisthetyupasita, 
pratisthdvdn bhavati, tanmaha ityupdsita, mahdn bhavati, tanmana 
ityupasita, mdnavdn bhavati, tannama ityupdsita, namyante'smai kdmdh, 
tad brahmetyupdsita, brahmavdn bhavati, tad brahmanah parimara 
ityupdsita, paryenam mriyante dvisantah sapatndh, pari ye'priyd bhrdtr- 
vyrih, sa yascayaih puruse, yascasdvdditye, sa ekah, sa ya evariivit, 
asmdllokdt pretya, etamannamayamdtmdnamupasariikramya, etarii 
prdnamayamdtmdnamupasariikramya, etarii manomayamdtmdnamu- 
pasariikramya, etarii vijridnamayamdtmdnamupasamkramya, etamdnan- 
damayamdtmdnamupasariikranya, imdmllokdn kdmanni kdnnarupya- 
nusariicaran, etat sdma gayanndste, ha3vu hci3vu hd3vu, ahamannamaha- 
mannamahamannam, ahamannddo3 'hamannado3 'hamannddah, aharii 
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slokakrdaham slokakrdaham slokakrt, ahamasmi prathamaja 
rtd3sya, piirvam devebhvo amrtasya na3bhayi, yo md daddti sa ideva 
ma3vah, ahamannamannamadantamd3dmi, aham visvam 
bhuvanamabhyabhavd3m, suvarna jyotlh, ya evam veda, ityupanisat 

saha navavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha viryarii karavavahai, tejasvi 
ndvadhitamastu md vidvisdvahai, om sdntih sdntih sdntih, harih oiii 

Thou shalt not reject any man in thy habitation, for that 
too is thy commandment unto labour. Therefore in whatsoever 
sort do thou get thee great store of food. They say unto the 
stranger in their dwelling “Arise, the food is ready.” Was the 
food made ready at the beginning? To him also is food made 
ready in the beginning. Was the food made ready in the mid¬ 
dle? To him also is food made ready in the middle. Was the 
food made ready at the end and last? To him also is the food 
made ready at the end and last, who hath this knowledge. As 
prosperity in speech, as getting and having in the main breath 
and the nether, as work in the hands, as movement in the feet, 
as discharge in the anus, these are the cognitions in the hu¬ 
man. Then in the divine; as satisfaction in the rain, as force 
in the lightning, as splendour in the beasts, as brightness in 
the constellations, as procreation and bliss and death con¬ 
quered in the organ of pleasure, as the All in Ether. Pursue 
thou Him as the firm foundation of things and thou shalt get 
thee firm foundation. Pursue Him as Mahas, thou shalt be¬ 
come Mighty; pursue Him as Mind, thou shalt become full of 
mind; pursue Him as adoration, thy desires shall bow down 
before thee; pursue Him as the Eternal, thou shalt become full 
of the Spirit; pursue Him as the destruction of the Eternal that 
rangeth abroad, thou shalt see thy rivals and thy haters per¬ 
ish thick around thee and thy kin who loved thee not. The 
Spirit who is here in man and the Spirit who is there in the 
Sun, lo, it is One Spirit and there is no other. He who hath this 
knowledge, when he goeth from this world having passed to the 
Self which is of food; having passed to the Self which is of Pra¬ 
na; having passed to the Self which is of Mind; having passed to 
the Self which is of Knowledge; having passed to the Self which is of 
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Bliss, lo he rangeth about the worlds and eateth what he will and taketh 
what shape he will and ever he singeth the mighty Sama. “Ho! ho! ho! 
Iamfood! Iamfood! Iamfood! I am the eater of food! Iam the eater! 
I am the eater! I am he who maketh Scripture! I am he who maketh! I 
am he who maketh! I am the firstborn of the Law; before the gods were, 
I am, yea at the very heart of immortality. He who giveth me, verily 
he preserveth me; for I being food, eat him that eateth. I have con¬ 
quered the whole world and possessed it, my light is as the sun in its 
glory.” Thus he singeth, who hath the knowledge. This verily is Up¬ 
anishad, the secret of the Veda. 

Together may He protect us, together may He possess us, togeth¬ 
er may we make unto us strength and virility! May our study be full 
of light and power! May we never hate! OM Peace! Peace! Peace! 
HariOM! 
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SVETASVATARA UPANISHAD 


Chapter IV 

1 

ya eko'varno bahudha saktiyogdd varnananekannihitartho dadhati 
vi caiti cante visvamadau sa devah sa no buddhya subhaya samyunaktu 

He who is one and without hue, but has ordained manifoldly many 
hues by the Yoga of his Force and holds within himself all objects, 
and in Him the universe dissolves in the end, that Godhead was 
in the beginning. May He yoke us with a good and bright under¬ 
standing. 

2 

tadevagnistadadityastadvayustadu candramdh 
tadeva sukram tad brahma taddpastatprajcipatih 

That alone is the fire and That the sun and That the wind and That 
too the moon; That is the Luminous, That the Brahman, That the 
waters, That the Father and Lord of creatures. 

3 

tv am stri tvam pumanasi tvam kumara uta vd kumarl 
tvam jirno dandena vancasi tvam jato bhavasi visvatomukhah 

Thou art the woman and Thou the man; Thou art a boy and again a 
young virgin; Thou art yonder worn and aged man that walkest bent 
with thy staff. Lo, Thou becomest bom and the world is full of thy 
faces. 

4 

nllah patahgo harito lohitaksastadidgarbha rtavah samudrdh 
anadimat tvam vibhutvena vartase yato jcitdni bhuvandni visvd 

Thou art the blue bird and the green and the scarlet-eyed, the 
womb of lightning and the seasons and the oceans. Thou art 
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that which is without beginning and thou movest with thy perva¬ 
sive extension whence all the worlds are bom. 

5 

qjdmekdrii lohitasuklakrsndm bahvih prajah srjamanam sarupdh 
ajo hyeko jusamdno'nusetejahatyendm bhuktabhogdmqjo'nyah 

There is One, unborn, white and black and red, who is ever bring¬ 
ing forth many creatures with forms and her one unborn loves and 
cleaves to and lies with her; another unborn abandons, when all 
her enjoyments have been enjoyed. 

6 

dvd suparnd sayujd sakhdya samdnam vrksam parisasvajate 
tayoranyah pippalam svadvattyanasnannanyo abhicakaslti 

Two winged birds cling about a common tree, comrades, yoke¬ 
fellows; and one eats the sweet fruit of the tree, the other eats not, 
but watches. 

7 

samdine vrkse puruso nimagno'nlsayd socati muhyamdnah 
justarii yadci pasyatyanyamisamasya mahimanamiti vltasokah 

The Soul upon a common tree is absorbed and because he is not 
lord, grieves and is bewildered; but when he sees and cleaves to 
that other who is the Lord, he knows that all is His greatness and 
his sorrow passes away from him. 

8 

rco aksare parame vyoman yasmindevci adhi visve niseduh 
yastam na veda kimrcd karisyati ya it tadvidusta ime samdsate 

In the highest immutable Heaven where all the gods have taken up 
their session, there are the verses of the Rigveda, and he who knows 
Him not, what shall he do with the Rik? They who know That, lo, 
it is they who thus are seated. 

9 

chandamsi yajndh kratavo vratdni bhutam bhavyam yacca vedci vadanti 
asmanmayi srjate visvarnetat tasmimscdnyo mdyaydi samniruddhah 

Rhythms and sacrifices and ritual and vows, what has been 
and what is to be and what the Vedas declare, — the Master 
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of Maya brings forth from that all this that is and there is another 
whom within it his Maya holds imprisoned. 

10 

mdyam tu prakrtim vidydmndyinam tu mahesvaram 
tasyavayavabhutaistu vydptam sarvamidam jagcit 

Thou shalt know Maya to be Force of Nature and the Master of 
Maya to be the great Lord; this whole universe is occupied by His 
becomings that are His members. 

11 

yo yonim yonimadhitisthatyeko yasminnidam sarii ca vi caiti sarvam 
tamlsdnam varadam devamldyam nicayyemam santimatyantameti 

He who being One enters every womb and in whom all this comes 
together and goes apart, the adorable Godhead who rules as lord 
and gives us our desirable boons, one having seen comes exceed¬ 
ingly unto this peace. 

12 

yo devandm prabhavascodbhavasca visvddhipo rudro maharsih 
hiranyagarbharii pasyata jdycimdnam sa no buddhyd subhayd samyunaktu 

He who is the coming to birth of the gods and the arising of their 
being, the master of the universe, the Violent One, the Great Seer 
and beheld Hiranyagarbha born, — may he yoke us with a bright 
and good understanding. 

13 

yo devanamadhipo yasminllokd adhisritdh 

ya ise asya dvipadascatuspadah kasmai devdya havisa vidhema 

He who is the master of the gods, in whom the worlds are lodged 
and who rules over this two-footed and four-footed, to what god 
should we offer the worship of our oblation? 

14 

suksmdtisuksmam kalilasya madhye visvasyct srastdramanekarupam 
visvasyaikam parivestitdrarii jndtvd sivarii santimatyantameti 

Subtle beyond the subtle in the midst of the hurtling chaos, 
the creator of the universe who has many forms and being 
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one encompasses all, knowing as the Benign, one comes exceed¬ 
ingly to the peace. 

15 

sa evct kale blinvanasya goptci visvadhipah sarvabhiitesu giidhah 
yasmin yuktd brahmarsayo devatdsca tamevam jnatva mrtyupasamschinatti 

He in Time is the guardian of the world of existence and the mas¬ 
ter of the universe secret in all existences, — in whom have union 
of Yoga the holy sages and the gods; thus knowing him one cuts 
asunder the snares of Death. 

16 

ghrtdtparam mandamivatisuksmam jnatva sivam sarvabhiitesu 
gudham 

visvasyaikam parivestitaram jnatva devam mucyate sarvapasaih 

Knowing him who is exceedingly subtle like the cream above the 
clarified butter, the Benign secret in all existences, knowing the God 
who being one encompasses all, one is released from every bond¬ 
age. 

17 

esa devo visvakarma mahatma sadd janandm hrdaye sahnivistah 
hrda manisa manasdbhiklpto ya etad viduramrtaste bhavanti 

This is the God, the mighty Soul, the Architect of all, seated for ever 
in the hearts of creatures and he is realised by the heart and the 
intellect and the mind; who know this, they become immortal. 

18 

yadd’tamastanna diva na rdtrirna sanna casahsiva eva kevalah 
tadaksaram tatsaviturvarenyam prajnd ca tasmdtprasrta purdni 

When there is no darkness, that is neither day nor night, nor being 
nor non-being, it is the absolute Benign alone; That is the immuta¬ 
ble, that the supreme light of the Creating Sun and from it the Wis¬ 
dom went forth that is of old. 

19 

nainamurdhvam na tiryancam na madhye parijagrabhat 
na tasya pratimd asti yasya nama mahadyasah 
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19. Him one shall not seize as on high nor as one on a level plane 
nor in the middle; there is no image for him whose name is a mighty 
glory. 

20 

na samdrse tisthati rupamasya na caksusa pasyati kascanainam 
hrda hrdistham tnanasa ya enamevam viduramrtaste bhavanti 

The form of Him stands not within the vision and none beholdeth 
Him by the eye; but by the heart and the mind, for in the heart is 
His station; who thus know Him, they become immortal. 

21 

ajdta ityevam kascid bhiruh prapadyate 

rudra yatte daksinam mukharii tena mam pcihi nityam 

One here and there approaches him with awe thinking of him as the 
Unborn. O Violent One, that which is thy auspicious right-hand face, 
with that protect me ever. 

22 

md nastoke tanaye md na ayusi md no gosu md no asvesu ririsah 
virdn md no rudra bhdmito vadhirhavismantah sadamit tvd havdmahe 

Do no hurt to our son nor our grandson nor our life nor our cattle 
nor our horses. O Violent One, slay not in thy anger our heroes; 
ever to Thee with the oblation we call. 
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Chapter V 

1 

dve aksare brahmapare tvanante vidyavidye nihite yatra giidhe 
ksaram tvavidya hyamrtam tu vidyd vidyavidye isate yastu so'nyah 

Both of these in the Transcendent, the Knowledge and the Ignorance, 
yea both have their hidden being in the Eternal and Infinite Who 
dwelleth beyond Brahman of the Veda, and are set in it for ever. 
But of these Ignorance dieth and Knowledge liveth for ever; and 
He who is master of both is other than they. 

2 

yo yonim yonimadhitisthatyeko visvdni rupdni yonisca sarvah 

rsirii prasutam kapilam yastamagre jnanairbibharti jdyamdnam ca pasyet 

He being One entereth upon womb and womb, yea upon all forms 
of being and upon all wombs of creatures. This was He that of old 
filled with many sorts of Knowledge Kapila, the seer, after his 
mother bore him; yea He saw Kapila shaping. 

3 

ekaikam jdlarh bahudha vikurvannasminksetre samharatyesa devah 
bhuyah srstvd yatayastathesah sarvadhipatyam kurute mahatma 

God weaveth Him one net or He weaveth Him another and He 
maketh it of manifold meshes and casteth it abroad in this field 
of the body; then He draweth it in again. Also He created Yatis, 
great Seekers, and thus the Mighty Mind wieldeth the sceptre of His 
universal Lordship. 

4 

sarvd disa urdhvamadhasca tiryak prakdsayanbhrdjate yadvanadvdn 
evam sa devo bhagavdnvarenyo yonisvabhdvdnadhitisthatyekah 

The Sun riseth and driveth the world's wain, then he blazeth illu¬ 
mining all the regions and above and below and the level grow 
one lustre, even so this glorious and shining God, being One, en¬ 
tereth upon and ruleth nature that clingeth to the womb, to each 
womb its nature. 
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5 

yacca svabhdvam pacati visvayonih pdcydmsca sarvan parind- 
mayedyah 

sarvametad visvamadhitisthatyeko gunariisca sarvan viniyojayedyah 

For He who is the Womb of the World bringeth each nature to its 
perfection and He matureth all those that are yet to be perfected. 
He indwelleth and presideth over all this His world and setteth all 
the modes of Nature to their workings. 

6 

tad vedaguhyopanisatsu gudham tad brahma vedate brahmayonim 
ye purvadeva rsayasca tadviduste tanmaya amrta vai babhuvuh 

This is that secret mystery which is hidden in Upanishads; for the 
Upanishad is the secret of the Veda. This is that which Brahma 
knoweth for the Womb of the Eternal and the older Gods and the 
sages who knew of This, became This and were immortal. 

7 

gundnvayo yah phalakarmakartd krtasya tasyaiva sa copabhoktd 
sa visvarupastrigunastrivartma prdtnddhipah samcarati svakarmabhih 

There is One who maketh works and their fruits to them, for the 
moods of Nature cleave to Him; this is He that enjoyeth the works 
He hath done; and the World is His body and He hath three modes 
of His natures and the roads of His travel are likewise three. Lo, 
the Master of Life, by the momentum of His own works He moveth 
in the centuries. 

8 

angusthamatro ravitulyarupah sahkalpahahkarasamanvito yah 
buddhergunenatmagunena caiva aragramatro hyaparo'pi drstah 

His size is as the size of a man's thumb but His aspect as the Sun in 
its glory; and He hath Volition and He hath Personality; but there is 
another whom we see by virtue of the Understanding and by virtue 
of the Spirit for the point of a cobbler's awl is not finer to vision. 

9 

bdddgrasatabhdgasya satadhd kalpitasya ca 
bhdgo jlvah sa vijneyah sa cdnantyaya kalpate 
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Take thou the hundredth part of the point of a hair, divide it into a 
hundred parts again; then as is a part of this hundredth part of a 
hundredth, such shalt thou find this Spirit in man, if thou seek to 
separate Him; yet 'tis this in thee that availeth towards Infinity. 

10 

naiva strl na pumanesa na caivayam napumsakah 
yadyacchariramddatte term term sa raksyate 

Not woman is He, nor man either, nor yet sexless; but whatsoever 
body He take, that confineth and preserveth Him. 

11 

sahkalpanasparsanadrstimohairgrdsdmbuvrstyd cdtmavivrddhijanma 
karmanuganyanukramena dehl sthdnesu rupanyabhisamprapadyate 

As body is born and groweth by food and drink and plenty, so 
also the Spirit in body progressively attaineth to successive 
forms in their fit places — by the allurements of sight, by the 
witcheries of touch, by the magic of volition, for according to 
his works he progresseth and his forms shape themselves to 
his works. 

12 

sthiildni suksrndni bahuni caiva rupani dehl svagunairvrnoti 
kriydgunairdtmagunaisca tesdrii samyogaheturaparo'pi dr stall 

Forms gross and forms subtle, forms many, — the Spirit in body 
evolveth them all by his own nature in its working; by the law of 
action of his works and the law of action of the Spirit in man, by 
these he evolveth them. But there is Another in Whom we behold 
Cause whereby all these meet together. 

13 

anddyanantarii kalilasya rnadhye visvasya srastdrarnanekarupam 
visvasyaikam parivestitdram jhdtvd devam mucyate sarvapasaih 

Without beginning, without end in the welter and the cha¬ 
os, who createth the world by taking many figures and as 
the One girdeth and encompasseth it. He is the Lord and 
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if thou know Him thou shalt break free from all kinds of 
bondage. 

bhdvagrdhyamaniddkhyam bhavabhavakaram sivam 
kaldsargakaram devarii ye viduste jahustanum 

Shiva the Master of all becomings and not-becomings and from 
Him this whole creation floweth and it is only one part of Shiva; 
but He is not named after any nest of the winged Spirit, and the 
heart alone can apprehend Him. They who know Shiva, the Bless¬ 
ed One, abandon body for ever. 
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Chapter VI 

1 

svabhdvameke kavayo vadanti kalam tathdnye parimuliyamdndh 
devasyaisa mahima tu loke yenedam bhrdmyate brahmacakram 

'Tis Nature and Self-existence, say one school of the Seers. Nay, 
'tis Time, say another; both are deceived and bewildered. 'Tis the 
Majesty of the Lord in the world of His creatures whereby the 
Wheel of the Eternal whirleth about continually. 

2 

yendvrtam nityamidam hi sarvam jnah kdlakdro guni sarvavidyah 
tenesitarii karma vivartate ha prthivydpyatejo'nilakhani cintyam 

He envelopeth this whole Universe with Himself for ever, He that 
knoweth, Maker of Time, and the Modes of Nature dwell in Him; 
yea, all things He discemeth and by His governance the Law of 
Works revolveth in its cycle. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, of these 
thou shalt consider (as the substance wherein it turneth). 

3 

tatkarma krtva vinivartya bhuyastattvasya tattvena sametya yogam 
ekena dvdbhyam tribhirastabhirvd kalena caivatmagunaisca suksmaih 

The Lord doeth works and resteth again from His works, one or 
two or three or eight He yoketh Himself with the Principle of things 
in their essence and with Time He yoketh Himself and with Self in 
its subtle workings. 

4 

drabhya karmdni gundnvitdni bhdvdmsca sarvdn viniyojayedyah 
tesdmabhdve krtakarmandsah karmaksaye ydti sa tattvato'nyah 

So He beginneth works, that are subject to the modes of Nature, 
and setteth all existences to their workings: and when these things 
are not, thereby cometh annihilation of work that hath been done; 
and with the perishing of work, He departeth out of them; for in 
His final truth He is other than they. 
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5 

adih sa samyoganimittahetuh parastrikdlddakalo'pi drstah 

tain visvarupam bhavabhutamidyam devarii svacittasthamupdsya purvam 

Lo we have beheld Him and He is the Beginning and the Cause of 
all Causes whereby these elements meet together and form ariseth; 
the past, the present and the future are this side of Him and Time hath 
no part in Him. Let us worship the Ancient of Days in our own hearts 
who sitteth. Let us wait upon God who must be adored, for the world 
is His shape and the Universe is but His becoming. 

6 

sa vrksakdldkrtibhih paro’nyo yasmdtprapancah parivartate'yam 
dharmdvaham papanudam bhagesam jndtvdtmasthamamrtam visvadhdma 

Time and Form and the Tree of Things, none of these is He for He 
is more than they and it is from Him that this Cosmos beginneth. 
We will know this Master of grace and glory for He cometh to us 
carrying righteousness in His hand and He driveth Sin from its 
strong places. We will know Him for He is in our Self and immor¬ 
tal and the World's foundation. 

7 

tamisvardndm paramam mahesvaram tarn devatdndm paramam ca daivatam 
patim patinam paramam parastdd viddma devam bhuvanesamidyam 

We will know this Mightiest one who is far above all the mighty — 
this summit of the gods and their godhead, King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, who towereth high above all summits and greatnesses. Let 
us learn of God for He is this World's Master and all shall adore Him. 

8 

na tasya karyam karanam ca vidvate na tatsamascdbhyadhikasca drsyate 
pardsya saktirvividhaiva sriiyate svdblidviki jndnabalakriya ca 

God needeth not to do anything neither hath He any or¬ 
gan of doing; there is none greater than He nor do we see 
any that is His equal — for His power is far over all, only 
men hear of it under a thousand names and various fash¬ 
ions. Lo the strength of Him and the works of Him and 
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His Knowledge, they are self-efficient and their own cause and 
nature. 

9 

na tasya kascit patirasti loke na cesitci naiva ca tasya lihgam 
sa kdranam karanddhipadhipo na cdsya kascijjanitd na cddhipah 

He hath no master in all this world, there is none that shall rule over 
Him. Nor feature nor distinction hath He; for He is begetting cause 
and sovran over the lords of these natural organs, but Himself hath 
no begetter neither any sovran. 

10 

yastantundbha ivci tantubhih pradhdnajaih svabhdvatah 
deva ekah svamdvrnot sa no dadhdd brahmdpyayam 

Even as is the spider that out of himself fashioneth his own web, 
so is God One and nought else existeth but by his own nature cov- 
ereth Himself up in the threads He hath spun out of primal mat¬ 
ter. May the One God ordain unto us departure into His Eternal. 

11 

eko devah sarvabhutesu gudhah sarvavyapi sarvabhutantardtmd 
karmddhyaksah sarvabhutadhivcisah saksl ceta kevalo nirgunasca 

One God who alone is and He lurketh hidden in every creature for 
He pervadeth and is the inmost Self of all beings, He presideth over 
all work and is the home of all things living. He is the Mighty 
Witness who relateth thought with thought and again He is the Ab¬ 
solute in whom mood is not nor any attribute. 

12 

eko vast niskriydndm bahundmekam bijam bahudha yah karoti 
tamdtmastham ye'nupasyanti dhirdstesdm sukham sdsvatam netaresam 

One God and alone He controlleth the many who have them¬ 
selves no separate work nor purpose; and He developeth one 
seed into many kinds of creatures; the strong-hearted behold God 
in their own Self, therefore for them is everlasting bliss and not 
for others. 
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13 

nityo'nitydnam cetanascetananameko bahundm yo vidadhati kdmdn 
tatkdranam sdmkhyayogddhigamyam jndtvd devam mucyate 
sarvapasaih 

One Eternal of all these that pass and are not, One conscious in all 
consciousnesses; He being One ordereth the desires of many; He 
alone is the great Source to which Sankhya and Yoga bring us. If 
thou know God thou shalt break free from every sort of bondage. 

14 

na tatra siiryo bhdti na candratdrakarh nemd vidyuto bhdnti kuto'yamagnih 
tameva bhdntamanubhati sarvam tasya bhdsa sarvamidam vibhati 

There the sun cannot shine and the moon has no splendour; the stars 
are blind; there our lightnings flash not neither any earthly fire; all 
that is bright is but the shadow of His brightness and by His shin¬ 
ing all this shineth. 

15 

eko harhso bhuvanasydsya madhye sa evdgnih salile samnivistah 
tameva viditvdti mrtyumeti ndnyahpantha vidyate'yandya 

One Swan of Being in the heart of all this Universe and He is Fire 
that lieth deep in the heart of water. By Knowledge of Him, the 
soul passeth beyond the pursuit of Death and there is no other road 
for the great passage. 

16 

sa visvakrd visvavidatmayonirjnah kdlakdro guru sarvavidyah 
pradhdnaksetrajnapatirgunesah samsdramoksasthitibandhahetuh 

He hath made all and knoweth all; for He is the womb out of which 
Self ariseth, and being possessed of the Nature Moods He be- 
cometh Time's Maker and discemeth all things. And Matter is 
subject to Him and the Spirit in Man that cogniseth His field of 
matter and the modes of Nature are His servants. He therefore is 
the cause of this coming into phenomena and of the release from 
phenomena — and because of Him is their endurance and because 
of Him is their bondage. 
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17 

sa tanmayo hyamrta isasamstho jnah sarvago bhuvanasydsya goptd 
ya ise'sya jcigato nityameva nanyo heturvidyata Isanaya 

Lo He is Immortal because He is utter existence; but He houseth 
Himself in the Lord and is the Knower, the Omnipresent that stan- 
deth on guard over this His universe, yea He ruleth all this moving 
world for ever and for ever, and there is no other source of lord- 
ship and kingliness. 

18 

yo brahmdnam vidcidhdti purvam yo vai vedamsca prahinoti tasmai 
taiii ha devamatmabuddhiprakasam mumuksurvai sarahnamaham prapadye 

He ordained Brahma the Creator from of old and sent forth unto 
him the Veda, I will hasten unto God who standeth self-revealed 
in the Spirit and in the Understanding. I will take refuge in the 
Lord for my salvation; 

19 

niskalam niskriyam santam niravadyam niranjanam 
amrtasya param setum dagdhendhanamivdnalam 

Who hath neither parts nor works for He is utterly tranquil, fault¬ 
less, stainless, therefore He is the one great bridge that carrieth us 
over to Immortality, even as when a fire hath burnt all its fuel. 

20 

yadd carmavaddkdsam vestayisyanti mbnavdh 
tada devamavijhdyct duhkhasydnto bhavisyati 

When the sons of men shall fold up ether like a skin and wrap the 
heavens round them like a garment, then alone without knowledge 
of the Lord our God shall the misery of the World have an ending. 

21 

tapahprabhdvdd devaprasaddcca brahma ha svetasvataro'tha vidvan 
atyasramibhyah paramam pavitram provdca samyagrsisanghajustam 

By the might of his devotion and the grace of God in his being 
Svetasvatara hereafter knew the Eternal and he came to the 
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renouncers of the worldly life and truly declared unto them the Most 
High and Pure God, to whom the companies of seers resort for ever. 

22 

veddnte paramam guhyarii purdkalpe pracoditam 
naprasantaya ddtavyam ndputrdydsisydya vd punah 

This is the great secret of the Vedanta which was declared in 
former times, not on hearts untranquilled to be squandered nor 
men sonless nor on one who hath no disciples. 

23 

yasya deve para bhaktiryathd deve tathd gurau 

tasyaite kathitd hyart hah prakdsante mahdtmanahprakdsante mahdtmanah 

But whosoever hath supreme love and adoration for the Lord and 
as for the Lord, so likewise for the Master, to that Mighty Soul 
these great matters when they are told become clear of themselves, 
yea to the Great Soul of him they are manifest. 



Chhandogya Upanishad 


Chapter I 

and the first section 

1 

omityetadaksaramudgithamupasita, omiti hyudgdyati tasy- 
opavyakhyancm i 

Worship ye OM, the eternal syllable. OM is Udgitha, the chant of 
Sajnaveda; for with OM they begin the chant of Sama. And this is 
the exposition of OM. 

2 

esam bhutanam prthivi rasah prthivya cipo rasah, apdmosadhayo rasa 
osadhindm puruso rasah purusasya vdgraso vdca rgrasa rcah sama rasah 
sdmna udgltho rasah 

Earth is the substantial essence of all these creatures and the wa¬ 
ters are the essence of earth; herbs of the field are the essence of 
the waters; man is the essence of the herbs. Speech is the essence 
of man, Rigveda the essence of Speech, Sama the essence of Rik. 
Of Sama OM is the essence. 

3 

sa esa rasdndm rasat amah par amah pardrdhyo'stamo yadudglthah 

This is the eighth essence of the essences and the really essential, 
the highest and it belongeth to the upper hemisphere of things. 

4 

katama katamark katamat katamatsdma katamah katama udgitha iti 
vimrstam bhavati 

Which among things and which again is Rik; which among things 
and which again is Sama; which among things and which again 
is OM of the Udgitha — this is now pondered. 
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5 

vdgevark prdnah samomityetadaksaramudgithah, tadvd etanmithu- 
narii yadvdk ca prdnascark ca sama ca 

Speech is Rik, Breath is Sama; the Imperishable is OM of Udgitha. 
These are the divine lovers, Speech and Breath, Rik and Sama. 

6 

tadetanmithunamomityetasminnaksare samsrjyate yadci vai mithunau 
samagacchata dpayato vai tdvanyonyasya kdmarn 

Asa pair of lovers are these and they cling together in OM the eter¬ 
nal syllable; now when the beloved and her lover meet, verily they 
gratify each the desire of the other. 

7 

dpayitd ha vai kdmdndm bhavati ya etadevam vidvanaksaramudgitha- 
mupdste 

He becometh a gratifier of the desires of men who with this knowl¬ 
edge worshippeth OM the eternal syllable. 

8 

tad vd etadanujndksaram yaddhi kimcdnujdndtyomityeva taddhaiso 
eva samrddhiryadanujnd samardhayita ha vai kdmdndm bhavati ya 
etadevam vidvanaksaramudgithamupdste 

Now this OM is the syllable of Assent; for to whatsoever one 
assenteth, one sayeth OM; and assent is blessing of increase. Verily 
he becometh a blesser and increaser of the desires of men who 
with this knowledge worshippeth OM the eternal syllable. 

9 

teneyam trayi vidyci vartata omitydsrdivayatyomiti samsatyomityudgayat- 
yetasyaivciksarasydpacityai mahimna rasena 

By OM the triple knowledge proceedeth; with OM the priest re¬ 
cite th the Rik, with OM he pronounceth the Yajur, with OM he 
chanteth the Sama. And all this is for the heaping up of the Im¬ 
perishable and by the greatness of It and the delightfulness. 
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10 

tenobhau kuruto yascaitadevam veda yasca na veda, ndnd tu vidydi 
cdvidyd cci yadevct vidyayd karoti sraddhayopanisada tadeva vlryavat- 
taram bhavatiti khalvetasyaivdksarasyopavydkhydnam bhavati 

He doeth works by OM who hath the knowledge, and he also who 
hath it not; but these are diverse, the Knowledge and the Igno¬ 
rance. Whatso work one doeth with knowledge, with faith and with 
the secret of Veda, it becometh to him more virile and mighty. This 
is the exposition of the eternal letters. 

And the second section 

1 

devasurd ha vai yatra samyetira ubhaye prdjdpatydstaddhci devd 
udgithamdjahruranenaindnabhibhavisydma iti 

The Gods and the Demons strove together and both were children 
of the Almighty Father. Then the Gods took up for weapon OM 
of Udgitha, for they said “With this we shall overcome these Ti¬ 
tans.” 

2 

te ha nasikyam pranamudgithamupasdriicakrire tain hasurdh pdp- 
mandi vividhustasmdttenobhayam jighrati surabhi ca durgandhi ca 
pdpmand hyesa viddhah 

The Gods worshipped OM as Breath in the nostrils; but the De¬ 
mons came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it 
smelleth both alike, the sweet scent and the evil odour. For it is 
smitten through and through with Evil. 

3 

atha ha vdcamudglthamupdsdmcakrire tam hasurdh pdpmand vividhus- 
tasmdt tayobhayam vadati satyam cdnrtam ca pdpmand hyesa viddhd 

Then the Gods worshipped OM as Speech; but the Demons came 
and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it speaketh both 
alike. Truth and Falsehood. For it is smitten through and through 
with Evil. 
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4 

atha ha caksurudgithamupasamcakrire taddhdsurdh papmand vividhustas- 
mdt tenobhayam pcisyati darsaniyam cddarsamyam ca papmand 
hyetad viddham 

Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Eye; but the Demons came 
and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it beholdeth both 
alike, the fair to see and the foul of favour. For it is smitten through 
and through with Evil. 

5 

atha ha srotranmdgithanmpasdmcakrire taddhdsurdh papmand vividhus- 
tasmdt tenobhayam srnoti sravaniyam cdsravaniyam ca papmand 
hyetad viddham 

Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Ear; but the Demons came 
and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it heareth both alike, 
that which is well to hear and that which is harsh and unseemly. 
For it is smitten through and through with Evil. 

6 

atha ha mana udgithamupdsamcakrire taddhdsurdh papmand vividhustas- 
mdt tenobhayam samkalpayate samkalpaniyam cdsamkalpaniyam ca 
papmand hyetad viddham 

Then the Gods worshipped Udgitha as Mind; but the Demons came 
and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it conceiveth both 
alike, right thoughts and unlawful imaginations. For it is smitten 
through and through with Evil. 

7 

atha ha ya evdyam mukhyah prdnastanmdgithanmpdsdmcakrire tarn 
hdsurd rtvd vidadhvarhsuryathdsmdmamdkhanamrtvd vidhvamseta 

Then the Gods worshipped OM as this which is Breath in the mouth 
and the Demons rushing against it dashed themselves to pieces; as 
when an object striketh against firm and solid rock, it dasheth to 
pieces upon the rock. 

8 

evam yathdsmdnamdkhcmamrtvd vidhvamsata evath haiva sa vidhvamsate 
ya evamvidipaparii kdmayate yascainamabhiddsati sa eso'smdkhanah 

And even as an object hurling against firm and solid rock 
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dasheth itself to pieces, so he hurleth himself upon destruction 
whoso desireth evil against the Knower or whoso doeth him hurt; 
for the Knower is as that firm and solid rock. 

9 

naivaitena surabhi na durgandhi vijanatyapahatapapma hyesa tena 
yadasndti yatpibati tenetardn prdnanavati, etamu 
evdntato'vittvotkrdmati vyddaddtyevdntata iti 

With this Breath one cogniseth neither sweet scent nor ill odour, 
for it hath flung Evil from it. Whatsoever one eateth with this or 
drinketh, thereby it cherisheth the other breaths. At the end and 
last when he findeth not the breath, the Spirit goeth out from the 
body; verily he openeth wide the mouth as he goeth. 
to 

tam hahgira udgithamupasdmcakra etamu evahgirasam 
manyante'ngdndm yad rasah 

Angiras worshipped OM of Udgitha as Breath in the mouth and 
men think of Breath in the mouth as Angiras because it is essence 
of the members of the body. 

11 

tena tam ha brhaspatirudgithamupasdmcakra etamu eva brhaspatim 
manyante vagghi brhati tasyd esapatih 

By the strength of Angiras, Brihaspati worshipped OM as Breath 
in the mouth, and men think of the Breath as Brihaspati, because 
Speech is the great goddess and Breath is the lord of Speech. 

12 

tena tam hdydsya udgithamupasdmcakra etamu evdyasyam manyanta 
dsydd vadayate 

By the strength of Brihaspati, Ayasya worshipped OM as Breath 
in the mouth and men think of the Breath as Ayasya, because 'tis 
from the mouth it cometh. 


13 


tena tam ha bako dalbhyo viddmcakara, sa ha naimislydndmudgatd 
babhuva sa ha smaibhyah kdmdndgayati 
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By the strength of Ayasya, Baka the son of Dalbha knew the Breath. 
And he became the Chanter of the Sama among the Naimishiyas and 
he chanteth their desires for them unto fulfilment. 

14 

cigdtd ha vai kamanam bhavati ya etadevam vidvanaksaramudgitha- 
mupasta ityadhydtmam 

Verily he becometh a chanter unto fulfilment of the desires of men 
who with this knowledge worshippeth OM of Udgitha, the eternal 
syllable. Thus far concerning Self is the exposition. 

And the third section 

1 

athddhidaivatam ya evcisau tapati tamudgithamupasitodyanva esa 
prajabhya udgayati, udyamstamo bhayamapahantyapahanta ha vai 
bhayasya tamaso bhavati ya evam veda 

Thereafter concerning the Gods. Lo yonder burning fire in the 
heavens, worship ye Him as the Udgitha; for the Sun riseth and 
singeth his bright hymn unto the peoples. Yea he riseth, and dark¬ 
ness is slain and its terror — therefore shall he be a slayer of the 
terror and the darkness, he who thus knoweth. 

2 

samdna u evayam casau cosno 'yamusno 'sau svara itimamacaksate svara 
iti pratyasvara ityamum tasmadva etamimamamum codgithamupasita 

Breath and the Sun are one and alike — for the one is heat and 
the other is heat, and they call Breath the mover and the Sun too 
they call the mover and they call him also the mover that retur- 
neth upon his paths — therefore ye shall worship both the one and 
the other as Udgitha. 

3 

at ha khalu vyanamevodgithamupasita yadvai prdniti sa prano yadapciniti 
so'pcinah, at ha yah pranapdnayoh samdhih sa vydno yo vyanah sa vcik, 
tasmddaprdnannanapanan vacamabhivyaharati 
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Thereafter verily ye shall worship Vyana the middle breath as 
Udgitha. For when one breathes forth it is Prana, the Main Breath, 
and when one breathes down it is Apana, the lower breath. Now 
this which is the joint and linking of the main breath and the low¬ 
er breath, is Vyana — and Vyana, it is Speech. Therefore 'tis when 
one neither breatheth forth nor breatheth down that one giveth ut¬ 
terance to Speech. 

4 

yd vdk sark tasmddaprdnannanapdnannrcamabhivyaharati yark 
tatsdma tasmddaprdnannanapanan sdma gdyati yatsdma sa 
udglthastasmddaprdnannanapdnannudgayati 

But Speech is the Rik — therefore 'tis when one neither breath¬ 
eth out nor Breatheth in that one uttereth the Rik. And Rik it is 
Sama — therefore 'tis when one neither breatheth out nor breath¬ 
eth in that one chanteth the Sama. But Sama it is Udgitha — there¬ 
fore 'tis when one neither breatheth out nor breatheth in that one 
singe th Udgitha. 

5 

ato ydnyanydni vlryavanti karmdni yathdgnermanthanamajeh 
saranam drdhasya dhanusa dyamanamaprdnannanapdnamstdni 
karotyetasya hetorvydnamevodglthamupdsita 

Hence whatsoever actions there be that are of might and forceful¬ 
ness as smiting out fire from the tinder or leaping a great barrier 
or bending a stark and mighty bow, it is when one neither breath¬ 
eth out nor breatheth in that one doeth these. And for this cause ye 
shall worship the middle breath as Udgitha. 

6 

atha khaludgithdksardnyupasitodgitha iti prana evot pranena hyuttistliati 
vag glrvaco ha gira ityacaksate'nnam thamanne hidarii sarvam sthitam 

Thereafter verily ye shall worship the syllables of the Udgitha 
saying Udgitha and Prana is the first syllable, because one 
riseth up with the main breath and Speech is the second syl¬ 
lable, because they call Speech that which goeth forth and 
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food is the third syllable, because in food all this Universe is es¬ 
tablished. 

dyaurevodantariksam glh prthivi thamaditya evod vdyurgiragnistham 
samaveda evodyajurvedo girrgvedastham dugdhe'smai vcig doharn yo 
vcico doho'nnavdnannddo bhavati ya etdnyevam vidvanudgithaksardny- 
updsta udgitha iti 

Heaven is the first syllable, the middle air is the second syllable, 
earth is the third syllable. The Sun is the first syllable, Air is the 
second syllable, Fire is the third syllable. The Samaveda is the first 
syllable, Yajurveda is the second syllable, Rigveda is the third 
syllable. To him Speech is a cow that yieldeth sweet milk — and 
what is this milking of Speech? — even that he becometh rich in 
food and the eater of food who knoweth these and worshippeth the 
syllables of Udgitha saying lo even this is Udgitha. 



Notes on the Chhandogya Upanishad 


First Adhyaya 

omityetadaksaramudglthamupdslta 
omiti hyudgayati tasyopavyakhydnam 

OM is the syllable (the Imperishable One); one should follow 
after it as the upward Song (movement); for with OM one sings (goes) 
upwards; of which this is the analytical explanation. 

So, literally translated in its double meaning, both its exoteric, 
physical and symbolic sense and its esoteric symbolised reality, runs 
the initial sentence of the Upanishad. These opening lines or pas¬ 
sages of the Vedanta are always of great importance; they are always 
so designed as to suggest or even sum up, if not all that comes af¬ 
terwards, yet the central and pervading idea of the Upanishad. The 
Isha Vasyam of the Vajasaneyi, the Keneshitam manas of the Tala- 
vakara, the Sacrificial Horse of the Brihad Aranyaka, the solitary 
Atman with its hint of the future world vibrations in the Aitareya are 
of this type. The Chhandogya, we see from its first and introduc¬ 
tory sentence, is to be a work on the right and perfect way of de¬ 
voting oneself to the Brahman; the spirit, the methods, the formu¬ 
lae are to be given to us. Its subject is the Brahman, but the Brah¬ 
man as symbolised in the OM, the sacred syllable of the Veda; not, 
therefore, the pure state of the Universal Existence only, but that 
Existence in all its parts, the waking world and the dream self and 
the sleeping, the manifest, half-manifest and hidden, Bhurloka, 
Bhuvar and Swar, — the right means to win all of them, enjoy all of 
them, transcend all of them, is the subject of the Chhandogya. OM 
is the symbol and the thing symbolised. It is the symbol, aksharam, 
the syllable in which all sound of speech is brought back to its wide, 
pure indeterminate state; it is the symbolised, aksharam, the change¬ 
less, undiminishing, unincreasing, unappearing, undying Reality 
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which shows itself to experience in all the change, increase, diminu¬ 
tion, appearance, departure which in a particular sum and harmony 
of them we call the world, just as OM the pure eternal sound-basis of 
speech shows itself to the ear in the variations and combinations of 
impure sound which in a particular sum and harmony of them we call 
the Veda. We are to follow after this OM with all our souls, upasita, 
— to apply ourselves to it and devote ourselves to its knowledge and 
possession, but always to OM as the Udgitha. Again in this word we 
have the symbolic sense and the truth symbolised expressed, as in 
aksharam and OM, in a single vocable with a double function and 
significance. 

The Sanscrit has always been a language in which one word is 
naturally capable of several meanings and therefore carries with it 
a number of varied associations. It lends itself, therefore, with pe¬ 
culiar ease and naturalness to the figure called slesha or embrace, 
the marriage of different meanings in a single form of words. Par¬ 
onomasia in English is mere punning, a tour-deforce, an incongru¬ 
ity, a grotesque and artificial play of humour. Paronomasia, slesha, 
in Sanscrit, though in form precisely the same thing, is not punning, 
not incongruous but easily appropriate, not grotesque or artificial, 
but natural and often inevitable, not used for intellectual horseplay, 
but with a serious, often a high and worthy purpose. It has been 
abused by rhetorical writers; yet great and noble poetical effects 
have been obtained by its aid, as, for instance, when the same form 
of words has been used to convey open blame and cover secret 
praise. Nevertheless in classical Sanscrit, the language has become 
a little too rigid for the perfect use of the figure; it is too literary, 
too minutely grammatised; it has lost the memory of its origins. 
A sense of cleverness and artifice suggests itself to us because 
meanings known to be distinct and widely separate are brought 
together in a single activity of the word which usually suggests 
them only in different contexts. But in the Vedic slesha we have 
no sense of cleverness or artifice, because the writers themselves 
had none. The language was still near to its origins and had, not 
perhaps an intellectual, but still an instinctive memory of them. 
With less grammatical and as little etymological knowledge as 
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Panini and the other classical grammarians, the Rishis had better 
possession of the soul of Sanscrit speech. The different meanings 
of a word, though distinct, were not yet entirely separate; many 
links yet survived between them which were afterwards lost; the 
gradations of sense remained, the hint of the word's history, the 
shading off from one sense to another. Ardha now means half and 
it means nothing else. To the Vedic man it carried other associa¬ 
tions. Derived from the root ridh which meant originally to go and 
join, then to add, to increase, to prosper, it bore the sense of place 
of destination, the person to whom I direct myself, or simply 
place; increase, also addition, a part added and so simply a part 
or half. To have used it in any other sense than “place of destina¬ 
tion” or as at once “half, part” and “a place of destination” would 
not be a violence to the Vedic mind, but a natural association of 
ideas. So when they spoke of the higher worlds of Sacchidanan- 
da as Parardha, they meant at once the higher half of man's inner 
existence and the param dhama or high seat of Vishnou in other 
worlds and, in addition, thought of that high seat as the destina¬ 
tion of our upward movement. All this rose at once to their mind 
when the word was uttered, naturally, easily and, by long associ¬ 
ation, inevitably. 

OM is a word in instance. When the word was spoken as a sol¬ 
emn affirmation, everyone thought of the Pranava in the Veda, but 
no one could listen to the word OM without thinking also of the 
Brahman in Its triple manifestation and in Its transcendent being. 
The word, aksharam, meaning both syllable and unshifting, when 
coupled with OM, is a word in instance; “OM the syllable” meant 
also, inevitably, to the Vedic mind “Brahman, who changes not nor 
perishes”. The words udgitha and udgayati are words in instance. 
In classical Sanscrit the prepositional prefix to the verb was dead 
and bore only a conventional significance or had no force at all; 
udgayati or pragayati is not very different from the simple gayati; 
all mean merely sing or chant. But in Veda the preposition is still 
living and joins its verb or separates itself as it pleases; therefore it 
keeps its full meaning always. In Vedanta the power of separation 
is lost, but the separate force remains. Again the roots gf and ga 
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in classical Sanscrit mean to sing and have resigned the sense of 
going to their kinsman gam; but in Vedic times, the sense of go¬ 
ing was still active and common. They meant also to express, to 
possess, to hold; but these meanings once common to the family 
are now entrusted to particular members of it, gir, for expression, 
grih, for holding. Gatha, githa, gana, gayati, gata, gatu, meant to 
the Vedic mind both going and singing, udgitha meant ascension 
as well as casting upward the voice or the soul in song. When 
the Vedic singer said Ud gayami, the physical idea was that, per¬ 
haps, of the song rising upward, but he had also the psychical idea 
of the soul rising up in song to the gods and fulfilling in its meet¬ 
ing with them and entering into them its expressed aspiration. To 
show that this idea is not a modern etymological fancy of my own, 
it is sufficient to cite the evidence of the Chhandogya Upanishad 
itself in this very chapter where Baka Dalbhya is spoken of as 
the Udgata of the Naimishiyas who obtained their desires for 
them by the Vedic chant, ebhya agayati kaman; so, adds the Up¬ 
anishad, shall everyone be a “singer to” and a “bringer to” of 
desires, agata kamanam, who with this knowledge follows after 
OM, the Brahman, as the Udgitha. 

This then is the meaning of the Upanishad that OM, the sylla¬ 
ble, technically called the Udgitha, is to be meditated on as a sym¬ 
bol of the fourfold Brahman with two objects, the “singing to” of 
one's desires and aspirations in the triple manifestation and the spir¬ 
itual ascension into the Brahman Itself so as to meet and enter into 
heaven after heaven and even into Its transcendent felicity. For, it 
says, with the syllable OM one begins the chant of the Samaveda, 
or, in the esoteric sense, by means of the meditation on OM one makes 
this soul-ascension and becomes master of all the soul desires. It 
is in this aspect and to this end that the Upanishad will expound 
OM. To explain Brahman in Its nature and workings, to teach the 
right worship and meditation on Brahman, to establish what are the 
different means of attainment of different results and the formulae 
of the meditation and worship, is its purpose. All this work of expla¬ 
nation has to be done in reference to Veda and Vedic sacrifice and 
ritual of which OM is the substance. In a certain sense, therefore, 
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the Upanishad is an explanation of the purpose and symbology of Vedic 
formulae and ritual; it sums up the results of the long travail of seek¬ 
ing by which the first founders and pioneers of Vedantism in an age 
when the secret and true sense of Veda had been largely submerged 
in the ceremonialism and formalism of the close of the Dwapara Yuga, 
attempted to recover their lost heritage partly by reference to the adepts 
who still remained in possession of it, partly by the traditions of the 
great seekers of the past Yuga, Janaka, Yajnavalkya, Krishna and oth¬ 
ers, partly by their own illuminations and spiritual experience. The 
Chhandogya Upanishad is thus the summary history of one of the great¬ 
est and most interesting ages of human thought. 



Satyakama Jabala 


The story of Satyakama Jabala occupies five sections, the third 
to the eighth, of the fourth chapter in the Chhandogya Upanishad. The 
Chhandogya seems to be the most ancient of the extant Upanishads. It 
speaks of Krishna, son of Devaki, and Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya in 
a tone that would justify us in assuming that it regarded them not as 
ancient and far-off names but as men who had walked the earth in liv¬ 
ing memory. The movement of philosophic speculation of which the 
Upanishads are the extant record, was an attempt to pass from the old 
ritualistic karma to the freedom of the jnanamarga. According to the 
writer of the Gita, this was not a new movement, but a return to a past 
and lost discipline; for Sri Krishna says to Arjuna of the true or sajnan 
karmamarga he reveals to him, “This is the imperishable Yoga I de¬ 
clared unto Vivaswan, Vivaswan revealed it to Manu and Manu to 
Ixvacu told it. Thus was it known to the royal sages by hereditary trans¬ 
mission, till by the great lapse of time this yoga was lost, O scourge 
of thy foes. This is the same ancient Yoga that I have told unto [thee] 
today, because thou art my lover and my friend; for this is the highest 
of all the inner truths.” 

The Dwapara Yuga was the age of Kuru preeminence and the 
Kurus were a great practical, warlike, ritualistic, juristic race of the 
Roman type, with little of the speculative temper or moral enthusi¬ 
asm of the eastern Coshalas, Videhas, Kashis, Chedis. The West of 
India has always been noted for its practical, soldierly, commercial 
bent of mind in comparison with the imaginative and idealistic East¬ 
ern races and the scholastic, logical and metaphysical South. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu theory of the Yugas, it is in the Dwapara that every¬ 
thing is codified, ritualised, formalised. In the Satya Vishnu descends 
among men as Yajna. Yajna is the spirit of adoration and sacrifice, and 
in the Satya yajna reigns in the hearts of men, and there is no need 
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of external ritual, external sacrifices, elaborate law, government, 
castes, classes and creeds. Men follow the law by the necessity 
of their purified nature and their complete knowledge. The king¬ 
dom of God and the Veda are in the hearts of His people. In the 
Treta the old perfect order begins to break and Vishnu descends 
as the chakravarti raja , the warrior and ruler, Kartavirya, Parsura- 
ma, Rama, and the sword, the law and the written Veda are insti¬ 
tuted to govern men. But there is still great elasticity and freedom 
and within certain limits men follow the healthy impulse of their 
nature, only slightly corrupted by the first descent from purity. It 
is in the Dwapara that form and rule have to take the place of the 
idea and the spirit as the true governors of religion, ethics and 
society. Vishnu then descends as Vyasa, the great codifier and sys- 
tematiser of knowledge. 

At the end of the Dwapara, when Sri Krishna came, this ten¬ 
dency had reached its extreme development, and the form tended 
to take the place of the idea and the rule to take the place of the 
spirit not only in the outward conduct but in the hearts of men. 
Nevertheless an opposite tendency had already begun. Dhritarash- 
tra himself was an earnest inquirer into the inner meaning of things. 
Great Vedantists were living and teaching, such as the rishi Ghora 
to whom Sri Krishna himself went for the word of illumination. Sri 
Krishna was the intellectual force that took up all these scattered 
tendencies and, by breaking down the strong formalism of the Dwa¬ 
para, prepared the work of the Kali. In the Gita he denounces those 
who will not go outside the four corners of the Veda and philoso¬ 
phises the whole theory of the sacrificial system; he contemptu¬ 
ously dismisses the guidance of the set ethical systems and estab¬ 
lishes an inward and spiritual rule of conduct. To many of his time 
he seems to have appeared as a baneful and destructive portent; 
like all great revolutionary innovators, he is denounced by Bhuris- 
ravas as a well known misleader of men and corrupter of morals. 
It is the work of the Kali Yuga to destroy everything by question¬ 
ing everything in order to establish after a struggle between the 
forces of purity and impurity a new harmony of life and knowledge 
in another Satyayuga. 
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After the destruction of the conservative Kurus and Pancha- 
las at Kurukshetra, the development of the Vedanta commenced 
and went on progressing till in its turn it reached its extreme and 
excessive development in the teachings of Buddha and Shanka- 
racharya. But at the period of the Chhandogya it is in its early 
stage of development. The first sections of the Upanishad are 
taken up with an esoteric development of the inner meaning of 
certain parts of the sacrificial formulae, which in itself is suffi¬ 
cient to show that the work belongs to the first stratum of Vedan- 
tic formation. 

The story of Satyakama is one of the most typical in the Upan¬ 
ishad. It is full of sidelights on early Vedantic teaching, Yogic sad- 
han and that deep psychical knowledge which the writer took for 
granted in the hearers of his work. So much knowledge, indeed, is 
thus taken for granted that it is impossible for anyone not himself a 
practiser of Yoga, to understand anything but its broad conclusions. 
The modern commentators, Shankara included, have approached it 
in order to establish particular metaphysical doctrines, not to eluci¬ 
date its entire significance. I shall take the side that has been neglect¬ 
ed; for what to the European inquirer are merely “the babblings of 
children”, bear to the Yogin an aspect of infinite truth, value and sig¬ 
nificance. 


Chapter II 

“Now Satyakama Jabala spoke unto his mother Jabala and 
said 'Mother, I shall go and lead the life of the Brahmacharin; 
tell me what is my gotra.' But she answered him, 'This I know 
not, my son, of what gotra thou art; resorting to many as a serv¬ 
ing woman in my youth I got thee, therefore I know not of what 
gotra thou art. But Jabala is my name and Satyakama is thine, 
Satyakama Jabala therefore call thyself.' So he came to Harid- 
rumata the Gautama and said, 'I would stay with my Lord as a 
Brahmacharin, let me therefore enter under thee.' And he said 
to him, 'My son, of what gotra art thou?' But the other an¬ 
swered, 'This, alas, I know not of what gotra I am; I asked my 
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mother and she answered me, Resorting to many in my youth as 
a serving woman I got thee, therefore I know not of what gotra 
thou art, but Jabala is my name and Satyakama is thine; Satyaka- 
ma Jabala therefore am I.' And he said to him, 'None who is not 
a Brahmin can be strong enough to say this; gather the firewood, 
my son, I will take thee under me, for thou didst not depart from 
the truth.' He admitted him and put forth four hundred cows weak 
and lean and said, 'These, my son, do thou follow as a herd,' and 
he set the cows in motion and said, 'Return not until they are a 
thousand.' And he fared abroad with them during the years till they 
were a thousand.” 

So the story opens, and simple as it seems, it already contains 
several points of capital importance in understanding the ideas of 
the time and the principles of the old Vedantic sadhana. Satyaka¬ 
ma, as we gather from other passages, was one of the great Vedan¬ 
tic teachers of the time immediately previous to the composition 
of the Chhandogya Upanishad. But his birth is the meanest possi¬ 
ble. His mother is a serving girl, not a dasi attached to a perma¬ 
nent household whose son could have named his father and his 
gotra, but a paricharika, serving for hire at various houses, “re¬ 
sorting to many”, and therefore unable to name her son's father. 
Satyakama has, therefore, neither caste, nor gotra, nor any posi¬ 
tion in life. It appears from this story as from others that, although 
the system of the four castes was firmly established, it counted 
as no obstacle in the pursuit of knowledge and spiritual advance¬ 
ment. The Kshatriya could teach the Brahmin, the illegitimate and 
fatherless son of the serving girl could be guru to the purest and 
highest blood in the land. This is nothing new or improbable, for 
it has been so throughout the history of Hinduism and the shut¬ 
ting out of anyone from spiritual truth and culture on the ground 
of caste is an invention of later times. In the nature of things the 
usual rule would be for the greater number of spiritual precep¬ 
tors to be found in the higher castes, but this was the result of 
natural laws and not of a fixed prohibition. It is noticeable also 
from this and other instances that it was the father's position that 
fixed the son's, and the mother's seems to have been of very minor 
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importance. The question about the gotra was of importance, proba¬ 
bly, with regard to the rites and other circumstances of initiation. 
Satyakama must have known perfectly well that he was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a serving woman, but he wished to know his father's name 
and gotra because he would have to tell it to his guru. Even after know¬ 
ing the worst, he persisted in his intention of taking up spiritual stud¬ 
ies, so that he can have had no fear of being rejected on account of 
his base origin. His guru, impressed by his truthfulness, says, “None 
but a Brahmin would have the moral strength to make such an avow¬ 
al.” It can hardly be meant by this that Satyakama's father must have 
been a Brahmin, but that since he had the Brahmin qualities, he must 
be accepted as a Brahmin. Even the Kshatriya would have hesitat¬ 
ed to speak so truthfully, because the Kshatriya is by nature a lover 
of honour and shuns dishonour, he has the sense of mana and apa- 
mana\ but the true Brahmin is samo manapamanayoh, he accepts 
indifferently worldly honour and dishonour and cares only for the 
truth and the right. In short the Gautama concludes that, whatever 
may be Satyakama's physical birth, spiritually he is of the highest 
order and especially fitted for a sadhaka; na satyacl agat, he did not 
depart from the truth. 

The second point is the first action of the guru after the ceremo¬ 
ny of initiation. Instead of beginning the instruction of this promising 
disciple he sends him out with four hundred miserable kine, more like¬ 
ly to die than prosper and increase, and forbids him to return till he 
has increased them to a thousand. Wherefore this singular arrange¬ 
ment? Was it a test? Was it a discipline? But Haridrumata had already 
seen that his new disciple had the high Brahmin qualities. What more 
did he require? 

The perfect man is a fourfold being and one object of Vedan tic 
discipline is to be the perfect man, siddha. When Christ said, “Be 
ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” he was only repeat¬ 
ing in popular language the Vedantic teaching of sadharmya, like¬ 
ness to God. 



The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad 


Chapter One: Section I 


usd vci asvasya medhyasya sirah, suryascaksurvdtah prano vyattama- 
gnirvaisvanarah samvatsara dtmasvasya medhyasya, dyauh prstha- 
mantariksamudaram prthivi pajasyam disah pdrsve avdntaradisah 
parsava rtavo'ngani mdsdscdrdhamasdsca parvdnyahoratrani 
pratisthd naksatranyasthlni nabho mamsani, iivadhyam sikatah 
sindhavo gudd yakrcca klomdnasca parvatd osadhayasca va- 
naspatayasca lomanyudyanpurvardho nimlocahjaghandrdho yad 
vijrmbhate tadvidyotate yadvidhunute tatstanayati yanmehati tadvar- 
sati vdgevdsya vak 

Dawn is the head 1 of the horse sacrificial. 2 The sun is his eye, 3 his 
breath is the wind, his wide open mouth is Fire, the master might 
universal. Time is the self of the horse sacrificial. 4 Heaven is his 
back and the midworld his belly, earth is his footing, — the regions 
are his flanks and the lesser regions their ribs, the seasons his 
members, the months and the half months are their joints, the days 
and nights are his standing place, the stars his bones and the sky 
is the flesh of his body. The strands are the food in his belly, 
the rivers are his veins, his liver and his lungs are the moun¬ 
tains, herbs and plants are his hairs, the rising is his front and the set¬ 
ting his hinder portion, when he stretches himself, then it lightens, 


1 Because it is the front and beginning. 

2 Aswa meant originally “being, existence, substance”. From the sense of speed 
and strength it came to mean “horse”. The word is therefore used to indicate ma¬ 
terial existence and the horse (the image usually conveyed by this name) is taken 
as the symbol of universal existence in annam. 

The horse is symbolic and the sacrifice is symbolic. We have in it an image of 
the Virat Purusha, of Yajmya Purusha, God expressing himself in the material uni¬ 
verse. 

3 Because the sun is the master of sight. 

4 Air is the basis of life, Fire of strength and expansion. Time is that which up¬ 
holds existence in material space and is the soul of it. 
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when he shakes his frame, then it thunders, when he urines, then it 
rains. Speech, verily, is the sound of him. 

2 

aharvd asvarii purastdnmahimdnvajdyata tasya purve samudre yoni 
ratrirencim pascdnmahimanvajayata tasydpare samudre yoniretau vd 
asvarii mahimanavabhitah sambabhuvatuh, hayo bhutva devdnavahad 
vciji gandharvdmarvdsurdnasvo manusydn samudra evdsya bandhuh 
samudro yonih 

Day was the grandeur that was born before the horse as he gal¬ 
loped, the eastern ocean gave it birth; night was the grandeur that 
was bom behind him and its birth was from the other waters. These 
are the grandeurs that came into being on either side of the horse. 
He became Haya and bore the gods, Vaja and bore the Gandhar- 
vas, Arvan and bore the Titans, Aswa and bore mankind. The sea 
was his brother and the sea was his birthplace. 


Chapter One: Section II 

1 

naiveha kiricand.gra dsinmrtyunaivedamdvrtamasit, asandyaydsandyd 
hi mrtyustanmano'kurutatmanvi sydmiti, so'rcannacarat tasydrcata 
dpo'jdyantdrcate vai me kamabhuditi tadevarkasydrkatvarii karii ha vd 
asmai bhavati ya evametadarkasyarkatvarh veda 

Formerly there was nothing here; this was concealed by Death — 
by Hunger, for it is Hunger that is Death. That created Mind, and 
he said, Let me have substance. He moved about working and as he 
worked the waters were bom and he said, Felicity was bom to me 
as I worked. This verily is the activity in action. Therefore felicity 
cometh to him who thus knoweth this soul of activity in action. 

2 

dpo vd arkastadyadaparii sarci dsit tatsamahanyata, sd prthivyabhavat 
tasydmasrdmyat tasya srantasya taptasya tejoraso niravartatdgnih 

The waters verily (in their movement) are action; that which 
was a lake of waters was contracted and became compact. 
This became earth — upon earth he grew weary — in his 
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weariness he was heated and the Essence of energy went out from 
him, even Fire. 

3 

set tredhatmanarii vyakurutadityam trtiyam vayum trtlyam sa esa 
prdnastredhd vihitah, tasya praci dik siro'sau casau cermau, athdsya 
pratici dik pucchamasau casau ca sakthyau daksina codici ca pdrsve 
dyauh prsthamantariksamudaramiyamurah sa eso'psu pratisthito 
yatra kva caiti tadeva pratitisthatyevam vidvdn 

Fire divided himself into three — the sun one of the three and Vayu 
one of the three; this is that force of life arranged triply. The east 
is his head and the northeast and the southeast are his arms. Now 
the west is his seat and the southwest and the northwest are his 
thighs; his sides are the south and the north; heaven is his back and 
the middle region is his belly; this earth is his bosom. This is he 
that is established in the waters wheresoever thou turn. And as that 
is he established who thus knoweth. 


4 

so'kdmayata dvitiyo ma dtma jdyeteti sa manasd vacarii mithunarh 
samabhavadasandya mrtyustadyadreta dsit sa samvatsaro'bhavat, na 
ha purd tatah samvatsara asa tametavantam kdlamabibhah, ydvdn 
samvatsarastametdvatah kdlasya parastadasrjata, tarii jdtamabhivyd- 
daddt sa bhdnakarot saiva vdgabhavat 

He desired “Fet a second self be bom to me.” He by mind had in¬ 
tercourse with speech, even Hunger that is Death; the seed that was 
of that union became Time. For before this Time was not (period 
of Time) but so long He had borne him in Himself. So long as is 
Time's period, after so long He gave it birth. He yawned upon him 
as soon as it was born; it cried out and that became speech. 

5 

set aikscitci yadi vd imamabhimamsye kaniyo'nnam karisya iti sa taya 
vdcd tendtmanedam sarvamasrjata yadidam kihcarco yajumsi scimdni 
chanddmsi yajndnprqjdh pasun, sa yadyadevdsrjata tattadattumad- 
hriyata sarvam vd attiti tadaditeradititvam sarvasyaitasyattd bhavati 
sarvamasyannam bhavati ya evametadaditeradititvam veda 
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He saw, If I devour this, I shall diminish food; therefore by that 
speech and by that self he created all this that we see, the Riks and 
the Yajus and the Samas and the rhythms and sacrifices and animals 
and these nations. Whatsoever he created, that he set about devour¬ 
ing, verily he devoureth all; this is the substantiality of being in sub¬ 
stance (that it can be destroyed 5 ). He becometh the eater of all the 
world and everything becometh his food who thus knoweth the sub¬ 
stantiality of being in substance. 

6 

so'kdmayata bhuyasd yajnena bhiiyo yajeyeti, so'sramyat sa 
tapo'tapyata tasya srdntasya taptasya yaso viryamudakramat, prana 
vai yaso viryam tatprdnesutkrdntesu sariram svayitumadhriyata tasya 
sarira eva mana cisit 

He desired “Let me sacrifice more richly with richer sacrifice.” 
He laboured and put forth heat of force, and of him thus laboured 
and heated splendour and strength came forth. The life-forces are 
that splendour and strength, therefore when the life-forces go forth, 
the body sets about to rot, yet in his body even so mind was. 

7 

so'kdmayata medhyam ma idarij syddatmanvyanena sydmiti, tato'svah 
samabhavad yadasvat tanmedhyamabhuditi tadevdsvamedhasyas- 
vamedhatvam, esa ha vd asvamedham veda ya enamevam veda, tamana- 
varudhyaivdmanyata, tain samvatsarasya parastdddtmana dlabliata 

He desired “Let this have sacrificial capacity for me, by this let 
me be provided with a body.” That which has expressed power and 
being, that is fit for the sacrifice. This verily is the secret of the As- 
wamedha and he knoweth indeed the Aswamedha who thus 
knoweth it. He gave him free course and thought, then after a year 
(a fixed period of time) he dedicated him to the self. [The rest of 
this section was not translated.] 


5 Destroyed, ie enjoyed by absorption. 
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Chapter One: Section III 


dvaya ha prajapatya devdscasurasca, tatah kaniyasd eva deva jyayasa 
asurdsta esu lokesvaspardhanta te ha deva ucurhantdsurdn yajha 
udglthenatyayameti 

Two were the races of the Sons of God, the gods and the Titans. 
Thereafter the gods were weaker, mightier the Titans. They in these 
worlds strove together, and the gods said, Let us by the udgitha 
overpass the Titans in the yajna. 

te ha vdcamucustvam na udgayeti tatheti tebhyo vdgudagdyat, yo vdci 
bhogastam devebhya agdiyad yatkalydnam vadati taddtmane, te 
viduranena vai na udganndtyesyantiti tamabhidrutya pdpmandvidhy- 
an sa yah sa pdprria yadevedamapratirupam vadati sa eva sa pdpma 

They said to Speech, Do thou go upward (by the udgitha) for us. 
“So be it” said Speech and he went upward for them; the enjoy¬ 
ment that is in speech, he reached for the gods, the good that it 
speaks, he reached for the self. They thought it was by this singer 
they would overpass them, but they ran at him and penetrated him 
with evil. The evil that one speaketh this that hath no correspond¬ 
ence (to the thing or fact to be expressed), — this is that evil. 



The Great Aran yak a 


A Commentary 

ON THE BrIHAD ArANYAK UpANISHAD 

Foreword 

The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad, at once the most obscure and the 
profoundest of the Upanishads, offers peculiar difficulties to the mod¬ 
em mind. If its ideas are remote from us, its language is still more 
remote. Profound, subtle, extraordinarily rich in rare philosophical 
suggestions and delicate psychology, it has preferred to couch its ideas 
in a highly figurative and symbolical language, which to its contem¬ 
poraries, accustomed to this suggestive dialect, must have seemed a 
noble frame for its riches, but meets us rather as an obscuring veil. 
To draw aside this curtain, to translate the old Vedic language and 
figures into the form contemporary thought prefers to give to its ideas 
is the sole object of this commentary. The task is necessarily a little 
hazardous. It would have been easy merely to reproduce the thoughts 
and interpretations of Shankara in the modern tongue — if there were 
an error, one could afford to err with so supreme an authority. But it 
seems to me that both the demands of truth and the spiritual need of 
mankind in this age call for a restoration of old Vedantic truth rather 
than for the prolonged dominion of that single side of it systematised 
by the mediaeval thinker. The great Shankaracharya needs no mod¬ 
ern praise and can be hurt by no modern disagreement. Easily the 
first of metaphysical thinkers, the greatest genius in the history of 
philosophy, his commentary has also done an incalculable service 
to our race by bridging the intellectual gulf between the sages of the 
Upanishads and ourselves. It has protected them from the practical 
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oblivion in which our ignorance and inertia have allowed the Veda 
to rest for so many centuries — only to be dragged out by the rude 
hands of the daringly speculative Teuton. It has kept these ancient 
grandeurs of thought, these high repositories of spirituality under 
the safe-guard of that temple of metaphysics, the Adwaita philos¬ 
ophy — a little in the background, a little too much veiled and 
shrouded, but nevertheless safe from the iconoclasm and the rest¬ 
less ingenuities of modern scholarship. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that Shankara's commentary is interesting not so much for the 
light it sheds on the Upanishad as for its digressions into his own 
philosophy. I do not think that Shankara's rational intellect, subtle 
indeed to the extreme, but avid of logical clearness and consist¬ 
ency, could penetrate far into that mystic symbolism and that deep 
and elusive flexibility which is characteristic of all the Upan¬ 
ishads, but rises to an almost unattainable height in the Brihad 
Aranyaka. He has done much, has shown often a readiness and 
quickness astonishing in so different a type of intellectuality but 
more is possible and needed. The time is fast coming when the 
human intellect, aware of the mighty complexity of the universe, 
will be more ready to learn and less prone to dispute and dic¬ 
tate; we shall be willing then to read ancient documents of knowl¬ 
edge for what they contain instead of attempting to force into them 
our own truth or get them to serve our philosophic or scholastic 
purposes. To enter passively into the thoughts of the old Rishis, 
allow their words to sink into our souls, mould them and create 
their own reverberations in a sympathetic and responsive mate¬ 
rial — submissiveness, in short, to the Sruti — was the theory 
the ancients themselves had of the method of Vedic knowledge 

— giram upasrutim chara, stoman abhi swara, abhi grinihi, a ruva 

— to listen in soul to the old voices and allow the Sruti in the 
soul to respond, to vibrate first obscurely in answer to the Ve- 
dantic hymn of knowledge, to give the response, the echo and last 
to let that response gain in clarity, intensity and fullness. This is 
the principle of interpretation that I have followed — mystical 
perhaps but not necessarily more unsound than the insistence and 
equally personal standards of the logician and the scholar. And 
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for the rest, where no inner experience of truth sheds light on the text, 
to abide faithfully by the wording of the Upanishad and trust my intu¬ 
itions. For I hold it right to follow the intuitions especially in inter¬ 
preting this Upanishad, even at the risk of being accused of reading 
mysticism into the Vedanta, because the early Vedantists, it seems to 
me, were mystics — not in the sense of being vague and loose-though- 
ted visionaries, but in the sense of being intuitional symbolists — who 
regarded the world as a movement of consciousness and all material 
forms and energies as external symbols and shadows of deeper and 
ever deeper internal realities. It is not my intention here nor is it in 
my limits possible to develop the philosophy of the Great Aranyaka 
Upanishad, but only to develop with just sufficient amplitude for en¬ 
tire clearness the ideas contained in its language and involved in its 
figures. The business of my commentary is to lay a foundation; it is 
for the thinker to build the superstructure. 


The Horse of the Worlds 

The Upanishad begins with a grandiose abruptness in an im¬ 
petuous figure of the Horse of the Aswamedha. “OM” it begins 
“Dawn is the head of the horse sacrificial. The sun is his eye, his 
breath is the wind, his wide-open mouth is Fire, the universal en¬ 
ergy; Time is the self of the horse sacrificial. Heaven is his back 
and the mid-region is his belly, earth is his footing, — the quar¬ 
ters are his flanks and their intermediate regions are his ribs; the 
seasons are his members, the months and the half months are their 
joints, the days and nights are that on which he stands, the stars 
are his bones and the sky is the flesh of his body. The strands are 
the food in his belly, the rivers are his veins, the mountains are 
his liver and lungs, herbs and plants are the hairs of his body; the 
rising day is his front portion and the setting day is his hinder 
portion. When he stretches himself, then it lightens; when he 
shakes himself, then it thunders; when he urines, then it rains. 
Speech verily is the voice of him. Day was the grandeur that was 
born before the horse as he galloped, the eastern ocean gave it 
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birth. Night was the grandeur that was bom in his rear and its birth 
was in the western waters. These were the grandeurs that arose to 
being on either side of the horse. He became Haya and carried the 
gods, — Vajin and bore the Gandharvas, — Arvan and bore the Ti¬ 
tans, — Aswa and carried mankind. The sea was his brother and the 
sea his birthplace.” 

This passage, full of a gigantic imagery, sets the key to the 
Upanishad and only by entering into the meaning of its symbolism 
can we command the gates of this many-mansioned city of Vedantic 
thought. There is never anything merely poetic or ornamental in the 
language of the Upanishads. Even in this passage which would at first 
sight seem to be sheer imagery, there is a choice, a selecting eye, 
an intention in the images. They are all dependent not on the author's 
unfettered fancy, but on the common ideas of the early Vedantic the¬ 
osophy. It is fortunate, also, that the attitude of the Upanishads to the 
Vedic sacrifices is perfectly plain from this opening. We shall not 
stand in danger of being accused of reading modern subtleties into 
primitive minds or of replacing barbarous superstitions by civilised 
mysticism. The Aswamedha or Horse-Sacrifice is, as we shall see, 
taken as the symbol of a great spiritual advance, an evolutionary 
movement, almost, out of the dominion of apparently material forc¬ 
es into a higher spiritual freedom. The Horse of the Aswamedha is, 
to the author, a physical figure representing, like some algebraical 
symbol, an unknown quantity of force and speed. From the imagery 
it is evident that this force, this speed, is something worldwide, 
something universal; it fills the regions with its body, it occupies 
Time, it gallops through Space, it bears on in its speed men and gods 
and the Titans. It is the Horse of the Worlds, — and yet the Horse 
sacrificial. 

Let us regard first the word Aswa and consider whether it 
throws any light on the secret of this image. For we know that 
the early Vedantins attached great importance to words in both 
their apparent and their hidden meaning and no one who does 
not follow them in this path, can hope to enter into the associ¬ 
ations with which their minds were full. Yet the importance of 
associations in colouring and often in determining our thoughts, 
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determining even philosophic and scientific thought when it is most 
careful to be exact and free, should be obvious to the most superfi¬ 
cial psychologist. Swami Dayananda's method with the Vedas, al¬ 
though it may have been too vigorously applied and more often out 
of the powerful mind of the modern Indian thinker than out of the re¬ 
covered mentality of the old Aryan Rishis, would nevertheless, in 
its principle, have been approved by these Vedantins. Now the word 
Aswa must originally have implied strength or speed or both before 
it came to be applied to a horse. In its first or root significance it 
means to exist pervadingly and so to possess, have, obtain or en¬ 
joy. It is the Greek echo (OS. [Old Sanskrit ] asha), the ordinary word 
in Greek for “I have”. It means, also and even more commonly, to 
eat or enjoy. Beside this original sense inherent in the roots of its 
family it has its own peculiar significance of existence in force — 
strength, solidity, sharpness, speed, — in ashan and ashma, a stone, 
ashani, a thunderbolt, asri, a sharp edge or corner, (Latin acer, ac- 
ris, sharp, acus, a point etc) and finally aswa, the strong, swift horse. 
Its fundamental meanings are, therefore, pervading existence, enjoy¬ 
ment, strength, solidity, speed. Shall we not say, therefore, that aswa 
to the Rishis meant the unknown power made up of force, strength, 
solidity, speed and enjoyment that pervades and constitutes the ma¬ 
terial world? 

But there is a danger that etymological fancies may mislead 
us. It is necessary, therefore, to test our provisional conclusion 
from philology by a careful examination of the images of this 
parable. Yet before we proceed to this inquiry, it is as well to 
note that in the very opening of his second Brahmana, the Rishi 
passes on immediately from aswa the horse to Ashanaya mrityu, 
Hunger that is death and assigns this hunger that is death as the 
characteristic, indeed the very nature of the Force that has ar¬ 
ranged and developed — evolved, as the moderns would say — 
the material worlds. 

“Dawn” says the Rishi, “is the head of the horse sacrificial.” 
Now the head is the front, the part of us that faces and looks out 
upon our world, — and Dawn is that part to the Horse of the 
worlds. This goddess must therefore be the opening out of 
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the world to the eye of being — for as day is the symbol of a time of 
activity, night of a time of inactivity, so dawn images the imperfect 
but pregnant beginnings of regular cosmic action; it is the Being's 
movement forward, it is its impulse to look out at the universe in 
which it finds itself and looking towards it, to yearn, to desire to 
enter upon possession of a world which looks so bright because of 
the brightness of the gaze that is turned upon it. The word Ushas 
means etymologically coming into manifested being; and it could 
mean also desire or yearning. Ushas or Dawn to the early thinkers 
was the impulse towards manifest existence, no longer a vague 
movement in the depths of the Unmanifest, but already emerging and 
on the brink of its satisfaction. For we must remember that we are 
dealing with a book full of mystical imagery, which starts with and 
looks on psychological and philosophical truths in the most materi¬ 
al things and we shall miss its meaning altogether, if in our inter¬ 
pretation we are afraid of mysticism. 

The sun is the eye of this great Force, the wind is its life- 
breath or vital energy, Fire is its open mouth. We are here in the 
company of very familiar symbols. We shall have to return to them 
hereafter but they are, in their surface application, obvious and 
lucid. By themselves they are almost sufficient to reveal the 
meaning of the symbol, — yet not altogether sufficient. For, tak¬ 
en by themselves, they might mislead us into supposing the 
Horse of the Worlds to be an image of the material universe 
only, a figure for those movements of matter and in matter with 
which modern Science is so exclusively preoccupied. But the 
next image delivers us from passing by this side-gate into ma¬ 
terialism. “Time in its period is the self of the Horse Sacrifi¬ 
cial.” If we accept for the word atma a significance which is 
also common and is, indeed, used in the next chapter, if we un¬ 
derstand by it, as I think we ought here to understand by it, “sub¬ 
stance” or “body”, the expression, in itself remarkable, will be¬ 
come even more luminous and striking. Not Matter then, but Time, 
a mental circumstance, is the body of this force of the material 
universe whose eye is the sun and his breath the wind. Are we 
then to infer that the Seer denies the essential materiality of 
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matter? does he assert it to be, as Huxley admitted it to be, “a state of 
consciousness”? We shall see. Meanwhile it is evident already that 
this Horse of the Worlds is not an image merely of matter or material 
force, but, as we had already supposed it to be, an image of the pow¬ 
er which pervades and constitutes the material universe. We get also 
from this image about Time the idea of it as an unknown power — for 
Time which is its self or body, is itself an unknown quantity. The re¬ 
ality which expresses itself to us through Time — its body — but re¬ 
mains itself ungrasped, must be still what men have always felt it to 
be, the unknown God. 

In the images that immediately follow we have the concep¬ 
tion of Space added to the conception of Time and both are 
brought together side by side as constituents of the being of the 
horse. For the sky is the flesh of his body, the quarters his flanks 
and the intermediate regions his ribs — the sky, nabhas, the ether 
above us in which the stellar systems are placed,— and these 
stellar systems themselves, concentrations of ether, are the bones 
which support the flesh and of which life in this spatial infinity 
takes advantage in order more firmly to place and organise itself 
in matter. But side by side with this spatial image is that of the 
seasons reminding us immediately and intentionally of the con¬ 
nection of Time to Space. The seasons, determined for us by the 
movements of the sun and stars, are the flanks of the horse and 
he stands upon the months and the fortnights — the lunar divi¬ 
sions. Space, then, is the flesh constituting materially this body 
of Time which the Sage attributes to his Horse of the worlds, — 
by movement in Space its periods are shaped and determined. 
Therefore we return always to the full idea of the Horse — not 
as an image of matter, not as a symbol of the unknown supra- 
material Power in its supra-material reality, but of that Power ex¬ 
pressing itself in matter — materially, we might almost say, per¬ 
vading and constituting the universe. Time is its body, — yes, but 
sanvatsara not kala, Time in its periods determined by movement 
in Space, not Time in its essentiality. 

Moreover, it is that Power imaging itself in Cosmos, it is 
the Horse of the Worlds. For, we read, “Heaven is its back, the 
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mid-region is its belly, earth is its footing” — pajasyam, the four 
feet upon which it stands. We must be careful not to confuse the 
ancient Seer's conception of the universe with our modern concep¬ 
tion. To us nothing exists except the system of gross material 
worlds — annamayam jagat, — this earth, this moon, this sun and 
its planets, these myriad suns and their systems. But to the Vedan- 
tic thinkers the universe, the manifest Brahman, was a harmony of 
worlds within worlds; they beheld a space within our space but 
linked with it, they were aware of a Time connected with our Time 
but different from it. This earth was Bhur. Rising in soul into the 
air above the earth, the antariksham, they thought they came into 
contact with other sevenfold earths in which just as here matter is 
the predominant principle, so there nervous or vital energy is the 
main principle or else manas, still dependent on matter and vital 
energy; these earths they called Bhuvar. And rising beyond this 
atmosphere into the ethereal void they believed themselves to be 
aware of other worlds which they called Swar or heaven, where 
again in its turn mind, free, blithe, delivered from its struggle to 
impose itself in a world not its own upon matter and nerve-life, is 
the medium of existence and the governing Force. If we keep in 
mind these ideas, we shall easily understand why the images are 
thus distributed in the sentence I have last quoted. Heaven is the 
back of the Horse, because it is on mind that we rest, mind that 
bears up the Gods and Gandharvas, Titans and men; — the mid¬ 
region is the belly because vital energy is that which hungers and 
devours, moves restlessly everywhere seizing everything and turn¬ 
ing it into food or else because mind is the womb of all our higher 
consciousness; — earth is the footing because matter here, outward 
form, is the fundamental condition for the manifestation of life, 
mind and all higher forces. On Matter we rest and have our firm 
stand; out of Matter we rise to our fulfilment in Spirit. 

Then once again, after these higher and more remote sug¬ 
gestions, we are reminded that it is some Force manifesting in 
matter which the Horse symbolises; the material manifestation 
constitutes the essence of its symbolism. The images used are 
of an almost gross materiality. Some of them are at the same 
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time of a striking interest to the practical student of Yoga, for he rec¬ 
ognises in them allusions to certain obscure but exceedingly com¬ 
mon Yogic phenomena. The strands of the rivers are imaged as the 
undigested food in the horse's belly — earth not yet assimilated or 
of sufficient consistency for the habitual works of life; the rivers, 
distributing the water that is the life blood of earth's activities, are 
his veins; the mountains, breathing in health for us from the rarer al¬ 
titudes and supporting by the streams born from them the works of 
life, are his lungs and liver; herbs and plants, springing up out of the 
sap of earth, are the hairs covering and clothing his body. All that is 
clear enough and designedly superficial. But then the Upanishad 
goes on to speak no longer of superficial circumstances but of the 
powers of the Horse. Some of these are material powers, the thun¬ 
der, the lightning, the rain. When he stretches himself, then it light¬ 
ens; when he shakes himself, then it thunders; when he urines, then 
it rains — vijrimbhate, extends himself by intensity, makes the most 
of his physical bulk and force; vidhunute, throws himself out by 
energy, converts his whole body into a motion and force; these two 
words are of a great impetuosity and vehemence, and taken in con¬ 
junction with what they image, extremely significant. The Yogin 
will at once recognise the reference to the electrical manifestations 
visible or felt which accompany so often the increase of concen¬ 
tration, thought and inner activity in the waking condition — elec¬ 
tricity, vidyutas, the material symbol, medium and basis of all 
activities of knowledge, sarvani vijnanavijrimbhitani. He will rec¬ 
ognise also the meghadhwani, one of the characteristic sounds 
heard in the concentration of Yoga, symbolical of kshatratejas and 
physically indicative of force gathering itself for action. The first 
image is therefore an image of knowledge expressing itself in 
matter, the second is an image of power expressing itself in mat¬ 
ter. The third, the image of the rain, suggests that it is from the mere 
waste matter of his body that this great Power is able to fertilise 
the world and produce sustenance for the myriad nations of his 
creatures. “Speech verily is the voice of him." Vagevasya vak. 
Speech with its burden of definite thought, is the neighing of this 
mighty horse of sacrifice; by that this great Power in matter 
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expresses materially the uprush of his thought and yearning and 
emotion, visible sparks of the secret universal fire that is in him 
— guhahitam. 

But the real powers, the wonderful fundamental greatnesses 
of the Horse are, the Sage would have us remember, not the mate¬ 
rial. What are they then? The sunrise and sunset, day and night are 
their symbols, not the magnitudes of space, but the magnitudes of 
Time, — Time, that mysterious condition of universal mind which 
alone makes the ordering of the universe in Space possible, al¬ 
though its own particular relations to matter are necessarily de¬ 
termined by material events and movements — for itself subtle as 
well as infinite it offers no means by which it can be materially 
measured. Sunrise and sunset, that is to say birth and death, are the 
front and hind part of the body of the horse, Time expressed in 
matter. But on Day and Night the sage fixes a deeper significance. 
Day is the symbol of the continual manifestation of material things 
[in] the vyakta, the manifest or fundamentally in Sat, in infinite 
being; Night is the symbol of their continual disappearance in 
Avyakta, the unmanifest or finally into Asat, into infinite non-be¬ 
ing. They appear according to the swift movement of this Horse 
of the Worlds, anu ajayata, or, as I have written, translating the idea 
and rhythm of the Upanishad rather than the exact words, as he 
gallops. Day is the greatness that appears in his front, Night is the 
greatness that appears in his rear, — whatever this Time-Spirit, 
this Zeitgeist, turns his face towards or arrives at as he gallops 
through Time, that appears or, as we say, comes into being, what¬ 
ever he passes away from and leaves, that disappears out of be¬ 
ing or, as we say, perishes. Not that things are really destroyed, 
for nothing that is can be destroyed — nabhavo vidyate satah, but 
they no longer appear, they are swallowed up in this darkness of 
his refusal of consciousness; for the purposes of manifestation 
they cease to exist. All things exist already in Parabrahman, but 
all are not here manifest. They are already there in Being, not in 
Time. The universal Thought expressing itself as Time reaches 
them, they seem to be born; It passes away from them, they seem 
to perish; but there they still are, in Being, but not in Time. These 
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two greatnesses of the appearance of things in Time and Space and 
their disappearance in Time and Space act always and continuously 
so long as the Horse is galloping, are his essential greatnesses. Etau 
vai mahimanau. The birth of one is in the eastern ocean, of the other 
in the western, that is to say in Sat and Asat, in the ocean of Being and 
the ocean of denial of Being or else in Vyakrita Prakriti and Avyakri- 
ta Prakriti, occult sea of Chaos, manifest sea of Cosmos. 

Then the sage throws out briefly a description, not exhaustive 
but typical, of the relations of the Horse to the different natural 
types of being that seem to possess this universe. For all of them 
He is the vahana. He bears them up on His infinite strength and 
speed and motion. He bears all of them without respect of differ¬ 
ences, samabhavena, with the divine impartiality and equality of 
soul — samam hi Brahma. To the type of each individual being this 
Universal Might adapts himself and seems to take upon himself 
their image. He is Haya to the Gods, Arvan to the Asura, Vajin to 
the Gandharvas, Aswa to men. Ye yatha mam prapadyante tans tath- 
aiva bhajamyaham, mama vartmanuvartante manushyah Partha 
sarvashah. In reality, they are made in his image, not He in theirs, 
and though he seems to obey them and follow their needs and im¬ 
pulses, though they handle the whip, ply the spur and tug the reins, 
it is he who bears them on in the courses of Time that are marked 
out for him by his hidden Self; He is free and exults in the swift¬ 
ness of his galloping. 

But what are these names, Haya, Vajin, Arvan, Aswa? Cer¬ 
tainly, they must suggest qualities which fit the Horse in each 
case to the peculiar type of its rider; but the meaning depends on 
associations and an etymology which in modern Sanscrit have 
gone below the surface and are no longer easily seizable. Haya 
is especially difficult. For this reason Shankara, relying too much 
on scholarship and intellectual inference and too little on his 
intuitions, is openly at a loss in this passage. He sees that the 
word haya for horse must arise from the radical sense of mo¬ 
tion borne by the root hi; but every horse has motion for his chief 
characteristic and utility, Arvan and Vajin no less than Haya. Why 
then should Haya alone be suitable for riding by the gods, why 
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Arvan for the Asuras? He has, I think, the right intuition when he sug¬ 
gests that it is some peculiar and excelling kind of motion (visishta- 
gati) which is the characteristic of Haya. But then, unable to fix on that 
peculiarity, unable to read any characteristic meaning in the names that 
follow, he draws back from his intuition and adds that after all, these 
names may have merely indicated particular kinds of horses attribut¬ 
ed mythologically to these various families of riders. But this sugges¬ 
tion would make the passage mere mythology; but the Upanishads, 
always intent on their deeper object, never waste time over mere 
mythology. We must therefore go deeper than Shankara and follow out 
the intuition he himself has abandoned. 

I am dwelling on this passage at a length disproportionate to 
its immediate importance, not only because Shankara's failure in 
handling it shows the necessity and fruitfulness of trusting our in¬ 
tuitions when in contact with the Upanishads, but because the pas¬ 
sage serves two other important uses. It illustrates the Vedantic use 
of the etymology of words and it throws light on the precise no¬ 
tions of the old thinkers about those super-terrestrial beings with 
whom the vision of the ancient Hindus peopled the universe. The 
Vedantic writers, we continually find, dwelt deeply and curiously 
on the innate and on the concealed meaning of words; vyakara- 
na, always considered essential to the interpretation of the Ve¬ 
das, they used not merely as scholars, but much more as intuitive 
thinkers. It was not only the actual etymological sense or the 
actual sense in use but the suggestions of the sound and syllables 
of the words which attracted them; for they found that by dwell¬ 
ing on them new and deep truths arose into their understandings. 
Let us see how they use this method in assigning the names as¬ 
sumed by the sacrificial Horse. 

Here modern philology comes to our help, for, by the clue it 
has given, we can revive in its principle the Nirukta of our an¬ 
cestors and discover by induction and inference the old meaning 
of the Vedic vocables. I will leave Haya alone for the present; 
because philology unaided does not help us very much in getting 
at the sense of its application, — in discovering the visishtagati 
which the word conveyed to the mind of the sage. But Vajin and 
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Arvan are very illuminative. Vaja and Vajin are common Vedic 
words; they recur perpetually in the Rigveda. The sense of Vaja 
is essentially substantiality of being attended with plenty, from 
which it came to signify full force, copiousness, strength, and by 
an easy transition substance and plenty in the sense of wealth and 
possessions. There can be no doubt about Vajin. But European 
scholarship has confused for us the approach to the sense of Arvan. 
Ar is a common Sanscrit root, the basis of ari, Arya, Aryama and 
a number of well known words. But the scholars tell us that it 
means to till or plough and the Aryans so called themselves be¬ 
cause they were agriculturists and not nomads and hunters. Start¬ 
ing from this premise one may see in Arvan a horse for ploughing 
as opposed to a draught-animal or a warhorse, and support the 
derivation by instancing the Latin arvum, a tilled field! But even 
if the Aryans were ploughmen, the Titans surely were not — 
Hiranyakashipu and Prahlad did not pride themselves on the 
breaking of the glebe and the honest sweat of their brow! There 
is no trace of such an association in arvan here, — I know not 
whether there is any elsewhere in the Vedas. Indeed, this agri¬ 
culturist theory of the Aryans seems one of the worst of the many 
irresponsible freaks which scholastic fancifulness has perpetrat¬ 
ed in the field of Sanscrit learning. No ancient race would be 
likely so to designate itself. Ar signifies essentially any kind of 
preeminence in fact or force in act. It means therefore to be strong, 
high, swift or active, preeminent, noble, excellent or first; to raise, 
lead, begin or rule; it means also to struggle, fight, to drive, to la¬ 
bour, to plough. The sense of struggle and combat appears in ari, an 
enemy; the Greek Ares, the war-god, arete, virtue, meaning origi¬ 
nally like the Latin virtus, valour; the Latin arma, weapons. Arya 
means strong, high, noble or warlike, as indeed its use in litera¬ 
ture constantly indicates. We can now discover the true force of 
Arvan, — it is the strong one in command, it is the stallion, or the 
bull, ie master of the herd, the leader, master or fighter. The word 
Asura also means the strong or mighty one. The Gandharvas are 
cited here briefly, so as to suit the rapidity of the passage, as the 
type of a particular class of beings, Gandharvas, Yakshas, Kinnaras 
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whose unifying characteristic is material ease, prosperity and a 
beautiful, happy and undisturbed self-indulgence; they are angels 
of joy, ease, art, beauty and pleasure. For them the Horse becomes 
full of ease and plenty, the support of these qualities, the vahana 
of the Gandharvas. The Asuras are, similarly, angels of might and 
force and violent struggle, — self-will is their characteristic, just 
as an undisciplined fury of self-indulgence is the characteristic of 
their kindred Rakshasas. It is a self-will capable of discipline, but 
always huge and impetuous even in discipline, always based on a 
colossal egoism. They struggle gigantically to impose that egoism 
on their surroundings. It is for these mighty but imperfect beings 
that the Horse adapts himself to their needs, becomes full of force 
and might and bears up their gigantic struggle, their unceasing ef¬ 
fort. And Haya? In the light of these examples we can hazard a 
suggestion. The root meaning is motion; but from certain kindred 
words, hil, to swing, hind, to swing, hind, to roam about freely and 
from another sense of hi, to exhilarate or gladden, we may, per¬ 
haps, infer that haya indicated to the sage a swift, free and joyous, 
bounding motion, fit movement for the bearer of the gods. For the 
Aryan gods were devas, angels of joy and brightness, fulfilled in 
being, in harmony with their functions and surroundings, not like 
the Titans imperfect, dispossessed, struggling. Firmly seated on the 
bounding joy of the Horse, they deliver themselves confidently to 
the exultation of his movements. The sense here is not so plain and 
certain as with Vajin and Arvan; but Haya must certainly have been 
one in character with the Deva in order to be his vahana; the sense 
I have given certainly belongs to the word Deva, is discoverable 
in Haya from its roots, and that this brightness and joyousness was 
the character of the Aryan gods, I think every reader of Veda and 
Purana must feel and admit. Last of all, the Horse becomes Aswa 
for men. But is he not Aswa for all? why particularly for men? The 
answer is that the Rishi is already moving forward in thought to 
the idea of Ashanaya Mrityu with which he opens the second 
Brahmana of the Upanishad. Man, first and supreme type of ter¬ 
restrial creatures, is most of all subject to this mystery of wast¬ 
ing and death which the Titans bear with difficulty and the gods 
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and Gandharvas entirely overcome. For in man that characteristic of 
enjoyment which by enjoying devours and wastes both its object 
and itself is especially developed and he bears the consequent 
pressure of Ashanaya Mrityu which can only lighten and disappear 
if we rise upward in the scale of Being towards Brahman and be¬ 
come truly sons of immortality, Amritasya putrah. That form of 
force in matter that is self-wasting because it wastes or preys upon 
others, is man's vahana. 

Of this Horse of the Worlds, who bears up all beings, the sea is 
the brother and the sea is the birthplace. There can be no doubt of 
the meaning of this symbol. It is the upper ocean of the Veda in which 
it imaged the superior and divine existence, these are the waters of 
supramaterial causality. From that this lower ocean of our manifes¬ 
tation derives its waters, its flowing energies, apah; from that when 
the Vritras are slain and the firmaments opened, it is perpetually re¬ 
plenished, prati samudram syandamanah and of that it is the shad¬ 
ow and the reproduction of its circumstances under the conditions 
of mental illusion, — Avidya, mother of limitation and death. This 
image not only consummates this passage but opens a door of es¬ 
cape from that which is to follow. Deliverance from the dominion of 
Ashanaya Mrityu is possible because of this circumstance that the 
sea of divine being is bandhu, kin and friend to the Horse. The aparar- 
dha proves to be of the same essential nature as the parardha, our 
mortal part is akin to our unlimited and immortal part, because the 
Horse of the Worlds comes to us from that divine source and in his 
essence partakes of its nature, and from what other except this Ocean 
can the Horse of the Worlds who is material yet supramaterial be said 
to have derived his being? We, appearing bound, mortal and limited, 
are manifestations of a free and infinite reality and from that from 
which we were born comes friendship and assistance for that which 
we are, towards making us that which we shall be. From our kindred 
heavens the Love descends always that works to raise up the lower 
to its brother, the higher. 



The Kaivalya Upanishad 


om athasvalaya.no bhagavantam paramesthinamupasametyovaca, 
adhlhi bhagavan brahmavidyam varistham sadci sadbhih sevyamdndm 

nigudham, 

yathdcirdt sarvapapam vyapohya paratparam purusam ydti vidvdn 

OM. Aswalayana to the Lord Parameshthi came and said, Teach 
me. Lord, the highest knowledge of Brahman, the secret knowledge 
ever followed by the saints, how the wise man swiftly putting from 
him all evil goeth to the Purusha who is higher than the highest. 

Commentary 

The Lord Parameshthi is Brahma — not the Creator Hiranyagar- 
bha, but the soul who in this kalpa has climbed up to be the instru¬ 
ment of Creation, the first in time of the Gods, the Pitamaha or origi¬ 
nal and general Prajapati, the Pitamaha, because all the fathers or 
special Prajapatis, Daksha and others, are his mind bom children. The 
confusion between the Grandsire and the Creator, who is also called 
Brahma, is common; but the distinction is clear. Thus in the Mundaka 
Upanishad brahma devanam prathamah sambabhuva, it is the first 
of Gods, the earliest birth of Time, the father of Atharva, and not the 
unborn eternal Hiranyagarbha. In the Puranas Brahma is described as 
in fear of his life from Madhu and Kaitabha, and cannot be the fear¬ 
less and immortal Hiranyagarbha. Nor would it be possible for As¬ 
walayana to come to Hiranyagarbha and say “Teach me, Lord,” for 
Hiranyagarbha has no form nor is He approachable nor does He man¬ 
ifest Himself to men as Shiva and Vishnu do. He is millionfold, Prote¬ 
an, intangible, and for that reason He places in each cycle a Brah¬ 
ma or divine Man between Him and the search and worship of men. 
It is Brahma or divine Man who is called Parameshthi or the one 
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full of Parameshtham, that which is superlative and highest, — Hiran- 
yagarbha. The power of Hiranyagarbha is in Brahma and creates 
through him the nama and rupa of things in this cycle. 

To Brahma Parameshthi Aswalayana comes as a disciple to a 
master and says to him. Lord, teach me the Brahmavidya. He speci¬ 
fies the kind of knowledge he requires. It is varishtha, the best or high¬ 
est, because it goes beyond the triple Brahman to the Purushottam or 
Most High God; it is secret, because even in the ordinary teaching of 
Vedanta, Purana and Tantra it is not expressed, it is always followed 
by the saints, the initiates. The santah or saints are those who are pure 
of desire and full of knowledge, and it is to these that the secret knowl¬ 
edge has been given sadci , from the beginning. He makes his meaning 
yet clearer by stating the substance of the knowledge — -yatha, how, 
by what means won by knowledge, vidvan, one can swiftly put sin 
from him and reach Purushottam. 

There are three necessary elements of the path to Kaivalya, — 
first, the starting point, vidya, right knowledge, implying the escape 
from ignorance, non-knowledge and false knowledge; next, the proc¬ 
ess or means, escape from sarvapapam, all evil, ie, sin, pain and 
grief; last, the goal, Purushottam, the Being who is beyond the high¬ 
est, that is, beyond Turiya, being the Highest. By the escape from sin, 
pain and grief one attains absolute ananda, and by ananda, the last term 
of existence, we reach that in which ananda exists. What is that? It is 
not Turiya who is shivam, shantam, adwaitam, sacchidanandam, but 
that which is beyond shivam and ashivam, good and evil, shantam and 
kalilam, calm and chaos, dwaitam and adwaitam, duality and unity. 
Sat, Chit and Ananda are in this Highest, but He is neither Sat, Chit 
nor Ananda nor any combination of these. He is All and yet He is neti, 
neti, He is One and yet He is many. He is Parabrahman and He is 
Parameswara. He is Male and He is Female. He is Tat and He is Sa. 
This is the Higher than the Highest. He is the Purusha, the Being in 
whose image the world and all the Jivas are made, who pervades all 
and underlies all the workings of Prakriti as its reality and self. It is 
this Purusha that Aswalayana seeks. 



Nila Rudra Upanishad 


First Part 
Translation 

1 

om apasyam tvavarohantam divitah prthivimavah 
apasyamasyantam rudram nilagrivam sikhandinam 

OM. Thee I beheld in thy descending down from the heavens to the 
earth, I saw Rudra, the Terrible, the azure-throated, the peacock- 
feathered, as he hurled. 

2 

diva ugro avdruksatpratyasthad bhumydmadhi 
janasah pasyate maham nilagrivam vilohitam 

Fierce he came down from the sky, he stood facing me on the earth 
as its lord, — the people behold a mass of strength, azure-throat¬ 
ed, scarlet-hued. 

3 

esa etyaviraha rudro jalasabhesajah 
yatte'ksemamaninasad vdtikdro’pyetu te 

This that cometh is he that destroyeth evil, Rudra the Terrible, bom 
of the tree that dwelleth in the waters; let the globe of the 
stormwinds come too, that destroyeth for thee all things of evil 
omen. 

4 

namaste bhavabhdvdya namaste bhamamanyave 
namaste astu bahubhyamuto ta isave namah 

Salutation to thee who bringeth the world into being, salutation to 
thee, the passionate with mighty wrath. Salutation be to thy arms 
of might, salutation be to thy angry shaft. 
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5 

yamisum girisanta haste bibharsyastave 
sivam giritra tarn krnu ma himsitpurusdn mama 

The arrow thou bearest in thy hand for the hurling, 0 thou that liest 
on the mountains, make an arrow of blessing, O keeper of the hills, 
let it not slay my armed men. 

6 

sivena vacasa tvci girisacchavaddmasi 

yathd nah sarvamijj agadayaksmam sumand asat 

With fair speech, O mountain-dweller, we sue to thee in the assem¬ 
bly of the folk, that the whole world may be for us a friendly and 
sinless place. 

7 

yd te isuh sivatamd sivam babhuva te dhanuh 
sivd saravyd yd tava taya no mrda jivase 

That thy arrow which is the kindliest of all and thy bow which is 
well-omened and that thy quiver which beareth blessing, by that 
thou livest for us, O lord of slaughter. 

8 

yd te rudra sivd tanuraghora pdpakdsini 
taya nastanvd santamayd girisa tvdbhicakasat 

That thy body, O Terrible One, which is fair and full of kindness 
and destroyeth sin, not thy shape of terrors, in that thy body full of 
peace, O mountaineer, thou art wont to be seen among our folk. 

9 

asau yastdmro aruna uta babhrurvilohitah 

ye ceme abhito rudra diksu sritdh sahasraso vaisdm heda imahe 

This Aruna of the dawn that is tawny and copper-red and scarlet- 
hued, and these thy Violent Ones round about that dwell in the re¬ 
gions in their thousands, verily, it is these whom we desire. 
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Commentary 

1. apasyam. I beheld. The speaker is the author of the Upan- 
ishad, a prince of the Aryan people, as we see from the fifth verse. 
He records a vision of Rudra descending from the heavens to the 
earth, avail, down, is repeated for the sake of vividness. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the sloka the murti or image in which he beheld the Di¬ 
vine Manifestation is described, Rudra, the God of might and wrath, 
the neck and throat blue, a peacock's feather as a crest, in the act of 
hurling a shaft. 

2. He proceeds to describe the descent. He descended fiercely, 
that is, with wrath in his face, gesture and motion and stood fac¬ 
ing the seer , pratyasthat, on the earth, and over it, adhi, in a way 
expressive of command or control. This image of Divine Power, 
seen by the prince in Yoga, becomes visible to the people in gen¬ 
eral as a mass of strength, maha, scarlet in colour, deep blue in 
the neck and throat. Maha is strength, bulk, greatness. The mani¬ 
festation is that of wrath and might. The people see Rudra as a mass 
of brilliance, scarlet-ringed and crested with blue, the scarlet in 
Yoga denoting violent passion of anger or desire, the blue srad- 
dha, bhakti, piety or religion. 

3. Rudra, whom we know as the slayer of evil, comes. The 
Rajarshi describes him as born of the tree that is in the waters. 
Bhesa is by philology identical with the Latin ficus or figtree, 
aswattha. The aswattha is the Yogic emblem of the manifested 
world, as in the Gita, the tree of the two birds in the Swetasw- 
atara Upanishad, the single tree in the blue expanse of the Song 
of Liberation. The jala is the apah or waters from which the 
world rises. The rishi then prays that the vdtJkarah; mass of 
winds of which Rudra is lord and which in the tempest of their 
course blow away all calamity, such as pestilence etc, may come 
with him. 

4. In the fourth verse he salutes the God. Rudra is the Supreme 
Ishwara, Creator of the World, He is the dreadful, wrathful and 
destroying Lord, swift to slay and punish. Bhama is passionate 
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anger, and the word manyuh denotes a violent disturbed state of mind, 
passion, either of grief or of anger. Bhamamanyave therefore means, 
one who is full of the passion of violent anger. Rudra is being sa¬ 
luted as a God of might and wrath, it is therefore to the arms as the 
seat of strength and the arrow as the weapon of destruction that sal¬ 
utation is made. 

5. Rudra is coming in a new form of wrath and destruction in 
which the Aryans are not accustomed to see him. Apprehensive of the 
meaning of this vision, the King summons the people and in assembly 
prayer is offered to Rudra to avert possible calamity. The shaft is lifted 
to be hurled from the bow; it is prayed that it may be turned into a shaft 
of blessing, not of wrath. In this verse the Prince prays the God not to 
slay his men, meaning evidently, the armed warriors of the clan. 
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Kena Upanishad 
An Incomplete Commentary 


Foreword 

As the Isha Upanishad is concerned with the problem of God 
and the world and consequently with the harmonising of spirituali¬ 
ty and ordinary human action, so the Kena is occupied with the prob¬ 
lem of God and the Soul and the harmonising of our personal activ¬ 
ity with the movement of infinite energy and the supremacy of the 
universal Will. We are not here in this universe as independent ex¬ 
istences. It is evident that we are limited beings clashing with other 
limited beings, clashing with the forces of material Nature, clash¬ 
ing too with forces of immaterial Nature of which we are aware 
not with the senses but by the mind. The Upanishad takes for granted 
that we are souls, not merely life-inspired bodies — into that ques¬ 
tion it does not enter. But this soul in us is in relation with the 
outside world through the senses, through the vitality, through 
mind. It is entangled in the mesh of its instruments, thinks they 
alone exist or is absorbed in their action with which it identifies 
itself — it forgets itself in its activities. To recall it to itself, to 
lift it above this life of the senses, so that even while living in this 
world, it shall always refer itself and its actions to the high univer¬ 
sal Self and Deity which we all are in the ultimate truth of our be¬ 
ing — so that we may be free, may be pure and joyous, may be im¬ 
mortal, that is the object of the seer in the Kena Upanishad. Briefly 
to explain the steps by which he develops and arrives at his point 
and the principal philosophical positions underlying his great argu¬ 
ment, is as always the purpose of this commentary. There is much 
that might and should be said for the full realisation of this ancient 
gospel of submission and self-surrender to the Infinite, but it is left 
to be said in a work of greater amplitude and capacity. Exegesis 
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in faithful subordination to the strict purport and connotation of the text 
will be here as always my principle. 

The First Part 

The Self and the Senses 

“By whom controlled, by whom commissioned and sent forth 
falleth the mind on its object, by whom yoked to its activity goeth 
abroad this chief of the vital forces? By whom controlled is this word 
that men speak, and what god set ear and eye to their workings? That 
which is hearing within hearing, mind of the mind, speech behind the 
word, he too is the life of vitality and the sight within vision; the calm 
of soul are liberated from these instruments and passing beyond this 
world become Immortals... There the eye goes not and speech cannot 
follow nor the mind; we know it not nor can we decide by reason how 
to teach of it; for verily it is other than the known and it is beyond the 
unknown; so have we heard from the men that went before us by whom 
to us this Brahman was declared. That which is not uttered by speech, 
but by which speech is expressed, know thou that to be the Soul of 
things and not this which men here pursue. That which thinketh not by 
the mind, but by which mind itself is realised, know thou that to be 
the Soul of things, not this which men here pursue. That which seeth 
not by sight, but by which one seeth things visible, know thou that to 
be the Soul of things and not this which men here pursue. That which 
heareth not by hearing but by which hearing becomes subject to knowl¬ 
edge through the ear, know thou that to be the Soul of things and not 
this which men here pursue. That which liveth not by the breathing, 
but by which the breath becometh means of vitality, know thou that to 
be the Soul of things and not this which men here pursue.” 
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I 

In order to understand the question with which the Upanishad 
opens its train of thought, it is necessary to remember the ideas of 
the Vedantic thinkers about the phenomena of sensation, life, mind 
and ideas which are the elements of all our activity in the body. It 
is noticeable that the body itself and matter, [the] principle of which 
the body is a manifestation, are not even mentioned in this Upan¬ 
ishad. The problem of matter the Seer supposes to have been so 
far solved for the inquirer that he no longer regards the physical 
state of consciousness as fundamental and no longer considers it 
as a reality separate from consciousness. All this world is only one 
conscious Being. Matter to the Vedantist is only one of several 
states — in reality, movements — of this conscious being, — a state 
in which this universal consciousness, having created forms within 
and out of itself as substance, absorbs and loses itself by concen¬ 
tration in the idea of being as substance of form. It is still conscious, 
but, as form, ceases to be self-conscious. The Purusha in matter, 
the Knower in the leaf, clod, stone, is involved in form, forgets 
himself in this movement of his Prakriti or Mode of Action and 
loses hold in outgoing knowledge of his self of conscious being 
and delight. He is not in possession of himself; He is not Atma- 
van. He has to get back what he has lost, to become Atmavan, and 
that simply means that He has to become gradually aware in mat¬ 
ter of that which He has hidden from Himself in matter. He has to 
evolve what He has involved. This recovery in knowledge of our 
full and real self is the sole secret meaning and purpose of evolu¬ 
tion. In reality it is no evolution, but a manifestation. We are al¬ 
ready what we become. That which is still future in matter, is al¬ 
ready present in Spirit. That which the mind in matter does not yet 
know, it is hiding from itself—that in us which is behind mind and 
informs it already knows — but it keeps its secret. 

For that which we regard as matter, cannot be, if the Ve¬ 
dantic view is right, mere matter, mere inert existence, eternally 
bound by its own inertness. Even in a materialistic view of 
the world matter cannot be what it seems, but is only a form or 
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movement of Force which the Indians call Prakriti. This Force, ac¬ 
cording to the Upanishads, is composed in its action and capable 
in its potentiality of several principles, of which matter, mind and 
life are those already manifestly active in this world, and where 
one of these principles is active, the others must also be there, in¬ 
volved in it; or, to put it in another way, Force acting as one of its 
own principles, one of its movements, is inherently capable even 
in that movement of all the others. If in the leaf, clod, stone and 
metal life and mind are not active, it is not because they are not 
present, but because they are not yet brought forward (prakrita) 
and organised for action. They are kept concealed, in the back¬ 
ground of the consciousness-being which is the leaf, stone or clod; 
they are not yet vilu, as the Rigveda would say, but guha, not vyakta, 
but avyakta. It is a great error to hold that that which is not just now 
or in this or that place manifest or active, does not there and then 
exist. Concealment is not annihilation; non-action is not non-be¬ 
ing nor does the combination of secrecy and inaction constitute 
non-existence. 

If it is asked how we know that there is the Purusha or Knower 
in the leaf, clod or stone, — the Vedantin answers that, apart from the 
perceptions of the Seer and the subjective and objective experiences 
by which the validity of the perceptions is firmly established in the 
reason, the very fact that the Knower emerges in matter shows that He 
must have been there all the time. And if He was there in some form 
of matter He must be there generally and in all; for Nature is one and 
knows no essential division, but only differences of form, circum¬ 
stance and manifestation. There are not many substances in this world, 
but one substance variously concentrated in many forms; not many 
lives, but one liver variously active in many bodies; not many minds, 
but one mind variously intelligent in many embodied vitalities. 

It is, at first sight, a plausible theory that life and mind are 
only particular movements of matter itself under certain condi¬ 
tions and need not therefore be regarded as independent immate¬ 
rial movements of consciousness involved in matter but only as 
latent material activities of which matter is capable. But this view 
can only be held so long as it appears that mind and life can only 
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exist in this body and cease as soon as the body is broken up, can 
only know through the bodily instruments and can only operate 
in obedience to and as the result of certain material movements. 
The sages of the Upanishads had already proved by their own ex¬ 
perience as Yogins that none of these limitations are inherent in 
the nature of life and mind. The mind and life which are in this 
body can depart from it, intact and still organised, and act more 
freely outside it; mind can know even material things without the 
help of the physical eye, touch or ear; life itself is not conditioned 
necessarily, and mind is not even conditioned usually, though it 
is usually affected, by the state of the body or its movements. It 
can always and does frequently in our experience transcend them. 
It can entirely master and determine the condition of the body. 
Therefore mind is capable of freedom from the matter in which 
it dwells here, — freedom in being, freedom in knowledge, free¬ 
dom in power. 

It is true that while working in matter, every movement of mind 
produces some effect and consequently some state or movement in 
the body, but this does not show that the mind is the material re¬ 
sult of matter any more than steam is the mechanical result of the 
machine. This world in which mind is at present moving, in the 
system of phenomena to which we are now overtly related, is a 
world of matter, where, to start with, it is true to say Annam vai 
sarvam; All is matter. Mind and life awaken in it and seek to ex¬ 
press themselves in it. Since and when they act in it, every move¬ 
ment they make, must have an effect upon it and produce a move¬ 
ment in it, just as the activity of steam must produce an effect in 
the machine in which its force is acting. Mind and life also use par¬ 
ticular parts of the bodily machine for particular functions and, when 
these parts are injured, those workings of life and mind are corre¬ 
spondingly hampered, rendered difficult or for a time impossible — 
and even altogether impossible unless life and mind are given time, 
impulse and opportunity to readjust themselves to the new circum¬ 
stances and either recreate or patch up the old means or adopt a new 
system of function. It is obvious that such a combination of time, 
impulse and opportunity cannot usually or even often occur,— 
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cannot occur at all unless men have the faith, the nistha — unless that 
is to say, they know beforehand that it can be done and have accus¬ 
tomed themselves to seek for the means. Bodies, drowned and “life¬ 
less”, — nothing is really lifeless in the world, — can now be brought 
back to life because men believe and know that it can be done and 
have found a means to do it before the organised mind and life have 
had time to detach themselves entirely from the unorganised life which 
is present in all matter. So it is with all powers and operations. They 
are only impossible so long as we do not believe in their possibility 
and do not take the trouble or have not the clarity of mind to find their 
right process. 

Life and mind are sometimes believed to descend, — or the 
hypothesis is advanced — into this world from another where they 
are more at home. If by world is meant not another star or system in 
this material universe, but some other systematisation of universal 
consciousness, the Vedantin who follows the Vedas and Upanishads, 
will not disagree. Life and mind in another star or system of this 
visible universe might, it is conceivable, be more free and, there¬ 
fore, at home; but they would still be acting in a world whose basis 
and true substance was matter. There would therefore be no essen¬ 
tial alteration in the circumstances of their action nor would the 
problem of their origin here be at all better solved. But it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that just as here Force organises itself in matter as 
its fundamental continent and movement, so there should be — the 
knowledge and experience of the ancient thinkers showed them that 
there are — other systems of consciousness where Force organises 
itself in life and in mind as its fundamental continent and movement. 
— It is not necessary to consider here what would be the relations 
in Time and Space of such worlds with ours. Life and mind might 
descend, ready organised, from such worlds and attach themselves 
to forms of matter here; but not in the sense of occupying physically 
these material forms and immediately using them, but in the sense 
of rousing by the shock of their contact and awakening to activity 
the latent life and mind in matter. That life and mind in matter would 
then proceed, under the superior help and impulse, to organise a 
nervous system for the use of life and a system of life-movements 
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in the nerves for the use of mind fit to express in matter the supe¬ 
rior organisations who have descended here. It was indeed the 
belief of the ancients that — apart from the government of each liv¬ 
ing form by a single organised personality — such help from the 
worlds of life and mind was necessary to maintain and support all 
functionings of life and mind here below because of the difficulty 
otherwise of expressing and perfecting them in a world which did 
not properly belong to them but to quite other movements. This was 
the basis of the idea of Devas, Daityas, Asuras, Rakshasas, Pisa- 
chas, Gandharvas etc, with which the Veda, Upanishad and Itiha- 
sa have familiarised our minds. There is no reason to suppose that 
all worlds of this material system are the home of living things — 
on the contrary the very reverse is likely to be the truth. It is, prob¬ 
ably, with difficulty and in select places that life and mind in mat¬ 
ter are evolved. 

If it were otherwise, if life and mind were to enter, organised or 
in full power, (such as they must be in worlds properly belonging to 
them) into material forms, those forms would immediately begin to 
function perfectly and without farther trouble. We should not see this 
long and laborious process of gradual manifestation, so laboured, so 
difficult, the result of so fierce a struggle, of such a gigantic toil of 
the secret Will in matter. Everywhere we see the necessity of a grad¬ 
ual organisation of forms. What is it that is being organised? A suita¬ 
ble system for the operations of life, a suitable system for the opera¬ 
tions of mind. There are stirrings similar to those that constitute life 
in inanimate things, in metals — as Science has recently discovered, 
— vital response and failure to respond, but no system for the reg¬ 
ular movement of vitality has been organised; therefore metals do 
not live. In the plant we have a vital system, one might almost say a 
nervous system, but although there is what might be called an un¬ 
conscious mind in plants, although in some there are even vague 
movements of intelligence, the life system organised is suitable only 
for the flow of rasa, sap, sufficient for mere life, not for prana, nerve 
force, necessary for the operation in matter of mind. Apah is sufficient 
for life, vayu is necessary for life capable of mind. In the animal life 
is organised on a different plan and a nervous system capable 
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of carrying currents of pranic force is developed as one rises in the 
scale of animal creation, until it becomes perfect in man. It is, there¬ 
fore, life and mind awakening in matter and manifesting with difficulty 
that is the truth of this material world, not the introduction of a ready 
made life entirely foreign to it in its own potentiality. 

If it be said that the life and mind attaching themselves to mat¬ 
ter only enter it by degrees as the system becomes more fit, putting 
more and more of itself into the body which is being made ready for 
it, that also is possible and conceivable. We are indeed led to see, as 
we progress in self-knowledge, that there is a great mental activity 
belonging to us only part of which is imperfectly expressed in our 
waking thoughts and perceptions — a sub-conscious or super-con¬ 
scious Self which stores everything, remembers everything, foresees 
everything, in a way knows everything knowable, has possession of 
all that is false and all that is true, but only allows the waking mind 
into a few of its secrets. Similarly our life in the body is only a par¬ 
tial expression of the immortal life of which we are the assured pos¬ 
sessors. But this only proves that we ourselves are not in our totality 
or essentiality the life and mind in the body, but are using that prin¬ 
ciple for our purpose or our play in matter. It does not prove that there 
is no principle of life and mind in matter. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that matter is similarly involved in mind and life and 
that wherever there is movement of life and mind, it tends to develop 
for itself some form of body in which securely to individualise itself. 
By analogy we must suppose life and mind to be similarly involved 
and latent in matter and therefore evolvable in it and capable of man¬ 
ifestation. 

We know then the theory of the early Vedantins with regard to the 
relations of life, mind and matter and we may now turn to the actual 
statements of the Upanishad with regard to the activities of life and 
mind and their relation to the soul of things, the Brahman. 
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II 

Mind 

If the Upanishads were no more than philosophical speculations, 
it would be enough in commenting upon them to state the general 
thought of a passage and develop its implications in modem language 
and its bearing upon the ideas we now hold. Or if they only expressed 
in their ancient language general conclusions of psychological expe¬ 
rience, which are still easily accessible and familiar, nothing would 
be gained by any minute emphasis on the wording of our Vedantic 
texts. But these great writings are not the record of ideas; they are a 
record of experiences; and those experiences, psychological and 
spiritual, are as remote from the superficial psychology of ordinary 
men as are the experiments and conclusions of Science from the 
ordinary observation of the peasant driving his plough through a soil 
only superficially known or the sailor of old guiding his bark by the 
few stars important to his rudimentary investigation. Every word in 
the Upanishads arises out of a depth of psychological experience and 
observation we no longer possess and is a key to spiritual truths which 
we can no longer attain except by discipline of a painful difficulty. 
Therefore each word, as we proceed, must be given its due impor¬ 
tance. We must consider its place in the thought and discover the ide¬ 
as of which it was the spoken symbol. 

The opening phrase of the Kena Upanishad, keneshitam patati 
preshitam manah, is an example of this constant necessity. The Sage 
is describing not the mind in its entirety, but that action of it which 
he has found the most characteristic and important, that which, be¬ 
sides, leads up directly to the question of the secret source of all mental 
action, its president and impelling power. The central and common 
experience of this action is expressed by the word patati, falls. Mo¬ 
tion forward and settling upon an object are the very nature of mind 
when it acts. 

Our modern conception of mind is different; while acknowl¬ 
edging its action of movement and forward attention, we are apt 
to regard its essential and common action to be rather receptivity 
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of objects, than research of objects. The scientific explanation of 
mental activity helps to confirm this notion. Fixing its eye on the 
nervous system and the brain, the physical channels of thought, Phys¬ 
iology insists on the double action of the afferent and the efferent 
nerves as constituting the action of thought. An object falls on the 
sense-organ, — instead of mind falling on the object, — the affer¬ 
ent nerves carry the impact to the brain-cells, their matter undergoes 
modification, the brain-filaments respond to the shock, a message 
— the will of the cell-republic — returns through the efferent nerves 
and that action of perception,— whether of an object or the idea of 
an object or the idea of an idea, which is the essence of thinking — 
is accomplished. What else the mind does is merely the internal mod¬ 
ification of the grey matter of the brain and the ceaseless activity of 
its filaments with the store of perceptions and ideas already amassed 
by these miraculous bits of organised matter. These movements of 
the bodily machine are all, according to Physiology. But it has been 
necessary to broach the theory of thought-waves or vibrations cre¬ 
ated by those animalcular amusements in order to account for the 
results of thought. 

However widely and submissively this theory has been re¬ 
ceived by a hypnotised world, the Vedantist is bound to challenge 
it. His research has fixed not only on the physiological action, 
the movement of the bodily machine, but on the psychological 
action, the movement of the force that holds the machine, — not 
only on what the mind does, but on what it omits to do. His ob¬ 
servation supported by that careful analysis and isolation in ex¬ 
periment of the separate mental constituents, has led him to a quite 
different conclusion. He upholds the wisdom of the sage in the 
phrase patati manas. An image falls on the eye, — admittedly, the 
mere falling of an image on the eye will not constitute mental per¬ 
ception — the mind has to give it attention; for it is not the eye 
that sees, it is the mind that sees through the eye as an instrument, 
just as it is not the telescope that sees an otherwise invisible sun, 
but the astronomer behind the telescope who sees. Therefore, 
physical reception of images is not sight; physical reception of 
sounds is not hearing. For how many sights and sounds besiege 
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us, fall on our retina, touch the tympanum of the ear, yet are to our 
waking thought non-existent! If the body were really a self-sufficient 
machine, this could not happen. The impact must be admitted, the 
message must rush through the afferent nerve, the cells must receive 
the shock, the modification, the response must occur. A self-suffi¬ 
cient machine has no choice of action or non-action; unless it is out 
of order, it must do its work. But here we see there is a choice, a 
selection, an ample power of refusal; the practical researches of the 
Yogins have shown besides that the power of refusal can be abso¬ 
lute, that something in us has a sovereign and conscious faculty of 
selection or total prohibition of perception and thought and can even 
determine how, if at all, it shall respond, can even see without the 
eye and hear without the ear. Even European hypnotism points to 
similar phenomena. The matter cannot be settled by the rough and 
ready conclusions of impatient Physiology eager to take a shortcut 
to Truth and interpret the world in the light of its first astonished 
discoveries. 

Where the image is not seen, the sound is not heard, it is be¬ 
cause the mind does not settle on its object — na patati. But we must 
first go farther and inquire what it is that works in the afferent and 
efferent nerves and insures the attention of the nerves. It is not, we 
have seen, mere physical shock, a simple vibration of the bodily 
matter in the nerve. For, if it were, attention to every impact would 
be automatically and inevitably assured. The Vedantins say that the 
nerve system is an immensely intricate organised apparatus for the 
action of life in the body; what moves in them is prana, the life prin¬ 
ciple, materialised, aerial (vayavya) in its nature and therefore in¬ 
visible to the eye, but sufficiently capable of self-adaptation both 
to the life of matter and the life of mind to form the meeting place or 
bridge of the two principles. But this action of life-principle is not 
sufficient in itself to create thought, for if it were mind could be 
organised in vegetable as readily as in animal life. It is only when 
prana has developed a sufficient intensity of movement to form a 
medium for the rapid activities of mind and mind, at last possessed 
of a physical instrument, has poured itself into the life-movement 
and taken possession of it that thought becomes possible. That 
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which moves in the nerve system is the life-current penetrated 
and pervaded with the habitual movement of mind. When the 
movement of mind is involved in the life-movement, as it usual¬ 
ly is in all forms, there is no response of mental knowledge to 
any contact or impression. For just as even in the metal there is 
life, so even in the metal there is mind; but it is latent, involved, 
its action secret, — unconscious, as we say, and confined to a 
passive reception into matter of the mind-forms created by these 
impacts. This will become clearer as we penetrate deeper into 
the mysteries of mind; we shall see that even though the clod, 
stone and tree do not think, they have in them the secret matrix 
of mind and in that matrix forms are stored which can be trans¬ 
lated into mental symbols, into perception, idea and word. But 
it is only as the life-currents gain in intensity, rapidity and sub¬ 
tlety, making the body of things less durable but more capable of 
works, that mind-action becomes increasingly possible and once 
manifested more and more minutely and intricately effective. For 
body and life here are the pratistha, the basis of mind. A point, 
however, comes at which mind has got in life all that it needs for 
its higher development; and from that time it goes on enlarging 
itself and its activities out of all proportion to the farther organ¬ 
isation of its bodily and vital instruments or even without any such 
farther organisation in the lower man. 

But even in the highest forms here in this material world, matter 
being the basis, life an intermediary and mind the third result, the 
normal rule is that matter and life (where life is expressed) shall al¬ 
ways be active, mind only exceptionally active in the body. In other 
words, the ordinary action of mind is subconscious and receptive, as 
in the stone, clod and tree. The image that touches the eye, the sound 
that touches the ear is immediately taken in by the mind-informed life, 
the mind-informed and life-informed matter and becomes a part of the 
experience of Brahman in that system. Not only does it create a vi¬ 
bration in body, a stream of movement in life but also an impression 
in mind. This is inevitable, because mind, life and matter are one. 
Where one is, the others are, manifest or latent, involved or evolved, 
supraliminally active or subliminally active. The sword which 
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has struck in the battle, retains in itself the mental impression of 
the stroke, the striker and the stricken and that ancient event can 
be read centuries afterwards by the Yogin who has trained him¬ 
self to translate its mind-forms into the active language of mind. 
Thus everything that occurs around us leaves on us its secret 
stamp and impression. That this is so, the recent discoveries of 
European psychology have begun to prove and from the ordinary 
point of view, it is one of the most amazing and stupendous facts 
of existence; but from the Vedantist's it is the most simple, natu¬ 
ral and inevitable. This survival of all experience in a mighty and 
lasting record, is not confined to such impressions as are con¬ 
veyed to the brain through the senses, but extends to all that can 
in any way come to the mind, — to distant events, to past states 
of existence and old occurrences in which our present selves had 
no part, to the experiences garnered in dream and in dreamless 
sleep, to the activities that take place during the apparent uncon¬ 
sciousness or disturbed consciousness of slumber, delirium, an¬ 
aesthesia and trance. Unconsciousness is an error; cessation of 
awareness is a delusion. 

It is for this reason that the phenomenon on which the sage lays 
stress as the one thing important and effective in mental action here 
and in the waking state, is not its receptiveness, but its outgoing force 

— patati. In sense-activity we can distinguish three kinds of action 

— first, when the impact is received subconsciously and there is no 
message by the mind in the life current to the brain, — even if the 
life current itself carry the message — secondly, when the mind is 
aware of an impact, that is to say, falls on its object, but merely with 
the sensory part of itself and not with the understanding part; third¬ 
ly, when it falls on the object with both the sensory and understand¬ 
ing parts of itself. In the first case, there is no act of mental knowl¬ 
edge, no attention of eye or mind; as when we pass, absorbed in 
thought, through a scene of Nature, yet have seen nothing, been aware 
of nothing. In the second, there is an act of sensory knowledge, the 
mind in the eye attends and observes, however slightly; the thing is 
perceived but not conceived or only partly conceived, as when the 
maidservant going about her work, listens to the Hebrew of her 
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master, hearing all, but distinguishing and understanding nothing, not 
really attending except through the ear alone. In the third, there is true 
mental perception and conception or the attempt at perception and 
conception, and only the last movement comes within the description 
given by the Sage — ishitam preshitam patati manas. But we must 
observe that in all these cases somebody is attending, something is both 
aware and understands. The man, unconscious under an anaesthetic 
drug in an operation, can in hypnosis when his deeper faculties are 
released, remember and relate accurately everything that occurred to 
him in his state of supposed unconsciousness. The maidservant thrown 
into an abnormal condition, can remember every word of her master's 
Hebrew discourse, and repeat in perfect order and without a single 
error long sentences in the language she did not understand. And, it 
may surely be predicted, one day we shall find that the thing our minds 
strove so hard to attend to and fathom, this passage in a new language, 
that new and unclassed phenomenon, was perfectly perceived, per¬ 
fectly understood, automatically, infallibly, by something within us 
which either could not or did not convey its knowledge to the mind. 
We were only trying to make operative on the level of mind, a knowl¬ 
edge we already in some recess of our being perfectly possessed. 

From this fact appears all the significance of the sage's sentence 
about the mind. 



A Commentary 

ON THE KENA UPANISHAD 

Foreword 

The Upanishads are an orchestral movement of knowledge, each 
of them one strain in a great choral harmony. The knowledge of the 
Brahman, which is the Universality of our existence, and the knowl¬ 
edge of the world, which is the multiplicity of our existence, but the 
world interpreted not in the terms of its appearances as in Science, 
but in the terms of its reality, is the one grand and general subject of 
the Upanishads. Within this cadre, this general framework each Up- 
anishad has its smaller province; each takes its own standpoint of 
the knower and its resulting aspect of the known; to each there be¬ 
longs a particular motive and a distinguishing ground-idea. The Isha 
Upanishad, for example, is occupied with the problem of spiritu¬ 
ality and life, God and the world; its motive is the harmonising of 
these apparent opposites and the setting forth of their perfect re¬ 
lations in the light of Vedantic knowledge. The Kena is similarly 
occupied with the problem of the relations between God and the 
soul and its motive is to harmonise our personal activities of mental 
energy and human will with the movement of the infinite divine En¬ 
ergy and the supremacy of the universal Will. The Isha, therefore, 
has its eye more upon the outward Brahman and our action in and 
with regard to the world we see outside us; the Kena fixes rather 
on our psychological action and the movements within us. For on 
this internal relation with the Brahman must evidently depend, from 
it must evidently arise that attitude towards the external world, the 
attitude of oneness with all these multitudinous beings which the 
Isha gives to us as the secret of a perfect and liberated existence. 
For we are not here in the phenomenal world as independent ex¬ 
istences; we appear as limited beings clashing with other limited 
beings, clashing with the forces of material Nature, clashing too with 
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forces of immaterial Nature of which we are aware not with the phys¬ 
ical senses but with the mind. We must become this multitudinous 
world, become it in our souls, obviously, not in our body and senses. 
The body and senses are intended to keep the multitudinousness, — 
they are there to prevent God's worldwide time-filling play from sink¬ 
ing back into the vague and inchoate. But in the soul there must be 
nothing but the sense and rapture of oneness in the various joy of 
multitude. How is that possible? It is possible because our relations 
with others are not in reality those of separate life-inspired bodies, 
but of the great universal movement of a single soul — ekah sanatan- 
ah, — broken up into separate waves by concentration in these many 
life-inspired bodies which we see appearing like temporary crests, 
ridges and bubbles in the divine ocean, apah. This soul in us is in 
relation to the outside world through the senses, through vitality, 
through mind. But it is entangled in the meshes of its instruments; it 
thinks they alone exist or is absorbed in their action with which it tends 
to identify itself preponderatingly or wholly; — it forgets itself in its 
activities. To recall the soul in man to self-knowledge, to lift it above 

the life of the senses [.] 

always refer its activities to that highest Self and Deity which [we] 
ultimately are, so that we may be free and great, may be pure and joy¬ 
ous, be fulfilled and immortal, — this is the governing aim of the Kena 
Upanishad. I propose in my commentary to follow with some mi¬ 
nuteness and care the steps by which the Upanishad develops its aim, 
to bring out carefully the psychological ideas on which the ancient 
system was founded and to suggest rather than work out the philo¬ 
sophical positions which are presupposed in the ancient sage's treat¬ 
ment of his subject. To work them out in a volume of the present size 
and purpose would not be possible, nor, if possible, would it be con¬ 
venient, since it would need a freer and ampler method delivered 
from the necessity of faithful subordination to the text. The first prin¬ 
ciple of a commentary must be to maintain the order of ideas and 
adhere to the purpose and connotation of the text which it takes as 
its authority. 




Three Fragments of Commentary 


The first two words of the Kena, like the first two words of the 
Isha, concentrate into a single phrase the subject of the Upanishad 
and settle its bounds and its spirit. By whom is our separate mental 
existence governed? Who is its Lord and ruler? Who sends forth the 
mind — kena preshitam, who guides it so that it falls in its ranging 
on a particular object and not another (kena patati)? The mind is our 
centre; in the mind our personal existence is enthroned. Manomayah 
pranasariraneta pratisthito 'nne, a mental guide and leader of the life 
and body has been established in matter, and we suppose and feel 
ourselves to be that mental being. But what guides the mind itself? 
Is it the mental ego as the unreflecting thinker usually and naturally 
supposes? As a matter of fact, it is perfectly within our knowledge 
and experience that the mental [ego] guides our actions only partially 
and imperfectly; it is governed by other forces, it is driven often by 
impulses that it cannot understand, it receives indications from a su¬ 
perconscious source; it is associated in the body with an immense 
amount of subconscious action of which it is ignorant or over which 
it has only a partial control. Guide and leader, perhaps, but certain¬ 
ly not the master. Who then is the master? Mind is not all we are. 
There is a vital force in us independent of mind. For although the 
two work together and act upon each other, they are still different 
movements. Our life goes on or ceases, rests or is active caring 
nothing, after all, about the mind and its notions. It serves it as a mas¬ 
ter whose interests it cannot afford to neglect, but does not always 
obey it and insists on the rights of its own separate existence. Who 
sent out this life force, who yoked it or applied it to these bodies and 
these actions, kena praiti yuktah Pranah prathamah — the epithet is 
used to indicate the essential life force as distinct from the particu¬ 
lar life-functions called in Vedantic psycho-physics the five pranas. 
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The Kena Upanishad is remarkable for its omissions. It omits to 
tell us what in relation to the transcendent and immanent Brahman this 
mind, life, sense activity really are. It omits even to mention one tat- 
twa which one would think as important as mind, life and sense-ac¬ 
tivity — there is no least reference to matter. These omissions are 
remarkable; they are also significant. The Sage of the Kena Upanishad 
has a distinct object in view; he has selected a particular province of 
knowledge. He is careful not to admit anything which does not bear 
upon that object or to overstep the strict limits of that province. Mat¬ 
ter is beyond his immediate field, therefore he makes no reference to 
matter. Careless of comprehensiveness, he keeps to the exact matter 
of his revelation — the working relations between man's mental life 
and his supreme Existence. With the same scrupulous reserve he ab¬ 
stains from the discussion of the nature of these organs and their es¬ 
sential relation to the supreme Existence. For this knowledge we have 
to resort to other Scriptures. 

* 

The subject of the Talavakara Upanishad is indicated and pre¬ 
cisely determined by its opening word, Kena, very much as we have 
seen the subject of the Isha Upanishad to be indicated and precisely 
determined by its opening words Isha Vasyam. To reveal the true 
Master of our mental life, the real Force of the Vitality which supports 
it and of the sense-activities which minister to it and of the mentality 
which fulfils it in this material existence, is the intention of the Upan¬ 
ishad. 



Kena Upanishad 
A Partial Translation with Notes 


I 

1. By whom willed falleth the Mind when it is sent on its mission? 
By whom yoked goeth forth the primal Breath? By whom con¬ 
trolled is this Speech that men utter? What God yokes the vision 1 
and the hearing? 

2. That which is the Hearing behind hearing, the Mind of mind, 
utters the Speech behind speech, — He too is the Life of the life- 
breath and the Vision behind seeing. The wise put these away 
and pass beyond; departing from this world they become immor¬ 
tal. 

3. There Sight goes not, nor there Speech, nor the Mind arrives. 
We know it not, nor can we discern how one should teach of this. 
Other verily is That from the known and then it is beyond the un¬ 
known, — so do we hear 2 from those of old by whom That was 
expounded unto us. 

4. That which remaineth unexpressed by Speech, by which Speech 
is expressed, know thou That Brahman and not this which men 
follow 3 after here. 


1 The words chakshuh srotram do not refer to the physical eye and ear but to 
the sense activity that uses the organ. This is evident from the expressions in vers¬ 
es 6 and 7, chakshunshi pashyati and srotram srutam — which cannot mean, “one 
sees the eyes” or “the ear is heard.” 

2 Purve is used here in the Vedic sense, the ancient sages before us and susruma 
means not the physical hearing but the reception by the Sruti, the inspired Word. 

3 Upasate is by some understood in the sense of adoration; but the force of the 
word is here the same as in the Isha Upanishad, ye avidyam upasate, which does 
not mean "those who adore Ignorance”, but those who devote themselves to the 
state of Ignorance and make it the sole object of their consciousness. 
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5. That which thinketh 4 not with the Mind, by which, they say, Mind 
was made subject to mental perception, know thou that Brahman 5 
and not this which men follow after here. 

4 Here and in the verses that follow my rendering differs from the received in¬ 
terpretation which runs, “That which one cannot think with the mind”, “That which 
one cannot see with the eye”, etc and in verse 8, "That which one cannot smell by 
the breath”, yat prdnena na prdniti. Prana is undoubtedly used sometimes of the 
breath as the medium of the sense of smell and prdniti to express the action of that 
sense. But in this Upanishad Prana has been used to indicate the nervous or vital 
force, the primal or principal Life-Energy, pranah prathamah, and not a subordi¬ 
nate sense function; the expressions employed almost reconstitute the image of the 
Horse by which the Life-Energy is symbolised in the language of the Veda and in 
the opening of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. It is difficult to believe that one and 
the same word means the Life-Breath in the question proposed, verse 1, and the 
sense of smell in an integral part of the answer given, verse 8. But if Prana means 
the Life-Energy typified by its obvious physical function, the life-breath, verse 8 can 
only mean, “He who liveth (breatheth) not by the life-breath”, and the other verses 
must follow suit. For a kindred idea we may compare Katha Upanishad II.2.5. “No 
mortal lives by the superior or the inferior life-energy, but by another thing men live 
in which both these have their foundation.” 

5 The received interpretation runs “Know that to be the Brahman and not this 
which men follow after here,” and by this text Shankara supports his metaphysical 
doctrine that the objective world is not Brahman and is therefore an illusion. The 
objections to the interpretation seem to me insuperable. The words are not Tadeva 
Brahmeti twam viddhi, but Tadeva Brahma twam viddhi, which we should naturally 
interpret “Seek to know that Brahman” ie, “seek to know Brahman in That Con¬ 
sciousness” and not in the form of this objective world to which most men are at¬ 
tached. Moreover, we ought to give their full value to the remarkable expressions 
“That by which the mind is thought, seeings seen, hearing heard.” Such phrases can 
hardly refer to the pure Absolute remote from all relativity or to the pure Self of 
Shankara to whom the objective world is non-existent. They indicate another state 
of consciousness, intermediate, if you will, in which the universe exists not as an ob¬ 
jective and external reality, but within the percipient consciousness and is no long¬ 
er perceived only through the objective organs and their functions, but known direct¬ 
ly to the power from which those organs and functions are derived. This idea is con¬ 
firmed by the apologue in which Brahman appears as a Power governing the uni¬ 
verse, the Ish or Lord of the Isha Upanishad, in whom and by whose existence the 
gods exist, but also by whose active might and its victories they conquer and reign. 
It is therefore a self-Existence which is active in its stability and conscious in the 
multiplicity of the universe as well as in its self-unity. The Upanishads, I think, no¬ 
where deny but rather affirm that the objective world also is Brahman. The error of 
Ignorance is to accept it as represented by the mind and senses in their inadequate 
symbols and as if they were real in themselves, each in its own separate reality. The 
wise put from them the error of the mind and the senses and in the self-luminous and 
self-effective Consciousness beyond attain to that freedom, unity and immortality 
which we have seen set before humanity as its goal in the Isha Upanishad. 



Section Five 


Incomplete Translations 
of Two Vedantic Texts 

Circa 1900-1902 




The Karikas of Gaudapada 


The Karikas of Gaudapada are a body of authoritative verse 
maxims and reasonings setting forth in a brief and closely-argued 
manual the position of the extreme Monistic school of Vedanta phi¬ 
losophy. The monumental aphorisms of the Vedantasutra are meant 
rather for the master than the learner. Gaudapada's clear, brief and 
businesslike verses are of a wider utility; they presuppose only an 
elementary knowledge of philosophic terminology and the general 
trend of Monistic and Dualistic discussion. This preliminary knowl¬ 
edge granted they provide the student with an admirably lucid and 
pregnant nucleus of reasoning which enables him at once to follow 
the Monistic train of thought and to keep in memory its most notable 
positions. It has also had the advantage, due no doubt to its preemi¬ 
nent merit and the long possession of authority and general use, of a 
full and powerful commentary by the great Master himself and a far¬ 
ther exposition by the Master's disciple, the clearminded and often 
suggestive Anandagiri. To modern students there can be no better in¬ 
troduction to Vedanta philosophy — after some brooding over the 
sense of the Upanishads — than a study of Gaudapada's Karikas and 
Shankara's commentary with Deussen's System of the Vedanta in one 
hand and any brief and popular exposition of the Six Darshanas in the 
other. It is only after the Monistic School has been thoroughly under¬ 
stood that the Modified-Monistic and Dualistic-Monistic with their 
intermediary shades can be profitably studied. When the Vedantic 
theory has been mastered, the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisheshika 
can in its light be easily mastered in succession with Vijnanabhikshu's 
work and the great synthesis of the Bhagavadgita to crown the whole 
structure. The philosophical basis will then be properly laid and the 
Upanishads can be studied with new interest, verifying or modify¬ 
ing as one goes one's original interpretation of the Sacred Books. 
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This will bring to a close the theoretical side of the Jnanakanda; its 
practical and more valuable side can only be mastered in the path of 
Yoga and under the guidance of a Sadguru. 

Gaudapada begins his work by a short exposition in clear philo¬ 
sophic terms of the poetical and rhythmic phraseology of the Upan- 
ishad. He first defines precisely the essential character of the triune 
nature of the Self as manifested in the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
the Waker, the Dreamer and the Sleeper, who all meet and disappear 
in the Absolute. 

1 

bahisprajho vibhurvisvo hyantah prajnastu taijasah 
ghanaprajhastatha prdjha eka eva tridhd smrtah 

Visva being the Lord who pervades and is conscious of the ex¬ 
ternal, Taijasa he who is conscious of the internal, Prajna he 
in whom consciousness is (densified and) drawn into itself, 
the Self presents himself to the memory as One under three con¬ 
ditions. 

Shankara : The position taken is this, as the entity which cog¬ 
nizes enters into three conditions one after another and not simul¬ 
taneously, and is moreover in all three connected by the memory 
which persists in feeling “This is I” “This is I” “This is I”, it is ob¬ 
vious that it is something beyond and above the three conditions, and 
therefore one, absolute and without attachment to its conditions. And 
this is supported by the illustrations like that of the large fish given 
in the Scripture. 

2 

daksinaksimukhe visvo manasyantastu taijasah 
dkase ca hrdi prdjhastridhd dehe vyavasthitah 

Visva in the gate of the right eye, Taijasa within in the mind, Pra¬ 
jna in the ether, the heart, this is its threefold station in the body. 

Shankara: 1. The object of this verse is to show that these 
three, Visva, Taijasa and Prajna, are experienced even in the waking 
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state. The right eye is the door, the means, through which especially 
Visva, the seer of gross objects, becomes subject to experience. The 
Sruti saith “Verily and of a truth Indha is he, even this Being as he stan- 
deth here in the right eye.” Vaisvanor is Indha, because his essential 
principle is light and is at once the macrocosmic Self within the Sun 
and the seer in the eye. 

2. “But” it will be objected “Hiranyagarbha is one and the cog- 
nizer of the material field, the guide and seer in the right eye is quite 
another, the master of the body.” Not so; for in itself — if we look into 
the real nature of our perceptions — we do not realise any differ¬ 
ence between them. And the Scripture saith “One God hidden in all 
creatures” and the Smriti also: 

Know me, O son of Bharat, for the knower of the body in all 
bodies. I stand undivided in all creatures and only seem to be 
divided. 

3. Be it noted that though Visva works indeed in all the organs 
of sense without distinction, yet because the perceptions of [the] right 
eye are noticed to be superior in acuteness and clearness it is for that 
reason only specifically mentioned as his abiding-place. After this 
Visva then dwelling in the right eye has seen a shape or appearance, 
he remembers it when he has closed his eyes and still sees within in 
the mind, as if in a dream, the same shape or appearance as mani¬ 
fested in the form of the idea or impression it has left. And it is just 
the same in a dream, the impression or idea preserved by memory 
reproduces in sleep the same shape or appearance that was seen in 
waking. It follows that this Taijasa who is within in the mind is no 
other than Visva himself. 

4. Then by cessation of the process called memory Prajna 
in the ether or heart becomes unified or as it is said densified 
consciousness drawn into itself. And this happens because the 
processes of the mind are absent; for sight and memory are vi¬ 
brations of the mind and in their absence the Self in the form of 
Prana takes its abode in the ether or heart without possibility 
of separation or distinction. For the Scripture saith “It is Pra¬ 
na that swalloweth up all these into itself.” Taijasa is the same 
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as Hiranyagarbha because it has its abode in the mind, and the 
mind is the subtle part of the body, as is clear from the verse, 
“This purusha is all mind”, and from other like sayings of 
Scripture. 

5. It may be objected that Prana in the state of Sleep is really 
differenced and manifest and the senses become one with Prana, 
so how do you predicate of it absence of manifestation and differ¬ 
entia by saying it becomes One ? But there is no real fault in the 
reasoning, since in the undifferenced the particularising conditions 
of space and time are absent and the same is the case with Prana 
in the state of Sleep. Although indeed the Prana is in a sense dif¬ 
ferenced because the idea of separate existence as Prana remains, 
yet the more special sense of separate existence as circumscribed 
by the body is brought to a stop in Prana and Prana is therefore 
undifferenced and unmanifest in the Sleep in relation at least to 
the possessors of this circumscribed egoism. And just as the Pra¬ 
na of those who have the circumscribed bodily egoism becomes 
undifferenced when it is absorbed at the end of the world, so it is 
with him who has the sense of existence as Prana only in the con¬ 
dition of Sleep which is in reality precisely the same as that of 
the temporary disappearance of phenomena at the end of a world', 
both states alike are void of differentia and manifestation and both 
alike are pregnant with the seeds of future birth. The Self govern¬ 
ing either state is one and the same, it is Self in an undifferenced 
and unmanifest condition. It follows that the governing Self in each 
case and the experiencers of the circumscribed bodily egoism are 
one and the same; therefore the descriptions previously given of 
Prajna become One or become densified and self-concentrated 
consciousness etc are quite applicable; and the arguments already 
advanced support the same conclusion. 

6. “But” you will say “why is the name, Prana, given to the 
Undifferenced?” On the ground of the Scripture “For, O fair son, 
the cord and fastening of the mind is Prana.” “O but” you an¬ 
swer “there the words 'O fair son, Existence itself is Prana' 
show that it is Brahman Existent which being the subject of the 
verses must be intended by the word Prana.” However, my 
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reasoning is not thereby vitiated, because we all understand the Ex¬ 
istent to be pregnant with the seed of future birth. Although, then, it 
is Brahman Existent which is meant by Prana, all the same the name 
Prana is given to the Existent because the idea of pregnancy with the 
seed from which the Jiva or life-conditioned human spirit is to be 
bom, has not been eliminated from it and indeed it is only when this 
idea is not eliminated from the idea of Brahman that he can be called 
Brahman Existent. For if it were the absolute seedless Brahman of 
which the Scripture had meant to speak, it would have used such ex¬ 
pressions as “He is not this, nor that nor anything which we can call 
him”; “From whom words return baffled”; “He is other than the 
known and different from the Unknown.” The Smriti also says “He 
(the Absolute) is called neither Existent nor non-Existent.” Besides 
if the Existent be seedless, then there would be no ground for sup¬ 
posing that those who have coalesced with and become absorbed 
into the Existent in the state of Sleep or the destruction of a world 
can again awake out of either of these conditions. Or if they can, 
then we should immediately have the contingency of liberated souls 
again coming into phenomenal existence; for on this hypothesis the 
condition of souls liberated into the Absolute and those absorbed 
into the Existent would be alike, neither having seed or cause of 
future phenomenal existence. And if to remove this objection you 
say that it is the seed of ignorance which has to be burnt away in 
the fire of Knowledge that is absent in the case of liberated souls 
and some other seed of things in the other case, you are in danger 
of proving that Knowledge (of the Eternal) is without use or unnec¬ 
essary as a means of salvation. 

7. It is clear then that it is on the understanding that the Ex¬ 
istent is pregnant with the seed of phenomenal life that in all 
the Scripture it is represented as Prana and the cause of things. 
Consequently it is by elimination of this idea of the seed that it 
is designated by such phrases as “He is the unborn in whom 
the objective and subjective are One”, “From whom words re¬ 
turn baffled”, “He is not this nor that nor anything we can call 
him”, and the rest. Our author will speak separately of this seed¬ 
less condition of the Same Self which has been designated 
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by the term Prajna. This condition by its being the Fourth or Absolute 
is devoid of all relations such as body, Prana etc and is alone finally 
and transcendentally true. Now the condition of undifferenced seed- 
fulness also is like the two others experienced in this body in the form 
of the idea of the awakened man which tells him “For so long I felt 
and knew nothing ”. Thus then the Self is said to have a threefold sta¬ 
tion in the body. 

3 

visvo hi sthulabhuh nityam taijasah praviviktabhuk 
dnandabhuk tathci prdjnastridhd bhogam nibodhata 

Visva is the enjoyer of gross objects, Taijasa of subtle, and Prajna 
of pure (unrelated) pleasure, thus shall ye understand the threefold 
enjoyment of the Self in the body. 

4 

sthulam tarpayate visvarii prciviviktam tu taijasam 
dnandasca tathci prdjham tridha trptim nibodhata 

The gross utterly satisfieth Visva, but the subtle Taijasa and pure 
pleasure satisfieth Prajna, thus shall ye understand the threefold sat¬ 
isfaction of the Self in the body. 

Shankara: The meaning of these two verses has been explained. 

5 

trisu dhdmasu yad bhojyam bhoktci yasca prakirtitah 
vedaitadubhayam yastu sa bhuhjdno na lipyate 

That which is enjoyed in the three conditions and that which is the 
enjoyer, he who knoweth both these as one enjoyeth and receiveth 
no stain. 

Shankara : That which is enjoyed under the names of gross 
objects, subtle objects and pure pleasure in the three conditions, 
waking, dream and sleep is one and the same thing although it has 
taken a threefold aspect. And that which enjoys under the names 
of Visva, Taijasa and Prajna, has been declared to be one be¬ 
cause they are connected by the sense of oneness expressed in the 
continual feeling “This is I, This is I” and because the nature 
of cognition is one and without difference throughout. Whoever 
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knows both these to be one though split up into multiplicity by the 
sense of being enjoyer or enjoyed, does not receive any stain from 
enjoyment, because the subject of enjoyment is the One universal 
and the enjoyer too is not different from the enjoyed. For note that 
whoever be the enjoyer or whatever his object of enjoyment, he 
does not increase with it or diminish with it, just as in the case of 
fire when it has burnt up its object in the shape of wood or other 
fuel; it remains no less or greater than it was before. 

6 

brabhavah sarvabhavanam satdmiti viniscayah 
sarvam janayati pranascetomsun purusah prthak 

It is a certain conclusion that all existences which take birth are 
already in being; Prana brings the All into phenomenal being, it is 
this Prana or Purusha which sends its separate rays of conscious¬ 
ness abroad. 

Shankara: All existences (divided as Visva, Taijasa and Praj- 
na) are already in being, that is, they existed before and it is only by 
their own species and nature, an illusion of name and form created 
by Ignorance, that they take birth or in other words [are] put forth into 
phenomenal existence. As indeed the writer says later on “A son from 
a barren woman is not bom either in reality or by illusion”. For if birth 
of the nonexistent — that is something coming out of nothing — were 
possible, then there would be no means of grasping this world of us¬ 
age and experience and the Eternal itself would become an unreality. 
Moreover we have seen that the snake in the rope and other appear¬ 
ances born of the seed of illusion created by Ignorance do really 
exist as the self of the rope or other substratum in the case. For 
the snake in the rope, the mirage and other hallucinations of the 
sort are never experienced by anybody unless there is some sub¬ 
stratum. Just as before the coming into phenomenal being of the 
snake it existed already in the rope as the rope's self, so before the 
coming to birth of all phenomenal existences, they already exist¬ 
ed as the self of the seed of things called Prana. And the Scripture 
also saith, “This universe is the Eternal”, “In the beginning all this 
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was the Spirit.” The Prana gives birth to the All as separate rays 
of consciousness; —just as the rays of the Sun, so are these con¬ 
sciousness-rays of the Purusha who is Chid or conscious existence 
and they are clearly distinguished in different bodies of gods, an¬ 
imals, etc under three different lights as Visva, Tai jasa and Praj- 
na, in the same way as reflections of the sun are clearly seen in 
different pieces of water; they are thrown from the Purusha and 
though they differ according to the separate existences which are 
their field of action and enjoyment, yet they are all alike like 
sparks from a fire being all Jiva or conditioned Self. Thus the Prana 
or causal Self gives phenomenal birth to all other existences as the 
spider to his web. Compare the Scripture “As a fire sendeth forth 
sparks.” 

7 

vibhiitim prasavam tvanye manyante srsticintakdh 
svapnamaydsarupeti sr stir any airvikalpita 

Some who concern themselves with the cause of creation think that 
Almighty Power is the origin of things and by others creation is 
imagined as like to illusion or a dream. 

Shankara : Those who concern themselves with creation think 
that creation is the pervading Power, the extension, so to speak, of 
God; but it is implied, those who concern themselves with final and 
transcendental truth do not care about speculations on creation. For 
when men see a conjurer throw a rope into the air and ascend it 
armed and accoutred and then after he has climbed out of sight fall 
hewn to pieces in battle and rise again whole , they do not care about 
inquiring into the illusion he has created with all its properties and 
origins. Just so this evolution of the Sleep, Dream and Waking con¬ 
ditions is just like the self-lengthening of the juggler's rope and the 
Prajna, Taijasa and Visva self abiding in the three conditions is 
like the conjurer climbing up the rope, but the real conjurer is other 
than the rope or its climber. Just as he stands on the ground invis¬ 
ible and hidden in illusion, so is it with the real and transcenden¬ 
tal fact called the Fourth. Therefore it is for Him that the Aryan- 
minded care, those who follow after salvation, and they do not 
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care for speculations about creation which are of no impor¬ 
tance to them. Accordingly the writer implies that all these 
theories are only imaginations of those who concern them¬ 
selves with the origin of creation and then goes on to say that 
by others creation is imagined as like to an illusion or again 
as like to a dream. 

8 

icchamatram prabhoh srstiriti srstau viniscitdh 
kdldtprasutim bhutanam manyante kalacintakah 

Those who have made up their minds on the subject of creation say 
it is merely the Will of the Lord; those who concern themselves 
about Time think that from Time is the birth of creatures. 

Shankara: Creation is the Will of the Lord because the divine 
ideas must be true facts — pots etc are ideas only and nothing more 
than ideas. Some say that creation is the result of Time. 


9 

bhogartham srstirityanye kridarthamiti capare 
devasyaisa svabhdvo'yamaptakamasya kci sprhd 

Others say that creation is for the sake of enjoyment, yet others say 
it is for play. Really, this is the very nature of the Lord; as for oth¬ 
er theories, well. He has all He can desire and why should He crave 
for anything? 

Shankara : Others think creation was made for enjoyment or for 
play. These two theories are criticised by the line “This is the very 
nature of the Lord”. Or, it may be, that the theory of Divine Nature is 
resorted to in order to criticise all other theories by the argument, 
He has all He can desire and why should He crave for anything? For 
no cause can be alleged for the appearance of the snake etc in the rope 
and other substrata except the very nature of Ignorance. 
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10 

nivrtteh sarvaduhkhdndmlsdnah prabhuravyayah 
advaitah sarvabhdvdnam devasturyo vibhuh smrtah 

He who is called the Fourth is the Master of the cessation of all 
ills, the Strong Lord and undecaying, the One without second of all 
existences, the Shining One who pervadeth. 

Shankara: The Fourth Self or transcendental is the master of the 
cessation of all ills, which belong to the conditions of Prajna, Taija- 
sa and Visva. The expression Strong Lord is an explanation of the word 
Master; it is implied that His strength and lordship are in relation to 
the cessation of ills, because the cessation of ills results from the 
knowledge of Him. Undecaying, because He does not pass away, 
swerve or depart, ie, from His essential nature. How is this? Because 
He is the One without a second owing to the vanity of all phenomenal 
existences. He is also called God, the Shining One, because of efful¬ 
gence, the Fourth and He who pervades, exists everywhere. 

ll 

karyakdranabaddhau tdvisyete visvataijasau 
prajnah kdranabaddhastu dvau tau turye na sidhyatah 

Visva and Taijasa are acknowledged to be bound by cause and 
effect, Prajna is bound by cause only; both of these are held not to 
exist in the Fourth. 

Shankara : The common and particular characteristics of Visva 
and the two others are now determined in order that the real self of 
the Fourth may become clear. Effect, that which is made or done, is 
existence as result. Cause, that which makes or does, is existence 
as seed. By inapprehension and misapprehension of the Truth the 
aforesaid Visva and Taijasa are, it is agreed, bound or imprisoned by 
existence as result and seed. But Prajna is bound by existence as seed 
only. For the seed state which lies in unawakening to the Truth alone 
and not in misreading of Him is the reason of the state of Prajna. 
Therefore both of these, existence as cause and existence as effect, 
inapprehension and misapprehension of the Truth are held not to ap¬ 
ply to the Fourth, ie do not exist and cannot happen in Him. 
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12 

natmanam na paramscaiva na satyam ncipi canrtam 
prqjhah kimcana samvetti turyarii tatsarvadrk sadd 

Prajna cogniseth nought, neither self nor others, neither truth nor 
falsehood; the Fourth seeth all things for ever. 

Shankara : But how then is Prajna bound by Cause, while in the 
Fourth the two kinds of bondage conditioned by inapprehen sion and 
misapprehension of the Truth are said to be impossible? Because 
Prajna does not cognize at all this duality of an outside universe born 
from Ignorance and conditioned as distinct from Self, so that like Visva 
and Taijasa he also is bound by inappre hension of the Truth, by that 
blind darkness which becomes the seed of misapprehension; and be¬ 
cause the Fourth seeth all things for ever. That is to say, since nothing 
really exists except the Fourth, He is necessarily a seer of all that is, 
Omniscient and All-cognizant at all times and for ever; in Him there¬ 
fore the seed state of which the conditioning feature is inapprehen¬ 
sion of the Truth, cannot possibly exist. Absence of the misapprehen¬ 
sion which arises out of inapprehension naturally follows. The Sun 
is for ever illuminative by its nature and non-illumination or misillu- 
mination as contrary to its nature cannot happen to it; and the same 
train of reasoning applies to the Omniscience of the Turiya. The 
Scripture also says “For of the Sight of the Seer there is no annihila¬ 
tion.” Or indeed, since it is the Fourth that in the Waking and Dream 
State dwelling in all creatures is the light or reflection in them to which 
all objects present themselves as visible ie cognizable objects , it is 
in this way too the seer of all things for ever. The Scripture says 
“There is nought else than This that seeth.” 



Sadananda's Essence of Vedanta 


Invocation 

1 

To the Absolute 

akhandam saccidanandamavahmanasagocaram 
dtmdnamakhildbhdramdsraye'bhistasiddhaye 

I take refuge with Him who is sheer Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss, impartible, beyond the purview of speech and mind, the Self 
in whom the whole Universe exists — may my desire and purpose 
attain fulfilment. 


To the Masters 

cirthato'pyadvaydnanddnatitadvaitabhdnatah 
gurundrddhya veddntasdram vaksye yathdmati 

After homage to the Masters who in deed as well as word delight 
in the One without second and from whom the seemings of duality 
have passed away, I will declare the Essence of Vedanta accord¬ 
ing to my intellectual capacity. 


Preliminary Statement 


3 


The Training of the Vedantin 

veddnto ndmopanisatpramanam tadupakdrlni sdrlrakasd.tr adlni ca 

By Vedanta is meant the Upanishads as authoritative basis of the 
philosophy and as useful supplementary inquiries the Aphoristic 
Books that treat of the Embodied Soul. 
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4 

asya veddntaprakaranatvdt tadiyairevdnubandhaistadvattdsiddherna 
te prthagdlocaniyah 

Now since Vedanta is the subject of this work, its circumstantiae 

— the conclusions sought to be established being similar in both, 

— are the same as those of the Vedanta and need not be sepa¬ 
rately discussed. 

5 

tatrdnubandho ndmddhikdrivisayasambandhaprayojandni 

In circumstantia we include four things, the fit hearer, the subject, 
the logical relation, the object of the work. 

6 

adhikdri tu 

vidhivadadhitavedavedangatvenapdtato'dhigatakhilavedartho 'smin 
janmani janmdntare vd kdmycinisiddhavarjanapurahsaram nityanaim- 
ittikaprdyascittopdsandnusthdnena nirgatanikhilakalmasatayd 
nit dint anirmalasvdntah sadhanacatustayasampannah pramata 

Now the fit hearer of Vedanta must be one who is compe tent to 
form a right judgment of it. He must therefore have mastered [ ] 

by proper study of Veda and its accessory sciences the entire mean¬ 
ing of Veda; he must in this life or another have begun by abandon¬ 
ing forbidden actions and actions prompted by desire and then by 
the performance of daily observances, occasional observances, 
penance and adoration freed himself from all sin and stain and at¬ 
tained to perfect purity of the mind and heart; and he must be in 
possession of the four Ways and Means. 

7 

dunydni svargddistasddhandni jyotistomddini 

By actions of desire is understood all ways and means by which 
we pursue various kinds of happiness from Paradise downward — 
the Jyotisthom sacrifice for example. 

8 

nisiddhdni narakadyanistasadhanani brahmahananddini 

By forbidden actions is meant all ways and means by which we 
compass all our ills from the torments of Hell downward, — Brah- 
minicide for example and other sins and disobediences. 
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9 

nitydnyakarane pratyavayasadhanani samdhydvandanddini 

By regular observances is meant ceremonies like the evening prayer 
etc, the non-performance of which turns them into means of offence 
and stumbling blocks. 

to 

naimittikdni putrajanmddyanubandhini jatestyadini 
By occasional observances is understood ceremonies circumstan¬ 
tial to particular occasions, such as the Blessing of the New-bom 
attendant on the birth of a son. 

11 

prdyascittdni pdpaksayamdtrasddhandni cdndrdyanddini 

By penances is understood vows and forms of self-discipline such 
as the Ghandrayan vow which are means only towards the purg¬ 
ing away of sin. 

12 

updsandni sagunabrahmavisayakamdnasavydpdrarupdni andilyavi- 
dyddlni 

By adoration is understood the various forms of mental working which 
have for their whole subject and purpose the Eternal in His aspect 
as a Personal Deity — Sandilya's Art of Divine Love, for example. 
13 

etesam nityadlndrii buddhisuddhih param prayojanamupdsandndm tu 
cittaikdgryam, tametamdtmdnam veddnuvacanena brahmand viv- 
idisanti yajnenetyadisruteh tapasd kalmasam hantltyadismrtesca 

The main object of the first three, observances regular and occa¬ 
sional and penance, is the purification of the Understanding; but the 
main object of adoration is singleness of heart and mind towards 
one object. This is proved by such passages as these from Revealed 
Scripture — “This is that Self of whom the Brahmins shall seek to 
know by exposition of Veda and by Sacrifice shall they seek to know 
Him” — and by other passages from the Unrevealed Scripture such 
as “By Tapasya (energism of will) one slayeth sin.” 
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nityanaimittikayorupdsandnam cavantaraphalam pitrlokasatyaloka- 
prdptih, karmand pitrloko vidyate devaloka ityadisruteh 

A secondary result of observances regular and occasional and of 
adoration and worship is attainment to the world of the fathers and 
to the world of the Living Truth. For so the Scripture says “By action 
the World of the Fathers is found and the World of the Gods also.” 

sddhandni 

nitydnitycnmtimvekehdmutraphalabhogavirdgasanmdamddLsampattimumuksiitvcmi 

By Ways and Means we understand, Discrimination of eternal 
objects from the transient; Disattachment from enjoyment in this 
world or another; Calm, Self-Conquest and the other moral excel¬ 
lences; and Desire of Salvation. 

nitydnityavastuvivekastdvad brahmaiva nityam vastu 
tato 'nyadakhilamanityamiti vivecanam 

By Discrimination of eternal objects from the transient we under¬ 
stand the discernment of Brahman as the one thing eternal and of 
everything other than Brahman as transient and perishable. 




Part Three 

Writings on Vedanta 


These incomplete writings (c. 1902-1916) were not revised by Sri 
Aurobindo for publication. They have been transcribed from his man¬ 
uscripts and arranged in chronological order. 




Four Fragments 


i 

The answer to all philosophical problems hinges on the one ques¬ 
tion, What is myself? It is only by knowing man's real self that we can 
know God; for whatever we may think or know, the value of the 
thought and the knowledge must hinge upon the knower, the means of 
knowledge and 

Vedanta's final and single answer to all the questions of philos¬ 
ophy is contained in a single mighty and ever-memorable phrase, So 
'ham. I am He or more explicitly or to the question of the inquirer aham 
brahmasmi, I am Brahman. Cutting through all tremors and hesitations, 
scorning all doubt or reserve it announces with a hardy and daring in¬ 
cisiveness the complete identity of man and God. This is its gospel 
that the individual Self who seems so limited, thwarted, befouled, 
shamed and obscured with the bonds and shackles, the mud and stains 
of earthly life and the pure, perfect and illimitable Being who pos¬ 
sesses and supports all existence, to Whom this vast and majestic Uni¬ 
verse is but an inconsiderable comer of His mind and infinite Time 
cannot end and infinite Space cannot confine and the infinite net of 
cause and effect is powerless to trammel are equal, are of one nature, 
power, splendour, bliss, are One. It seems the very madness of meg¬ 
alomania, the very delirium of egoism. And yet if it be true? 

And it is true. Reason can come to no other conclusion, Yoga ends 
in no less an experience, the voices of a hundred holy witnesses who 
have seen God face to face, bring to us no less wonderful a message. 
And since it is true, what eagerness should not fill us to 
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2 

Ego or Self is an Ens which is not knowable by sight or any of 
the senses; it can only be grasped in the innate conception, “I am”. 
This intuitive and inherent self-perception is called, subjective il¬ 
lumination; for there are two kinds of direct knowledge, one called 
subjective, the other objective illumination and the difference is that 
while objective illumination or as it is called the Supra-intelligence 
has for its object both the known and unknown, the object of sub¬ 
jective illumination is that which is perpetually and inevitably 
known, since even the supra-intelligence is illumined or revealed 
by the light of the Ego. For as it is said “The subtle self has con¬ 
sciousness for its 


3 

It has been said with a singularly subtle ineptitude that the ex¬ 
istence of the One Formless Nameless Indivisible without Qualities 
and without desires may be admitted; and the existence of a multi¬ 
fold world of phenomena may be admitted; but that the one excludes 
the other. Since it is not possible that the Absolute should limit it¬ 
self even illusorily; for any such limitation is an act and an act im¬ 
plies an object; but an Existence without desires can have no object 
to serve and cannot therefore act. Moreover the Infinite excludes the 
possibility of the Finite. This is a juggling with words. The Infinite 
instead of excluding the Finite supposes the Finite. When we think 
of the Infinite, it is not at first as a blind and limitless expanse but 
as the Finite Existence we know spreading on and on without be¬ 
ginning or limit. Having once formed the idea of the Infinite, we 
may then by an effort of the Mind blot out that vision of finite things 
informing it and imagine infinity as a blind and limitless expanse; 
but even so Infinity only exists to us on condition of the possibil¬ 
ity of the Finite; it is there possible, latent, manifested in the past, 
to be yet manifested in the future. Destroy the possibility of the 
Finite and the Infinite becomes unimaginable. This is expressed in 
the Puranic philosophy of the Parabrahma absorbing all things into 
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himself for a while only to put them forth again. Nor is the objec¬ 
tion that an Act implies an object, in itself tenable; an act may be 
pure and objectless, ceasing indeed to be an action in the ordinary 
human sense of the word but not in the philosophic or scientific 
sense. The sun acts when it shines though it has no object in doing 
so (jadavat samacaret). 

The Visishtadwait recognizing that the Infinite implies the Finite 
within it, bases its ontology on the fact; the Adwait points out how¬ 
ever that the existence of the Finite is only a possibility and when it 
occurs implies no real change in the Infinite, nothing essential and 
permanent, but the objectless action of the Absolute, the working of a 
force which as it creates nothing real and lasting may well be called 
Maya or illusion. All turns on whether the Finite is a real ie an essen¬ 
tial and permanent existence or a mere condition of thought. If the 
former, the Visishtadwaita view is correct, but if the latter the Adwaita 
must claim our adherence. 


4 

[.] the next few centuries. This issue I prefer to call the issue 

between Science and Hinduism, not because there are not in the world 
other great embodiments of the old religious and moral spirit, but 
because Hinduism alone has shown an eternal and indestructible vi¬ 
tality and still more because Hinduism alone does not on the side of 
reason stand naked to the assaults of Science. And when I speak of 
Hinduism, I do not refer to the ignorant and customary Hinduism of 
today, which is largely a Buddhicised and vulgarised edition of the 
old faith, but the purer form which under the pressure of Science is 
now reasserting its empire over the Hindu mind. 




The Spirit of Hinduism 


God 

OM ityetad aksaram idarii sarvam; OM is the syllable, OM is 
the Universe; all that was, all that is, all that will be is OM. With this 
pregnant confession of faith Hinduism begins its interpretation of the 
Universe. 

Metaphysical systems arise and metaphysical systems fall; He¬ 
gel disappears and Kant arrives; Pantheism, Theism, Atheism pursue 
their interminable round, and there is no finality. Then Science comes 
and declares the whole vanity, for all is physical and there is nothing 
metaphysical save in the brain of the dreamer; and yet tho' Science 
has spoken still there is no finality. For the soul of man refuses to be 
dissolved into a force or a procession of sensations or a composite 
effect created by the action of outward things on the neurons of the 
brain. It persists in saying “I am”; it persists in demanding an ex¬ 
planation of its existence, and will not be satisfied without an an¬ 
swer. But where is that answer to come from or how is it possible 
to arrive at any conclusion? The rock on which all metaphysics come 
to shipwreck is the same unsurpassable barrier before which Sci¬ 
ence itself becomes a baffled and impotent thing; it is that behind 
everything, beyond everything, when all knowledge has been ac¬ 
quired, when matter has been pursued into its subtlest unanalysable 
element, there is always an Inexplicable Something which remains. 
Metaphysics seeks to tell us What the Universe is and Why it is; in 
other words to explain the Inexplicable; but the end of this process is 
inevitably a juggling with words which must repel all clear-minded 
thinkers. At the end of all metaphysical systems we find an enthroned 
word which apparelled in the purple of finality professes to explain 
the Universe, and yet when we look into it, we find that it stands it¬ 
self in need of explanation, that it is merely a Word which stands for the 
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Inexplicable. Science avoids the difficulty by professing that the 
ultimate results of its analysis are a sufficient description of the 
Universe, a sufficient answer to the What, and as to the Why it rests 
in the great fact of Evolution. Again we find that we have landed 
ourselves in unexplained words beyond which lies the same re¬ 
gion of darkness involved in yet deeper darkness; the tamas tam- 
asagudham of the Scriptures; Evolution, Force, Kinesis, these are 
words in which we gather up our observation of certain phenom¬ 
ena; they are the sum of the workings of a nameless, unintelligible 
Thing, but what that Thing is and why It is, remains an unsolved 
mystery. Whether it is that the human mind is intrinsically unable 
to pierce beyond the veil or whether it has the power latent or 
potential but as yet unevolved, we may at least safely assert that 
so far man has not been able to understand Finality; he is consti¬ 
tutionally incapable of imagining a Final Cause which his reason 
when faithfully interrogated will not refuse to accept as Final, will 
not be forced by its own nature to subject to the query How and 
Why. There are only two ways of meeting the difficulty; one is to 
assert that the reason of man as at present constituted is imperfect 
and by reason of its imperfection unable to grasp Finality which 
for all that exists; the other is to assert that the reason of man is 
right and that Finality is inconceivable because it does not exist. 
The latter is the answer which Hinduism has selected; the human 
mind cannot arrive at anything final because there is nothing fi¬ 
nal, for all the universe is OM and OM is Infinite, without be¬ 
ginning and without end either in Time or in Space. It has indeed 
been advanced that the human mind can realise only the Finite and 
not the Infinite, — a sorry paradox, for it is truer to say that the 
only fact which the human mind can realise is Infinity; the Finite 
it grasps only as a phenomenon, the very conception of which de¬ 
pends on the wider conception of the Infinite. A finite thing, such 
as a house, we conceive as a limited phenomenon in relation to 
that which is not the house; limit is only imaginable in relation 
to something beyond the limit; a final limit to everything is un¬ 
imaginable whether in Time or Space. Outside the house is the 
province and outside the limits of the province is the country 
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and outside the limits of the country is the earth and outside the limits 
of the earth is the Universe and to the Universe we can only imagine 
limits if we imagine it as surrounded by other Universes, and so the 
mind of man goes travelling forward and ever forward without reach¬ 
ing an end. Having realised that there is no end the Mind refuses to 
proceed farther and returns on its traces into the world of phenome¬ 
na. It is this refusal, this return which is meant when it is stated that 
the human mind cannot conceive Infinity. And yet what does the state¬ 
ment amount to? Simply to this that there is no end to the Infinite, in 
other words that the Infinite is infinite, that the boundless has no bound. 
The human mind works within limits, that is to say, within the Abso¬ 
lute apparently conditioned by phenomena because it is itself the Ab¬ 
solute apparently conditioned by phenomena. This fundamental idea 
of the Vedanta I shall have occasion to return upon in its proper place; 
here I follow out the argument so far in order to establish that the 
working of the human mind within limits does not militate against the 
undoubted experience that if rigidly interrogated it realises phenom¬ 
ena only as phenomena and the only fact to which it can give assent is 
the fact of infinity. If therefore we take reason or mental Experience 
as the final authority, the Hindu proposition demonstrates itself. The 
alternative proposition like the Roman Curia calls upon us to put rea¬ 
son out of Court and makes discussion of the ques tion impossible. 
Although one cannot dogmatically declare it to be untme, it is certainly 
contrary to all scientific probability; Hinduism does not deny, but 
rather asserts that the powers of the human mind can and will enlarge 
indefinitely, but it believes that this will be by the process of devel¬ 
opment, not by a radical alteration of its essential nature. To assert 
that man must believe in finality although he is constitutionally una¬ 
ble to grasp any finality, is to leave the terra firma on which all thought 
moves and reposes, the collective mental experience of the race af¬ 
fecting and affected by the mental experience of each individual and 
to launch into the void of dogmatic and irrational belief. Credo quia 
incredibile est, I believe because it is incomprehensible. 
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We come back therefore to the Hindu confession of faith, OM is 
the syllable, OM is the Universe; the past, the present and the future, 
— all that was, all that is, all that will be is OM. Likewise all that 
may exist beyond the bounds of Time, that too is OM. 

Mark the determination to drive the idea of Infinity to its log¬ 
ical conclusion. All that may exist beyond the bounds of Time, 
that too is OM. Man can conceive nothing that is neither in the past, 
present nor future, but if there be such inconceivable thing, it does 
not by becoming beyond Time place itself beyond OM. That too 
is OM. In a similar spirit another verse of the Upanishad declares 
of God “He moves and He moveth not, He is near and He is far, 
He is within the Universe and He is outside the Universe.” The 
Universe is all that exists, all that Man can know or conceive and 
there can be nothing outside it because it has no limits; but if there 
does exist such inconceivable thing as is beyond illimitable Space 
it does not by becoming beyond Space, put itself beyond OM. He 
is within the Universe and He is outside the Universe. All Hin¬ 
du Scripture is precise upon this point, our God is not a gigantic 
polypus, not a term for infinite and Eternal Matter, not a stream of 
Tendency that makes for righteousness, or for the survival of the 
fittest, or for the goal of Evolution, whatever that may be. He is 
the Infinite and the Absolute, and what seems to be finite and con¬ 
ditioned, seems and is not; is phenomenon and not fact. God is the 
only fact, God is the only reality; God is the One than whom there 
is no other. He alone exists, all else appears. But of these things 
later. At present the conclusion which I wish to present is this that 
there is an Infinite who is the one fact; there is no Final Cause, 
because Final Cause implies an Effect different from itself and 
must therefore be finite, but the human mind cannot conceive of 
anything ultimate and finite; for there is no such thing; it cannot 
conceive of a beginning to all things because there was no begin¬ 
ning, or an end to all things because there is no end. There is only 
One Infinite who is without beginning and without End. 

But if He is Infinite, He must be Unknowable, for knowl¬ 
edge implies limit and division. The human mind as has been 
said, works within limits; in order to know, we must define and 
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analyse; but definition and analysis imply limits, imply conditions. The 
Infinite is conceivable to us, but not being measurable, it is also not 
knowable. This is the second great philosophical truth on which Hin¬ 
duism insists. OM tat sat is its formula, OM, That is what Is. “That”, 
the most non-committing expression discoverable in the language, is 
the one selected to express the idea of the Infinite One. “That is the 
one thing that is”, but what That is and why That is, lies beyond the 
scope of our knowledge. Again and again the Scriptures asseverate 
our ultimate ignorance. 1 


1 The notes that follow were written by Sri Aurobindo at the top of the last 
page of this manuscript: 

Infinite, therefore Unknowable, Unknowable therefore Absolute. Prove the Ex¬ 
istence of God. Known by Becoming. 



The Philosophy of the Upanishads 


Chapter I 
Prefatory 

The philosophy of the Upanishads is the basis of all Indian re¬ 
ligion and morals and to a considerable extent of Hindu politics, 
legislation and society. Its practical importance to [our] race is 
therefore immense. But it has also profoundly [affected] the thought 
of the West in many of the most critical stages of [its] development; 
at first through Pythagoras and other Greek philosophers, then 
through Buddhism working into Essene, Gnostic and Roman Chris¬ 
tianity and once again in our own times through German metaphys¬ 
ics, Theosophy, and a hundred strange and irregular channels. One 
can open few books now at all in the latest stream of thought with¬ 
out seeing the old Vedantism busy at its work of moulding and 
broadening the European mind, sometimes by direct and con¬ 
scious impact as a force, more often by an unacknowledged and 
impalpable pressure as an atmosphere. This potent influence [in] 
modern times of a way of thinking many thousands of years old, 
is due to [a] singular parallelism between the fundamental posi¬ 
tions arrived [at by] ancient Vedantism and modern Science. Sci¬ 
ence in its [researches] amid matter has stumbled on the basal 
fact of the [Unity] of all things; the Unity of all things is the rock 
on which the Upanishads have been built. Evolution has been dis¬ 
covered and [analyzed] by Science; Evolution of a kind is im¬ 
plied at every turn by the Vedanta. Vedantism like Science, [but] 
after its own fashion, [is] severely conscientious in its logical 
processes and rigorously experimental; [Vedantism] has mastered 
physical and psychical laws which Science [is] now beginning to 
handle. But the parallelism is no more than a parallelism, [there 
is] no real point of contact; for the Hindu or Southern Asiatic mind 
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differs fundamentally in its processes from either [the] Teutonic 
or the Mediterranean. The former is diffuse and comprehensive; 
the latter compact and precise. The Asiatic acquires a [deeper] and 
truer view of things in their totality, the European a more accurate 
and practically serviceable conception of their parts. [The] Euro¬ 
pean seizes on an aspect and takes it for the whole; he is [a] fa¬ 
natic of single ideas and the preacher of the finite: the Asiatic 
passes at once to the whole and slurs rapidly over the aspects; he 
[is] eclectic, inveterately flexible and large-minded, the priest of 
[the Infinite]. The European is an analytical reasoner proceeding 
from observations, the Asiatic a synthetic diviner, leaping to intu¬ 
itions. Even [when] both analyze, the European prefers to dissect 
his observations, [the] Asiatic to distinguish his experiences: or 
when both [synthetize, the] European generalises and classifies 
what he has [observed,] the Asiatic masses into broad single truths 
what he [has seen] within. The one deals as a master with facts, 
but halts over [ideas and] having mastered an idea works round it 
in a circle; the other [masters ideas] unerringly [.] but stum¬ 

bles among facts and applications. The mind of the European is an 
Iliad or an Odyssey, fighting rudely but heroically forward, or, full 
of a rich curiosity, wandering as an accurate and vigorous observer 
in landlocked seas of thought; the mind of the Asiatic is a Ramay- 
an or a Mahabharat, a gleaming infinity of splendid and inspiring 
imaginations and idealisms or else an universe of wide moral as¬ 
piration and ever varying and newly-grouped masses of thought. 
The mind of the Westerner is a Mediterranean full of small and 
fertile islands, studded with ports to which the owner, a private 
merchant, eagerly flees with his merchandise after a little dashing 
among the billows, and eagerly he disembarks and kisses his dear 
mother earth; the mind of the Eastern man is an Ocean, and its voy¬ 
ager an adventurer and discoverer, a Columbus sailing for months 
over an illimitable Ocean out of reach of land, and his ports of visit 
are few and far between, nor does he carry in his bottoms much 
merchandise you can traffick in; yet he opens for the trader new 
horizons, new worlds with new markets. By his intuitions and 
divinations he helps to widen the circles the European is always 
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obstinately tracing. The European is essentially scientific, artis¬ 
tic and commercial; the Asiatic is essentially a moralist, pietist 
and philosopher. Of course the distinction is not rigid or abso¬ 
lute; there is much that is Asiatic in numbers of Europeans, and 
in particular races, notably the South Germans, the Celt and the 
Slav; there is much that is European in numbers of Asiatics, and 
in particular nations, notably the Arabs and the Japanese. But the 
fundamental divergence in speculative habits is very noticeable, 
for in the things of the mind the South imposes its law on the 
whole Continent. 

We shall therefore expect to find, as we do find, that Vedantic 
Evolution and Monism are very different things from Evolution and 
Monism as European Science understands them. European thought 
seizes on Evolution as manifested in the outward facts of our little 
earth and follows it into its details with marvellous minuteness, ac¬ 
curacy and care. The Vedanta slurs over this part of the scheme with 
a brief acknowledgement, but divines the whole course of Evolu¬ 
tion in the Universe and lays down with confident insight its larger 
aspects in the inward facts of the soul. In its Monism also Vedanta 
is far more profound and searching than the European scientific ob¬ 
server, for while the latter is aware only of this gross material 
world and resolves everything into the monism of gross Matter, the 
Vedanta, which is perfectly aware that gross matter can all be re¬ 
solved into a single principle, does not pause at this discovery; it 
has pursued its investigations into two other worlds which sur¬ 
round and interpenetrate ours like two concentric but larger cir¬ 
cles, the psychic or dream world of subtle Matter and the spiritu¬ 
al or sleep world of causal Matter, each with its own monistic 
unity; these three parallel monisms it resolves into a Supreme, 
Absolute and Transcendent Unity which is alone real and eternal. 
To the Indian consciousness at least these are no mere speculations; 
they are conclusions based on the actual experiences and obser¬ 
vations of investigators who had themselves entered into these in¬ 
ner and yet wider worlds. The good faith of their observations can¬ 
not seriously be doubted and their accuracy can only be impugned 
when Science itself consents to explore the same fields of being 
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whether by the methods hitherto practised in the East or by any other 
adequate means of its own invention. 

We need not expect in the Upanishads a full statement of the 
facts on which its more grandiose statements of religious and 
philosophic truth are built, nor should we hope to find in them 
complete or reasoned treatises marshalling in a comprehensive 
and orderly manner the whole scheme of Vedantic philosophy. 
That is seldom the way in which the true Asiatic goes to work. 
He is a poet and a divine in the real sense of the word. His pe¬ 
culiar faculty is apparent in the very form of his philosophic 
books. The Aphorisms, that peculiarly Indian instrument of thought, 
by which our philosophers later on packed tons of speculation into 
an inch of space, give only the fundamental illuminations on which 
their philosophy depends. The Exegeses ( Karikas ) of Gaudapada 
and others are often a connected and logical array of concise and 
pregnant thoughts each carrying its burden of endless suggestion, 
each starting its own reverberating echo of wider and wider 
thought; but they are not comprehensive treatises. Nor can such a 
term be applied to the Commentaries (Bhashyas) of Shankara, Ra¬ 
manuja and other powerful and original minds; they are, rather, 
forceful excursions into terse and strenuous logic, basing, strength¬ 
ening, building up, adding a wing here and a story there to the cun¬ 
ning and multiform, yet harmonic structure of Indian thought. No¬ 
where will you find an exhaustive and systematic statement of a 
whole philosophy interpreting every part of the universe in the 
terms of a single line of thought. This habit of suggestiveness and 
reserve in thought leaves the old philosophies still as inspiring and 
full of intention and potential development as when the glowing 
divinations and massive spiritual experiences stored in the Upan¬ 
ishads were first annealed and hammered into philosophic form. 
It is the reason of the Vedanta's surprising vitality, of the extent to 
which it enters and the potency with which it governs Indian life, 
in a way that no European philosophy except recently the Evolu¬ 
tionary has entered into or governed the life of the West. The Eu¬ 
ropean metaphysician has something in him of the pedagogue, 
something indeed of the mechanic, at least of the geometrician; 
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his philosophies are masterpieces of consistent logic, admirable con¬ 
structions of a rigid symmetry. But their very perfection militates 
against the vitality of the truth they set forth; for Life is not built on 
the lines of consistent logic, Nature does not proceed on the princi¬ 
ple of a rigid symmetry: even where she seems most formal she loves 
to assert herself in even the slightest, just perceptible, perhaps hard¬ 
ly perceptible deflection from a strict correspondence. Nothing indeed 
can live permanently which has not in itself the potentiality of an un¬ 
ending Evolution; nothing — nothing finite at least — is completely 
true which is not incomplete. The moment a poem or work of art be¬ 
comes incapable of fresh interpretation, or a philosophy of fruitful 
expansion or a species of change and variety, it ceases from that mo¬ 
ment to be essential to existence and is therefore doomed, sooner or 
later, to extinction. The logical intellect may rebel against this law and 
insist passionately on finality in truth, 1 but it rebels vainly; for this is 
the law of all life and all truth. 

This is the secret of the Upanishads and their undying fruit-ful¬ 
ness. They are, to begin with, inspired poems, — not less so when 
they are couched in prose form than when they are poured into sol¬ 
emn and far-sounding verse, — grand and rhythmic intuitions where 
the speakers seem to be conveyors only of informing ideas cast out 
from a full and complete vision in the eternal guardian Mind of the 
race. The style in which they are couched is wonderfully grave, 
penetrating and mighty, suffused with strange light as if from an¬ 
other world, its rhythms unequalled for fathomless depth of sound 
and the rolling sea of solemn echoes they leave behind them. Here 
only in literature have philosophy and poetry at their highest met 
together and mingled their beings in the unison of a perfect love 
and understanding. For the Upanishads stand, as poetry, with the 


1 Observe for instance the phenomenon of Theosophy. The Western intellect 
seizes upon the profound researches of the East into the things behind the veil, the 
things of the soul and spirit — researches admirably firm in the outline of their re¬ 
sults but incomplete in detail — and lo and behold! everything is arranged, clas¬ 
sified, manualized, vulgarized, all gaps filled in, finality insisted on and the infinite 
future with its infinite possibilities and uncertainties audaciously barred out of its 
heritage. 
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greatest productions of creative force and harmonic beauty. As phi¬ 
losophy, they have borne the weight of three millenniums of thought 
and may well suffice for an equal period of future speculation. But 
exhaustive and balanced exposition is not to be expected; you must 
piece together their glowing jewels of thought if you would arrive 
at the forced symmetry of a sys tern; and perhaps to the end of the 
world different minds will construct from them a different mosaic. 
To the systematic in tellect this inevitably detracts from their phil¬ 
osophic value, but to the Indian mind, flexible, illimitable, unwill¬ 
ing to recognize any finality in philosophy or religion, it enhances 
their claim to reverence as Scriptures for the whole world and for 
all time to come. 


Chapter II 

Discovery of the Absolute Brahman 

The idea of transcendental Unity, Oneness and Stability be¬ 
hind all the flux and variety of phenomenal life is the basal idea 
of the Upanishads: this is the pivot of all Indian metaphysics, the 
sum and goal of our spiritual experience. To the phenomenal 
world around us stability and singleness seem at first to be ut¬ 
terly alien; nothing but passes and changes, nothing but has its 
counterparts, contrasts, harmonised and dissident parts; and all 
are perpetually shifting and rearranging their relative positions 
and affections. Yet if one thing is certain, it is that the sum of all 
this change and motion is absolutely stable, fixed and unvarying; 
that all this heterogeneous multitude of animate and inanimate 
things are fundamentally homogeneous and one. Otherwise noth¬ 
ing could endure, nor could there be any certainty in existence. 
And this unity, stability, unvarying fixity which reason demands 
and ordinary experience points to, is being ascertained slowly 
but surely by the investigations of Science. We can no longer es¬ 
cape from the growing conviction that however the parts may 
change and shift and appear to perish, yet the sum and whole 
remains unchanged, undiminished and imperishable; however 
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multitudinous, mutable and mutually irreconcilable forms and 
compounds may be, yet the grand substratum is one, simple and 
enduring; death itself is not a reality but a seeming, for what ap¬ 
pears to be destruction, is merely transformation and a prepara¬ 
tion for rebirth. Science may not have appreciated the full import 
of her own discoveries; she may shrink from an unflinching ac¬ 
ceptance of the logical results to which they lead; and certainly 
she is as yet far from advancing towards the great converse truths 
which they for the present conceal, — for instance the wonder¬ 
ful fact that not only is death a seeming, but life itself is a seem¬ 
ing, and beyond life and death there lies a condition which is truer 
and therefore more permanent than either. But though Science 
dreams not as yet of her goal, her feet are on the road from which 
there is no turning back, — the road which Vedanta on a differ¬ 
ent plane has already trod before it. 

Here then is a great fundamental fact which demands from phi¬ 
losophy an adequate explanation of itself; — that all variations re¬ 
solve themselves into an unity; that within the flux of things and 
concealed by it is an indefinable, immutable Something, at once the 
substratum and sum of all, which Time cannot touch, motion perturb, 
nor variation increase or diminish; and that this substratum and sum 
has been from all eternity and will be for all eternity. A fundamen¬ 
tal fact to which all Thought moves, and yet is it not, when narrow¬ 
ly considered, an acute paradox? For how can the sum of infinite 
variations be a sempiternally fixed amount which has never aug¬ 
mented or decreased and can never augment or decrease? How can 
that whole be fixed and eternal of which every smallest part is eter¬ 
nally varying and perishing? Given a bewildering whirl of motion, 
how does the result come to be not merely now or as a result, but 
from beginning to end a perfect fixity? Impossible, unless either 
there be a guiding Power, for which at first sight there seems to 
be no room in the sempiternal chain of causation; or unless that sum 
and substratum be the one reality, imperishable because not con¬ 
ditioned by Time, indivisible because not conditioned by Space, 
immutable because not conditioned by Causality, — in a word 
absolute and transcendent and therefore eternal, unalterable and 
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undecaying. Motion and change and death and division would then 
be merely transitory phenomena, masks and seemings of the One 
and Absolute, the as yet undefined and perhaps indefinable It 
which alone is. 

To such a conclusion Indian speculation had turned at a very 
early period of its conscious strivings — uncertainly at first and 
with many gropings and blunders. The existence of some Oneness 
which gives order and stability to the multitudinous stir of the 
visible world, the Aryan thinkers were from the first disposed 
to envisage and they sought painfully to arrive at the knowledge 
of that Oneness in its nature or its essentiality. The living Forc¬ 
es of the Cosmos which they had long worshipped, yet always 
with a floating but persistent perception of an Unity in. their 
multitude, melted on closer analysis into a single concept, a sin¬ 
gle Force or Presence, one and universal. The question then 
arose, Was that Force or Presence intelligent or non-intelligent? 
God or Nature? “He alone” hazarded the Rigveda “knoweth, or 
perhaps He knoweth not.” Or might it not be that the Oneness 
which ties together and governs phenomena and rolls out the 
evolution of the worlds, is really the thing we call Time, since 
of the three original conditions of phenomenal existence, Time, 
Space and Causality, Time is a necessary part of the conception 
of Causality and can hardly be abstracted from the conception of 
Space, but neither Space nor Causality seems necessary to the 
conception of Time? Or if it be not Time, might it not be Swab- 
hava, the essential Nature of Things taking various conditions and 
forms? Or perhaps Chance, some blind principle working out an 
unity and law in things by infinite experiment, — this too might 
be possible. Or since from eternal uncertainty eternal certainty 
cannot come, might it not be Fate, a fixed and unalterable law in 
things in subjection to which this world evolves itself in a pre¬ 
ordained procession of phenomena from which it cannot deviate? 
Or perhaps in the original atomic fountain of things certain Ele¬ 
ments might be discovered which by perpetual and infinite com¬ 
binations and permutations keep the universe to its workings? But 
if so, these elements must themselves proceed from something 
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which imposes on them the law of their being, and what could that be 
but the Womb , the matrix of original and indestructible Matter, the 
plasm which moulds the universe and out of which it is moulded? And 
yet in whatever scheme of things the mind might ultimately rest, some 
room surely must be made for these conscious, thinking and knowing 
Egos of living beings, of whom knowledge and thought seem to be the 
essential selves and without whom this world of perceivable and 
knowable things could not be perceived and known; — and if not 
perceived and known, might it not be that without them it could not 
even exist? 

Such were the gurges of endless speculation in which the old 
Aryan thinkers, tossed and perplexed, sought for some firm stand¬ 
ing-ground, some definite clue which might save them from be¬ 
ing beaten about like stumbling blind men led by a guide as blind. 
They sought at first to liberate themselves from the tyranny of ap¬ 
pearances by the method which Kapila, the ancient prehistoric 
Master of Thought, had laid down for mankind, the method 
called Sankhya or the law of Enumeration. The method of Ka¬ 
pila consisted in guidance by pure discriminative reason and it 
took its name from one of its principal rules, the law of enu¬ 
meration and generalisation. They enumerated first the imme¬ 
diate Truths-in-Things which they could distinguish or deduce 
from things obviously phenomenal, and from these by general¬ 
isation they arrived at a much smaller number of ulterior Truths- 
in-Things of which the immediate were merely aspects. And 
then having enumerated these ulterior Truths-in-Things, they 
were able by generalisation to reduce them to a very small 
number of ultimate Truths-in-Things, the Tattwas (literally The- 
nesses) of the developed Sankhya philosophy. And these Tatt¬ 
was once enumerated with some approach to certainty, was it not 
possible to generalise yet one step farther? The Sankhya did so 
generalise and by this supreme and final generalisation arrived 
at the very last step on which, in its own unaided strength, it could 
take safe footing. This was the great principle of Prakriti, the sin¬ 
gle eternal indestructible principle and origin of Matter which 
by perpetual evolution rolls out through aeons and aeons the 
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unending panorama of things. 2 And for whose benefit? Surely for 
those conscious knowing and perceiving Egos, the army of witness¬ 
es, who, each in his private space of reasoning and perceiving Mind 
partitioned off by an enveloping medium of gross matter, sit for ever 
as spectators in the theatre of the Universe! For ever, thought the 
Sankhyas, since the Egos, though their partitions are being continu¬ 
ally broken down and built anew and the spaces occupied never re¬ 
main permanently identical, yet seem themselves to be no less eter¬ 
nal and indestructible than Prakriti. 

This then was the wide fixed lake of ascertained philosophi¬ 
cal knowledge into which the method of Sankhya, pure intellectual 
reasoning on definite principles, led in the mind of ancient India. 
Branchings off, artificial canals from the reservoir were not, indeed, 
wanting. Some by resolving that army of witnesses into a single 
Witness, arrived at the dual conception of God and Nature, Purusha 
and Prakriti, Spirit and Matter, Ego and Non-ego. Others, more rad¬ 
ical, perceived Prakriti as the creation, shadow or aspect of Puru¬ 
sha, so that God alone remained, the spiritual or ideal factor elim¬ 
inating by inclusion the material or real. Solutions were also attempt¬ 
ed on the opposite side; for some eliminated the conscious Egos 
themselves as mere seemings; not a few seem to have thought that 
each ego is only a series of successive shocks of consciousness and 
the persistent sense of identity no more than an illusion due to the 
unbroken continuity of the shocks. If these shocks of consciousness 
are borne in on the brain from the changes of Prakriti in the multitu¬ 
dinous stir of evolution, then is consciousness one out of the many 
terms of Prakriti itself, so that Prakriti alone remains as the one re¬ 
ality, the material or real factor eliminating by inclusion the spirit¬ 
ual or ideal. But if we deny, as many did, that Prakriti is an ultimate 
reality apart from the perceptions of Purushas and yet apply the the¬ 
ory of a false notion of identity created by successive waves of 


2 Note that Matter here not only includes gross matter with which Western Sci¬ 
ence is mainly concerned, but subtle matter, the material in which thought and feel¬ 
ing work, and causal matter in which the fundamental operations of the Will-to-live 
are conducted. 
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sensation, we arrive at the impossible and sophistic position of the 
old Indian Nihilists whose reason by a singular suicide landed itself 
in Nothingness as the cradle and bourne, nay, the very stuff and real¬ 
ity of all existence. And there was a third direction in which thought 
tended and which led it to the very threshold of Vedanta; for this also 
was a possible speculation that Prakriti and Purusha might both be 
quite real and yet not ultimately different aspects or sides of each other 
and so, after all, of a Oneness higher than either. But these specula¬ 
tions, plausible or imperfect, logical or sophistic, were yet mere spec¬ 
ulations; they had no basis either in observed fact or in reliable ex¬ 
perience. Two certainties seemed to have been arrived at, Prakriti 
was testified to by a close analysis of phenomenal existence; it was 
the basis of the phenomenal world which without a substratum of orig¬ 
inal matter could not be accounted for and without a fundamental one¬ 
ness and indestructibility in that substratum could not be, what obser¬ 
vation showed it to be, subject, namely, to fixed laws and evidently 
invariable in its sum and substance. On the other hand Purushas were 
testified to by the eternal persistence of the sense of individuality and 
identity whether during life or after death 3 and by the necessity of a 
perceiving cause for the activity of Prakriti; they were the receptive 
and contemplative Egos within the sphere of whose consciousness 
Prakriti, stirred to creative activity by their presence, performed her 
long drama of phenomenal Evolution. 

But meanwhile the seers of ancient India had, in their exper¬ 
iments and efforts at spiritual training and the conquest of the 
body, perfected a discovery which in its importance to the future 
of human knowledge dwarfs the divinations of Newton and Gal¬ 
ileo; even the discovery of the inductive and experimental meth¬ 
od in Science was not more momentous; for they discovered 
down to its ultimate processes the method of Yoga and by the 
method of Yoga they rose to three crowning realisations. They 


3 Survival of the human personality after death has always been held in India 
to be a proved fact beyond all dispute; the Charvaka denial of it was contemned 
as mere irrational and wilful folly. Note however that survival after death does not 
necessarily to the Indian mind imply immortality, but only raises a presumption in 
its favour. 
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realised first as a fact the existence under the flux and multitudi¬ 
nousness of things of that supreme Unity and immutable Stabili¬ 
ty which had hitherto been posited only as a necessary theory, an 
inevitable generalisation. They came to know that It is the one 
reality and all phenomena merely its seemings and appearances, 
that It is the true Self of all things and phenomena are merely its 
clothes and trappings. They learned that It is absolute and tran¬ 
scendent and, because absolute and transcendent, therefore eter¬ 
nal, immutable, imminuable and indivisible. And looking back on 
the past progress of speculation they perceived that this also was 
the goal to which pure intellectual reasoning would have led 
them. For that which is in Time must be born and perish; but the 
Unity and Stability of things is eternal and must therefore transcend 
Time. That which is in Space must increase and diminish, have 
parts and relations, but the Unity and Stability of things is immin¬ 
uable, not augmentable, independent of the changefulness of its 
parts and untouched by the shifting of their relations, and must 
therefore transcend Space; — and if it transcends Space, cannot 
really have parts, since Space is the condition of material divisi¬ 
bility; divisibility therefore must be, like death, a seeming and not 
a reality. Finally that which is subject to Causality, is necessarily 
subject to Change; but the Unity and Stability of things is immuta¬ 
ble, the same now as it was aeons ago and will be aeons hereaf¬ 
ter, and must therefore transcend Causality. 

This then was the first realisation through Yoga, 
nityo 'nityanam, the One Eternal in many transient. 

At the same time they realised one truth more, — a surprising tmth; 
they found that the transcendent absolute Self of things was also the 
Self of living beings, the Self too of man, that highest of the beings 
living in the material plane on earth. The Purusha or conscious Ego 
in man which had perplexed and baffled the Sankhyas, turned out to 
be precisely the same in his ultimate being as Prakriti the apparently 
non-conscious source of things; the non-consciousness of Prakriti, l ik e 
so much else, was proved a seeming and no reality, since behind the 
inanimate form a conscious Intelligence at work is to the eyes of the 
Yogin luminously self-evident. 
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This then was the second realisation through Yoga, cetan- 
as chetananam , the One Consciousness in many Conscious¬ 
nesses. 

Finally at the base of these two realisations was a third, the 
most important of all to our race, — that the Transcendent Self in 
individual man is as complete because identically the same as the 
Transcendent Self in the Universe; for the Transcendent is indivis¬ 
ible and the sense of separate individuality is only one of the fun¬ 
damental seemings on which the manifestation of phenomenal ex¬ 
istence perpetually depends. In this way the Absolute which would 
otherwise be beyond knowledge, becomes know-able; and the man 
who knows his whole Self knows the whole Universe. This stu¬ 
pendous truth is enshrined to us in the two famous formulae of 
Vedanta, SO'llCim , He am I, and ClilCim brahma 'smi, I am 
Brahman the Eternal. 

Based on these four grand truths, Ylityo 'nityanam, cetan- 
as cetanaanam, so'ham, aham brahma'smi, as upon 
four mighty pillars the lofty philosophy of the Upanishads raises its 
front among the distant stars. 

Chapter III 

Nature of the Absolute Brahman 

Viewed in the light of these four great illuminations the ut¬ 
terances of the Upanishads arrange themselves and fall into a per¬ 
fect harmony. European scholars like Max Muller have seen in 
these Scriptures a mass of heterogeneous ideas where the sub¬ 
lime jostles the childish, the grandiose walks arm-in-arm with 
the grotesque, the most petty trivialities feel at home with the 
rarest and most solemn philosophical intuitions, and they have 
accordingly declared them to be the babblings of a child human¬ 
ity; inspired children, idiots endowed with genius, such to the 
Western view are the great Rishis of the Aranyaka. But the view 
is suspect from its very nature. It is not likely that men who han¬ 
dle the ultimate and most difficult intellectual problems with such 
mastery, precision and insight, would babble mere folly in 
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matters which require the use of much lower faculties. Their utteranc¬ 
es in this less exalted sphere may be true or they may be erroneous, 
but, it may fairly be assumed, they gave them forth with a perfectly 
clear idea of their bearing and signification. To an understanding to¬ 
tally unacquainted with the methods by which they are arrived at, many 
of the established conclusions of modem Science would seem unut¬ 
terably grotesque and childish, — the babblings if not of a child hu¬ 
manity, at least of humanity in its dotage; yet only a little accurate 
knowledge is needed to show that these grotesque trivialities are well- 
ascertained and irrefragable truths. 

In real truth the Upanishads are in all their parts, allowing 
for imaginative language and an occasional element of symbol¬ 
ism, quite rational, consistent and homogeneous. They are not 
concerned indeed to create an artificial impression of consist¬ 
ency by ignoring the various aspects of this manifold Universe 
and reducing all things to a single denomination; for they are not 
metaphysical treatises aiming at mathematical abstractness or 
geometrical precision and consistency. They are a great store of 
observations and spiritual experiences with conclusions and 
generalisations from those observations and experiences, set 
down without any thought of controversial caution or any anxie¬ 
ty to avoid logical contradictions. Yet they have the consistency 
of all truthful observation and honest experience; they arrange 
themselves naturally and without set purpose under one grand uni¬ 
versal truth developed into a certain number of wide general laws 
within whose general agreement there is room for infinite par¬ 
ticular variations and even anomalies. They have in other words 
a scientific rather than a logical consistency. 

To the rigorous logician bound in his narrow prison of ver¬ 
bal reasoning, the Upanishads seem indeed to base themselves 
on an initial and fundamental inconsistency. There are a number 
of passages in these Scriptures which dwell with striking empha¬ 
sis on the unknowableness of the Absolute Brahman. It is distinct¬ 
ly stated that neither mind nor senses can reach the Brahman and 
that words return baffled from the attempt to describe It; more, 
— that we do not discern the Absolute and Transcendent in Its 
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reality, nor can we discriminate the right way or perhaps any way of 
teaching the reality of It to others; and it is even held, that It can only 
be properly characterised in negative language and that to every chal¬ 
lenge for definition the only true answer is NETINETI, It is not this, 
It is not that. Brahman is not definable, not describable, not intellec¬ 
tually knowable. And yet in spite of these passages the Upanishads 
constantly declare that Brahman is the one true object of knowledge 
and the whole Scripture is in fact an attempt not perhaps to define, but 
at least in some sort to characterise and present an idea, and even a 
detailed idea, of the Brahman. 

The inconsistency is more apparent than real. The Brahman in 
Its ultimate reality is transcendent, absolute, infinite; but the senses 
and the intellect, which the senses supply with its material, are fi¬ 
nite; speech also is limited by the deficiencies of the intellect; 
Brahman must therefore in Its very nature be unknowable to the 
intellect and beyond the power of speech to describe, — yet only 
in Its ultimate reality, not in Its aspects or manifestations. The 
Agnostic Scientist also believes that there must be some great ul¬ 
timate Reality unknown and probably unknowable to man (igno¬ 
ramus et ignorabimus) from which this Universe proceeds and on 
which all phenomena depend, but his admission of Unknowable¬ 
ness is confined to the ultimate Nature of this supreme Ens and not 
to its expression or manifestation in the Universe. The Upanishad, 
proceeding by a profounder method than material analysis, casts 
the net of knowledge wider than the modern Agnostic, yet in the 
end its attitude is much the same; it differs only in this important 
respect that it asserts even the ultimate Brahman to be although 
inexpressible in the terms of finite knowledge, yet realisable and 
attainable. 

The first great step to the realisation of the Brahman is by 
the knowledge of Him as manifested in the phenomenal Universe; 
for if there is no reality but Brahman, the phenomenal Universe 
which is obviously a manifestation of something permanent and 
eternal, must be a manifestation of Brahman and of nothing else, 
and if we know it completely, we do to a certain extent and in a 
certain way, know Him, not as an Absolute Existence, but under 
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the conditions of phenomenal manifestation. While, however, Eu¬ 
ropean Science seeks only to know the phenomena of gross mat¬ 
ter, the Yogin goes farther. He asserts that he has discovered an uni¬ 
verse of subtle matter penetrating and surrounding the gross; this 
universe to which the spirit withdraws partially and for a brief time 
in sleep but more entirely and for a longer time through the gates 
of death, is the source whence all psychic processes draw their 
origin; and the link which connects this universe with the gross 
material world is to be found in the phenomena of life and mind. 
His assertion is perfectly positive and the Upanishad proceeds on 
it as on an ascertained and indisputable fact quite beyond the lim¬ 
its of mere guesswork, inference or speculation. But he goes yet 
farther and declares that there is yet a third universe of causal 
matter penetrating and surrounding both the subtle and the gross, 
and that this universe to which the spirit withdraws in the deepest 
and most abysmal states of sleep and trance and also in a remote 
condition beyond the state of man after death, is the source whence 
all phenomena take their rise. If we are to understand the Upan¬ 
ishads we must accept these to us astounding statements, tempo¬ 
rarily at least; for on them the whole scheme of Vedanta is built. 
Now Brahman manifests Himself in each of these Universes, in the 
Universe of Causal Matter as the Cause, Self and Inspirer, poeti¬ 
cally styled Prajna the Wise One; in the universe of subtle matter 
as the Creator, Self and Container, styled Hiranyagarbha the Golden 
Embryo of life and form, and in the universe of gross matter as the 
Ruler, Guide, Self and Helper, styled Virat the Shining and Mighty 
One. And in each of these manifestations He can be known and 
realised by the spirit of Man. 

Granted the truth of these remarkable assertions, what then 
is the relation between the Supreme Self and man? The posi¬ 
tion has already been quite definitely taken that the transcend¬ 
ent Self in man is identically the same as the transcendent Self 
in the Universe and that this identity is the one great key to the 
knowledge of the Absolute Brahman. Does not this position 
rule out of court any such differences between the Absolute and 
the human Self as is implied in the character of the triple 
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manifestation of Brahman? On the one hand completest identity of 
the Supreme Self and the human is asserted as an ascertained and 
experienced fact, on the other hand widest difference is asserted 
as an equally well-ascertained and experienced fact; there can be 
no reconciliation between these incompatible statements. Yet are 
they both facts, answers Vedanta; identity is a fact in the reality of 
things; difference is a fact in the appearance of things, the world 
of phenomena; for phenomena are in their essence nothing but 
seemings and the difference between the individual Self and the 
Universal Self is the fundamental seeming which makes all the rest 
possible. This difference grows as the manifestation of Brahman 
proceeds. In the world of gross matter, it is complete; the differ¬ 
ence is so acute, that it is impossible for the material sensual be¬ 
ing to conceive of the Supreme Soul as having any point of con¬ 
tact with his own soul and it is only by a long process of evolu¬ 
tion that he arrives at the illumination in which some kind of iden¬ 
tity becomes to him conceivable. The basal conception for Mind 
as conditioned by gross matter is Dualistic; the knower here must 
be different from the Known and his whole intellectual develop¬ 
ment consists in the discovery, development and perfected use of 
ever new media and methods of knowledge. Undoubtedly the ulti¬ 
mate knowledge he arrives at brings him to the fundamental truth 
of identity between himself and the Supreme Self, but in the sphere 
of gross phenomena this identity can never be more than an intel¬ 
lectual conception, it can never be verified by personal realisa¬ 
tion. On the other hand it can be felt by the supreme sympathy of 
love and faith, either through love of humanity and of all other fel¬ 
low-beings or directly through love of God. This feeling of iden¬ 
tity is very strong in religions based largely on the sentiment of 
Love and Faith. I and my Father are One, cried the Founder of 
Christianity; I and my brother man and my brother beast are One, 
says Buddhism; St Francis spoke of Air as his brother and Water 
as his sister; and the Hindu devotee when he sees a bullock lashed 
falls down in pain with the mark of the whip on his own body. But 
the feeling of Oneness remaining only a feeling does not extend into 
knowledge and therefore these religions while emotionally 
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pervaded with the sense of identity, tend in the sphere of intellect to a 
mi litant Dualism or to any other but always unMonistic standpoint. 
Dualism is therefore no mere delusion; it is a truth, but a phenomenal 
truth and not the ultimate reality of things. 

As it proceeds in the work of discovering and perfecting 
methods of knowledge, the individual self finds an entry into the 
universe of subtle phenomena. Here the difference that divides it 
from the Supreme Self is less acute; for the bonds of matter are 
lightened and the great agents of division and disparity, Time and 
Space, diminish in the insistency of their pressure. The individu¬ 
al here comes to realise a certain unity with the great Whole; he 
is enlarged and aggrandized into a part of the Universal Self, but 
the sense of identity is not complete and cannot be complete. The 
basal conception for Mind in this subtle Universe is Dualo-Mon- 
istic; the knower is not quite different from the known; he is like 
and of the same substance but inferior, smaller and dependent; his 
sense of oneness may amount to similarity and consubstantiality but 
not to coincidence and perfect identity. 

From the subtle Universe the individual self rises in its evolu¬ 
tion until it is able to enter the universe of Causal matter, where it 
stands near to the fountain-head. In this universe media and methods 
of knowledge begin to disappear, Mind comes into almost direct re¬ 
lations with its source and the difference between the individual and 
the Supreme Self is greatly attenuated. Nevertheless there is here too 
a wall of difference, even though it wears eventually thin as the thin¬ 
nest paper. The knower is aware that he is coeval and coexistent with 
the Supreme Self, he is aware in a sense of omnipresence, for wher¬ 
ever the Supreme Self is, there also he is; he is, moreover, on the oth¬ 
er side of phenomena and can see the Universe at will without him or 
within him; but he has still not necessarily realised the Supreme as 
utterly himself, although the perfect realisation is now for the first time 
in his grasp. The basal perception for Mind in this Universe is Mon¬ 
ism with a difference, but the crowning perception of Monism becomes 
here possible. 

And when it is no longer only possible but grasped? Then 
the individual Self entering into full realisation, ceases in any 
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sense to be the individual Self, but merges into and becomes again 
the eternal and absolute Brahman, without parts, unbeginning, un¬ 
decaying, unchanging. He has passed beyond causality and phe¬ 
nomena and is no longer under the bondage of that which is only 
by seeming. This is the laya or utter absorption of Hinduism, the 
highest nirvana or extinction from phenomena of the Upanishads 
and of Buddhist metaphysics. It is obviously a state which words 
fail to describe, since words which are created to express rela¬ 
tions and have no meaning except when they express relations, 
cannot deal successfully with a state which is perfectly pure, ab¬ 
solute and unrelated; nor is it a condition which the bounded and 
finite intellect of man on this plane can for a moment envisage. This 
unintelligibility of the supreme state is naturally a great stumbling- 
block to the undisciplined imagination of our present-day human¬ 
ity which, being sensuous, emotional and intellectual, inevitably 
recoils from a bliss in which neither the senses, emotions nor in¬ 
tellect have any place. Surely, we cry, the extinction or quietude 
of all these sources and means of sensation and pleasure implies 
not supreme bliss but absolute nothingness, blank annihilation. “An 
error”, answers the Vedanta, “a pitiful, grovelling error! Why is 
it that the senses cease in that supreme condition? Because the sens¬ 
es were evolved in order to sense external being and where ex¬ 
ternality ceases, they having no action cease to exist. The emotions 
too are directed outwards and need another for their joy, they can 
only survive so long as we are incomplete. The intellect similar¬ 
ly is and works only so long as there is something external to it 
and ungrasped. But to the Most High there is nothing ungrasped, 
the Most High depends on none for His joy. He has therefore nei¬ 
ther emotions nor intellect, nor can he either who merges in and 
becomes the Most High, possess them for a moment after that high 
consummation. The deprivation of the limited senses in His bound¬ 
lessness is not a loss or an extinction, but must be a fulfilment, a 
development into Being which rejoices in its own infinity. The dis¬ 
appearance of our broken and transient emotions in His complete¬ 
ness must bring us not into a cold void but rather into illimitable bliss. 
The culmination of knowledge by the supersession of our divided 
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and fallible intellect must lead not to utter darkness and blank va¬ 
cuity but to the luminous ecstasy of an infinite Consciousness. Not 
the annihilation of Being, but utter fullness of Being is our Nirva¬ 
na.” And when this ecstatic language is brought to the touchstone 
of reason, it must surely be declared just and even unanswerable. 
For the final absolution of the intellect can only be at a point where 
the Knower, Knowledge and the Known become one, Knowledge 
being there infinite, direct and without media. And where there is 
this infinite and flawless knowledge, there must be, one thinks, 
infinite and flawless existence and bliss. But by the very condi¬ 
tions of this state, we can only say of it that it is, we cannot define 
it in words, precisely because we cannot realize it with the intel¬ 
lect. The Self can be realized only with the Self; there is.no other 
instrument of realization. 

Granted, it may be said, that such a state is conceivably possi¬ 
ble, — as certainly it is, starting from your premises, the only and 
inevitable conclusion, — but what proof have we that it exists as a 
reality? what proof can even your Yoga bring to us that it exists? For 
when the individual Self becomes identified with the Supreme, its 
evolution is over and it does not return into phenomena to tell its ex¬ 
periences. The question is a difficult one to handle, partly because 
language, if it attempts to deal with it at all precisely, must become 
so abstract and delicate as to be unintelligible, partly because the 
experiences it involves are so far off from our present general evo¬ 
lution and attained so rarely that dogmatism or even definite state¬ 
ment appears almost unpardonable. Nevertheless with the use of 
metaphorical language, or, in St Paul's words, speaking as a fool, 
one may venture to outline what there is at all to be said on the 
subject. The truth then seems to be that there are even in this last 
or fourth state of the Self, stages and degrees, as to the number of 
which experience varies; but for practical purposes we may speak 
of three, the first when we stand at the entrance of the porch and 
look within; the second when we stand at the inner extremity of the 
porch and are really face to face with the Eternal; the third when 
we enter into the Holy of Holies. Be it remembered that the lan¬ 
guage I am using is the language of metaphor and must not be pressed 
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with a savage literalness. Well then, the first stage is well with¬ 
in the possible experience of man and from it man returns to be 
a Jivanmukta, one who lives and is yet released in his inner self 
from the bondage of phenomenal existence; the second stage 
once reached, man does not ordinarily return, unless he is a 
supreme Buddha, — or perhaps as a world Avatar; from the 
third stage none returns nor is it attainable in the body. Brah¬ 
man as realised by the Jivanmukta, seen from the entrance of the 
porch, is that which we usually term Parabrahman, the Supreme 
Eternal and the subject of the most exalted descriptions of the 
Vedanta. There are therefore five conditions of Brahman. Brah¬ 
man Virat, Master of the Waking Universe; Brahman Hiranya- 
garbha, of the Dream Universe; Brahman Prajna or Avyakta of 
the Trance Universe of Unmanifestation; Parabrahman, the High¬ 
est; and that which is higher than the highest, the Unknowable. 
Now of the Unknowable it is not profitable to speak, but some¬ 
thing of Parabrahman can be made intelligible to the human un¬ 
derstanding because — always if the liberal use of loose met¬ 
aphors is not denied, — it can be partially brought within the 
domain of speech. 


Chapter IV 
Parabrahman 

So far the great Transcendent Reality has been viewed from 
the standpoint of the human spirit as it travels on the upward 
curve of evolution to culminate in the Supreme. It will now be 
more convenient to view the Absolute from the other end of the 
cycle of manifestation where, in a sense, evolution begins and the 
great Cause of phenomena stands with His face towards the Uni¬ 
verse He will soon create. At first of course there is the Abso¬ 
lute, unconditioned, unmanifested, unimaginable, of Whom noth¬ 
ing can be predicated except negatives. But as the first step to¬ 
wards manifestation the Absolute — produces, shall we say? let 
the word serve for want of a better! — produces in Itself a lumi¬ 
nous Shadow of Its infinite inconceivable Being, — the image is 
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trivial and absurd, but one can find none adequate, — which is 
Parabrahman or if we like so to call Him, God, the Eternal, the 
Supreme Spirit, the Seer, Witness, Wisdom, Source, Creator, An¬ 
cient of Days. Of Him Vedanta itself can only speak in two great 
trilogies, subjective and objective, Sacchidanandam, Existence, 
Consciousness, Bliss; Satyam Jnanam Anantam, Truth, Knowl¬ 
edge, Infinity. 

SACCHIDANANDAM. The Supreme is Pure Being, Absolute 
Existence, SAT. He is Existence because He alone Is, there being 
nothing else which has any ultimate reality or any being independ¬ 
ent of His self-manifestation. And He is Absolute Existence because 
since He alone is and nothing else exists in reality, He must neces¬ 
sarily exist by Himself, in Himself and to Himself. There can be no 
cause for His existence, nor object to His existence; nor can there 
be any increase or diminution in Him, since increase can only come 
by addition from something external and diminution by loss to some¬ 
thing external, and there is nothing external to Brahman. He cannot 
change in any way, for then He would be subject to Time and Cau¬ 
sality; nor have parts, for then He would be subject to the law of 
Space. He is beyond the conceptions of Space, Time and Causality 
which He creates phenomenally as the conditions of manifestation 
but which cannot condition their Source. Parabrahman, then, is Ab¬ 
solute Existence. 

The Supreme is also Pure Awareness, Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness, CHIT. We must be on our guard against confusing the ul¬ 
timate consciousness of Brahman with our own modes of thought 
and knowledge, or calling Him in any but avowedly metaphor¬ 
ical language the Universal Omniscient Mind and by such oth¬ 
er terminology; Mind, Thought, Knowledge, Omniscience, Par¬ 
tial Science, Nescience are merely modes in which Conscious¬ 
ness figures under various conditions and in various recepta¬ 
cles. But the Pure Consciousness of the Brahman is a concep¬ 
tion which transcends our modes of thinking. Philosophy has 
done well to point out that consciousness is in its essence purely 
subjective. We are not conscious of external objects; we are 
only conscious of certain perceptions and impressions in our 
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brains which by the separate or concurrent operation of our sens¬ 
es we are able to externalise into name and form; and in the very 
nature of things and to the end of Time we cannot be conscious of 
anything except these impressions and perceptions. The fact is in¬ 
dubitable, though Materialism and Idealism explain it in diamet¬ 
rically opposite directions. We shall eventually know that this con¬ 
dition is imperative precisely because consciousness is the fun¬ 
damental thing from which all phenomenal existence proceeds, so 
much so that all phenomena have been called by a bold metaphor 
distortions or corruptions ( vikaras ) of the absolute consciousness. 
Monistic philosophers tell us however that the true explanation is 
not corruption but illation ( adhyaropa ), first of the idea of not-self 
into the Self, and of externality into the internal, and then of fresh 
and ever more complex forms by the method of Evolution. These 
metaphysical explanations it is necessary indeed to grasp, but even 
when we have mastered their delicate distinctions, refined upon 
refinement and brought ourselves to the verge of infinite ideas, 
there at least we must pause; we are moored to our brains and 
cannot in this body cut the rope in order to spread our sails over 
the illimitable ocean. It is enough if we satisfy ourselves with 
some dim realisation of the fact that all sentience is ultimately 
self-sentience. 

The Upanishads tell us that Brahman is not a blind universal 
Force working by its very nature mechanically, nor even an uncon¬ 
scious Cause of Force; He is conscious or rather is Himself Con¬ 
sciousness, CHIT, as well as SAT. It necessarily follows that SAT 
and CHIT are really the same; Existence is Consciousness and can¬ 
not be separated from Consciousness. Phenomenally we may choose 
to regard existence as proceeding from sentience or culminating in 
it or being in and by it; but culmination is only a return to a concealed 
source, an efflorescence already concealed in the seed, so that from 
all these three standpoints sentience is eventually the condition of 
existence; they are only three different aspects of the mental neces¬ 
sity which forbids us to imagine the great Is as essentially unaware 
that He Is. We may of course choose to believe that things are the 
other way about, that existence proceeds from insentience through 
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sentience back again to insentience. Sentience is then merely a form 
of insentience, a delusion or temporary corruption ( vikara ) of the 
eternal and insentient. In this case Sentience, Intelligence, Mind, 
Thought and Knowledge, all are Maya and either insentient Mat¬ 
ter or Nothingness the only eternal reality. But the Nihilist's nega¬ 
tion of existence is a mere reductio ad absurdum of all thought and 
reason, a metaphysical harakiri by which Philosophy rips up her 
own bowels with her own weapons. The Materialist's conclusion 
of eternal insentient Matter seems to stand on firmer ground; for 
we have certainly the observed fact that evolution seems to start 
from inanimate Matter, and consciousness presents itself in Mat¬ 
ter as a thing that appears for a short time only to disappear, a 
phenomenon or temporary seeming. To this argument also Vedan¬ 
ta can marshal a battalion of replies. The assertion of eternally 
insentient Matter ( Prakriti ) without any permanently sentient re¬ 
ality ( Purusha ) is, to begin with, a paradox far more startling than 
the Monistic paradox of Maya and lands us in a conclusion men¬ 
tally inconceivable. Nor is the materialistic conclusion indisput¬ 
ably proved by observed facts; rather facts seem to lead us to a 
quite different conclusion, since the existence of anything really 
insentient behind which there is no concealed Sentience is an as¬ 
sumption (for we cannot even positively say that inanimate things 
are absolutely inanimate,) and the one fact we surely and indisput¬ 
ably know is our own sentience and animation. In the workings of 
inanimate Matter we everywhere see the operations of Intelligence 
operating by means and adapting means to an end and the intelli¬ 
gent use of means by an unconscious entity is a thing paradoxical 
in itself and unsupported by an atom of proof; indeed the wider 
knowledge of the Universe attainable to Yoga actually does reveal 
such a Universal Intelligence everywhere at work. 

Brahman, then, is Consciousness, and this once conceded, it 
follows that He must be in His transcendental reality Absolute 
Consciousness. His Consciousness is from itself and of itself like 
His existence, because there is nothing separate and other than 
Him; not only so but it does not consist in the knowledge of one 
part of Himself by another, or of His parts by His whole, since 
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His transcendental existence is one and simple, without parts. His 
consciousness therefore does not proceed by the same laws as our 
consciousness, does not proceed by differentiating subject from ob¬ 
ject, knower from known, but simply is, by its own right of pure and 
unqualified existence, eternally and inimitably, in a way impure and 
qualified existences cannot conceive. 

The Supreme is, finally, Pure Ecstasy, Absolute Bliss, ANANDA. 
Now just as SAT and CHIT are the same, so are SAT and CHIT not 
different from ANANDA; just as Existence is Consciousness and 
cannot be separated from Consciousness, so Conscious Existence 
is Bliss and cannot be separated from Bliss. I think we feel this 
even in the very finite existence and cramped consciousness of life 
on the material plane. Conscious existence at least cannot endure 
without pleasure; even in the most miserable sentient being there 
must be pleasure in existence though it appear small as a grain of 
mustard seed; blank absolute misery entails suicide and annihila¬ 
tion as its necessary and immediate consequence. The will to live, 
— the desire of conscious existence and the instinct of self-pres¬ 
ervation, — is no mere teleological arrangement of Nature with a 
particular end before it, but is fundamental and independent of end 
or object; it is merely a body and form to that pleasure of exist¬ 
ence which is essential and eternal; and it cannot be forced to give 
way to anything but that will to live more fully and widely which 
is the source on one side of all personal ambition and aspiration, 
on the other of all love, self-sacrifice and self-conquest. Even su¬ 
icide is merely a frenzied revolt against limitation, a revolt not the 
less significant because it is without knowledge. The pleasure of 
existence can consent to merge only in the greater pleasure of a 
widened existence, and religion, the aspiration towards God, is 
simply the fulfilment of this eternal elemental force, its desire to 
merge its separate and limited joy in the sheer bliss of infinite 
existence. The Will to live individually embodies the pleasure of 
individual existence which is the outer phenomenal self of all crea¬ 
tures; but the will to live infinitely can only proceed straight from 
the transcendent, ultimate Spirit in us which is our real Self; 
and it is this that availeth towards immortality. Brahman, then, 
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being infinity of conscious existence, is also infinite bliss. And the 
bliss of Brahman is necessarily absolute both in its nature and as 
to its object. Any mixture or coexistence with pain would imply a 
cause of pain either the same or other than the cause of bliss, with 
the immediate admission of division, struggle, opposition, of some¬ 
thing inharmonious and self-annulling in Brahman; but division and 
opposition which depend upon relation cannot exist in the unre¬ 
lated Absolute. Pain is, properly considered, the result of limita¬ 
tion. When the desires and impulses are limited in their satisfac¬ 
tion or the matter, physical or mental, on which they act is checked, 
pressed inward, divided or pulled apart by something alien to it¬ 
self, then only can pain arise. Where there is no limitation, there 
can be no pain. The Bliss of Brahman is therefore absolute in its 
nature. 

It is no less absolute with regard to its object; for the sub¬ 
ject and object are the same. It is inherent in His own existence 
and consciousness and cannot possibly have any cause within or 
without Him who alone Is and Is without parts or division. Some 
would have us believe that a self-existent bliss is impossible; 
bliss, like pain, needs an object or cause different from the sub¬ 
ject and therefore depends on limitation. Yet even in this material 
or waking world any considerable and deep experience will show 
us that there is a pleasure which is independent of surroundings and 
does not rely for its sustenance on temporary or external objects. 
The pleasure that depends on others is turbid, precarious and 
marred by the certainty of diminution and loss; it is only as one 
withdraws deeper and deeper into oneself that one comes nearer 
and nearer to the peace that passeth understanding. An equally sig¬ 
nificant fact is to be found in the phenomena of satiety; of which 
this is the governing law that the less limited and the more sub¬ 
jective the field of pleasure, the farther is it removed from the reach 
of satiety and disgust. The body is rapidly sated with pleasure; the 
emotions, less limited and more subjective, can take in a much deeper 
draught of joy; the mind, still wider and more capable of internal- 
ity, has a yet profounder gulp and untiring faculty of assimilation; 
the pleasures of the intellect and higher understanding, where we 
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move in a very rare and wide atmosphere, seldom pall and, even 
then, soon repair themselves; while the infinite spirit, the acme of 
our subjectiveness, knows not any disgust of spiritual ecstasy and 
will be content with nothing short of infinity in its bliss. The log¬ 
ical culmination of this ascending series is the transcendent and 
absolute Parabrahman whose bliss is endless, self-existent and 
pure. 

This then is the Trinity of the Upanishads, Absolute Existence; 
which is therefore Absolute Consciousness; which is therefore Ab¬ 
solute Bliss. 

And then the second Trinity S ATYAM JNANAM ANANTAM. 
This Trinity is not different from the first but merely its objective ex¬ 
pression. Brahman is Satyam, Truth or Reality because Truth or Re¬ 
ality is merely the subjective idea of existence viewed objectively. 
Only that which fundamentally exists is real and true, and Brahman 
being absolute existence is also absolute truth and reality. All other 
things are only relatively real, not indeed false in every sense since 
they are appearances of a Reality, but impermanent and therefore not 
in themselves ultimately true. 

Brahman is also JNANAM, Knowledge; for Knowledge is merely 
the subjective idea of consciousness viewed objectively. The word 
jnana as a philosophic term has an especial connotation. It is distin¬ 
guished from samjnana which is awareness by contact; from ajnana 
which is perception by receptive and central Will and implies a com¬ 
mand from the brain; from prajnana which is Wisdom, teleological 
will or knowledge with a purpose; and from vijnana or knowledge 
by discrimination. Jnana is knowledge direct and without the use of 
a medium. Brahman is absolute jnana, direct and self-existent, with¬ 
out beginning, middle or end, in which the Knower is also the Knowl¬ 
edge and the Known. 

Finally, Brahman is ANANTAM, Endlessness, including all 
kinds of Infinity. His Infinity is of course involved in His absolute 
existence and consciousness, but it arises directly from His abso¬ 
lute bliss, since bliss, as we have seen, consists objectively in the 
absence of limitation. Infinity therefore is merely the subjective idea 
of bliss viewed objectively. It may be otherwise expressed by 
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the word Freedom or by the word Immortality. All phenomenal 
things are bound by laws and limitations imposed by the triple 
idea of Time, Space and Causality; in Brahman alone there is ab¬ 
solute Freedom; for He has no beginning, middle or end in Time 
or Space nor, being immutable, in Causality. Regarded from the 
point of view of Time, Brahman is Eternity or Immortality, re¬ 
garded from the point of view of Space He is Infinity or Univer¬ 
sality, regarded from the point of view of Causality He is abso¬ 
lute Freedom. In one word He is ANANTAM, Endlessness, Ab¬ 
sence of Limitation. 


Chapter V 

Maya: the Principle 
of Phenomenal Existence 

Brahman then, let us suppose, has projected in Itself this lu¬ 
minous Shadow of Itself and has in the act (speaking always in the 
language of finite beings with its perpetual taint of Time, Space 
and Causality) begun to envisage Itself and consider Its essential¬ 
ities in the light of attributes. He who is Existence, Consciousness, 
Bliss envisages Himself as existent, conscious, blissful. From that 
moment phenomenal manifestation becomes inevitable; the Unqual¬ 
ified chooses to regard Himself as qualified. Once this fundamental 
condition is granted, everything else follows by the rigorous log¬ 
ic of evolution; it is the one postulate which Vedanta demands. For 
this postulate once granted, we can see how the Absolute when it 
projects in itself this luminous Shadow called the Parabrahman, 
prepares the way for and as it were necessitates the evolution of 
this manifest world, — by bringing into play the great fundamen¬ 
tal principle of Maya or Illusion. Under the play of that one prin¬ 
ciple translating itself into motion, the great transformation spo¬ 
ken of by the Upanishad becomes possible, — the One becomes 
the Many. 

(But this one fundamental postulate is not easily conceded. 
The question which will at once spring up armed and gigantic in 
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the European mind is the teleological objection, Why? All action 
implies a purpose; with what purpose did Brahman regard Himself 
as qualified? All Evolution is prompted by a desire, implies devel¬ 
opment, moves to an intelligible goal. What did Brahman who, be¬ 
ing Absolute, is self-sufficing, desire, of what development did He 
stand in need or to what goal does He move? This is, from the tele¬ 
ological standpoint, the great crux of any theory of the Universe 
which tries to start from an essential and original Unity; a gulf is left 
which the intellect finds it impossible to bridge. Certain philoso¬ 
phies do indeed attempt to bridge it by a teleological explanation. 
The Absolute One, it is argued, passes through the cycle of mani¬ 
festation, because He then returns to His original unity enriched with 
a new store of experiences and impressions, richer in love, richer 
in knowledge, richer in deed. It is truly amazing that any minds 
should be found which can seriously flatter themselves with the 
serene illusion that this is philosophy. Anything more unphilosoph- 
ical, more vicious in reasoning cannot be imagined. When the Veda, 
speaking not of the Absolute but of Brahman Hiranyagarbha, says 
that He was alone and grew afraid of His loneliness, it passes, as 
a daring poetical fancy; and this too might pass as a poetical fan¬ 
cy, but not as serious reasoning. It is no more than an unreasoning 
recoil from the European idea of absolute, impersonal Unity as a 
blank and empty Negation. To avoid this appalling conclusion, an 
Unity is imagined which can be at the same time, not phenomenal¬ 
ly but in its ultimate reality, manifold, teeming with myriad mem¬ 
ories. It is difficult to understand the precise argumentation of the 
idea, whether the One when He has reentered His unity, preserves 
His experiences in detail or in the mass, say, as a pulp or essence. 
But at any rate several radical incoherences are in its conception. 
The Absolute is imaged as a thing incomplete and awaking to a 
sense of Its incompleteness which It proceeds in a business-like 
way to remedy; subject therefore to Desire and subject also to Time 
in which It is now contained! As to the source whence these new 
impressions are derived which complete the incompleteness of 
Brahman, that is a still greater mystery. If it was out of Himself, 
then it was latent in Him, already existing unknown to Himself. 
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One therefore presumes He produced in Himself, since there was 
no other place to produce them from, things which had no exist¬ 
ence previously but now are; that which was not, became; out of 
nothing, something arose. This is not philosophy but theology; not 
reasoning, but faith. As faith it might pass; that God is omnipotent 
and can therefore literally create something out of nothing, is a dog¬ 
ma which one is at liberty to believe or reject, but it is outside the 
sphere of reasoning.) 

There seems at first to be a fatal objection to the concession 
of this postulate; it seems really to evade the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of the problem of Existence or merely carry the beginning of 
the problem two steps farther back. For the great crux of the Uni¬ 
verse is precisely the difficulty of understanding How and Why the 
One became Many, and we do not get rid of the difficulty by say¬ 
ing that it proceeds from the Unqualified willing to regard Him¬ 
self as qualified. Even if the question How were satisfactorily met 
by the theory of Maya, the Why of the whole process remains. The 
goal of Evolution may have been determined, — it is, let us con¬ 
cede, the return of the Infinite upon Itself through the cycle of man¬ 
ifestation; but the beginning of Evolution is not accounted for, its 
utility is not made manifest. Why did the Absolute turn His face 
towards Evolution? There seems to be no possible answer to this 
inquiry; it is impossible to suggest any teleological reason why the 
Unqualified should will to look on Himself as qualified and so set 
the wheel of Evolution rolling, — at any rate any reason which 
would not be hopelessly at variance with the essential meaning 
of Absoluteness; and it is only an unphilosophic or imperfectly 
philosophic mind which can imagine that it has succeeded in the 
attempt. But the impossibility does not vitiate the theory of Maya; 
for the Vedantist parries this question of the Why with an unan¬ 
swerable retort. The question itself, he says, as directed to the 
Brahman, is inadmissible and an impertinence. He, being Abso¬ 
lute, is in His very nature beyond Causality on which all ideas 
of need, utility, purpose depend, and to suppose purpose in Him 
is to question His transcendent and absolute nature: That which 
is beyond causality, has no need to act on a purpose. To catechise 
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the Mighty Infinite as to why It chose to veil Its infinity in Maya, or to 
insist that the Universe shall choose between being utilitarian or not 
being at all, is absurd; it betrays a want of perfect intellectual lucid¬ 
ity. The question Why simply cannot arise. 

But even when the question of utility is set aside, the intelli¬ 
gibility of the process is not established. The Unqualified willing 
to regard Himself as qualified is, you say, His Maya. But what is 
the nature of the process, intellectual or volitional, and how can 
an intellectual or volitional process be consistently attributed to 
the Absolute? — on this head at least one expects intellectual sat¬ 
isfaction. But the Vedantist strenuously denies the legitimacy of the 
expectation. If the “Will to regard” were put forward as a literal 
statement of a definable fact and its terms as philosophically pre¬ 
cise, then the expectation would be justifiable. But the terms are 
avowedly poetical and therefore logically inadequate; they were 
merely intended to present the fact of Maya to the intellect in the 
imperfect and totally inadequate manner which is alone possible 
to finite speech and thought in dealing with the infinite. No intel¬ 
lectual or volitional process as we conceive will and intellect has 
really taken place. What then has happened? What is Maya? How 
came it into existence? 

The Vedanta answers this question with its usual uncompromis¬ 
ing candour and imperturbable clearness of thought; — we cannot tell, 
it says, for we do not and cannot know; at least we cannot intelligi¬ 
bly define; and this for the simple reason that the birth of Maya, if it 
had any birth, took place on the other side of phenomena, before the 
origin of Time, Space and Causality; and is therefore not cogniza¬ 
ble by the intellect which can only think in terms of Time, Space and 
Causality. A little reflection will show that the existence of Maya 
is necessarily involved even in the casting of the luminous shadow 
called Parabrahman. A thing so far removed in the dark backward 
and abysm before Time, a state, force or process (call it what we 
will) operating directly in the Absolute Who is but cannot be thought 
of, may be perceived as a fact, but cannot be explained or defined. 
We say therefore that Maya is a thing anircleshyam , impossible to 
define, of which we cannot say that it is, — for it is Illusion, — 
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and we cannot say that it is not, — for it is the Mother of the Universe; 
we can only infer that it is a something inherent in the being of Brah¬ 
man and must therefore be not bom but eternal, not in Time, but out of 
Time. So much arises from our premises; more it would be dishonest 
to pretend to know. 

Still Maya is no mere assumption or its existence unprova- 
ble! Vedanta is prepared to prove that Maya is; prepared to show 
what it is, not ultimately but as involved in Parabrahman and 
manifested in the Universe; prepared to describe how it set about 
the work of Evolution, prepared to present Maya in terms of the 
intellect as a perfectly possible explanation of the entire order 
of the Universe; prepared even to contend that it is the only ex¬ 
planation perfectly consistent with the nature of being and the 
recognized bases of scientific and philosophical truth. It is only 
not prepared to represent the ultimate infinite nature and origin 
of Maya in precise terms comprehensible to finite mind; for to 
attempt philosophical impossibilities constitutes an intellectual 
pastime in which the Vedantist is too much attached to clear think¬ 
ing to indulge. 

What then is Maya? It is, intellectually envisaged, a subjective 
necessity involved in the very nature of Parabrahman. We have seen 
that Parabrahman is visible to us in the form of three subjective con¬ 
ceptions with three corresponding objective conceptions, which are 
the essentialities of His being. But Parabrahman is the Brahman as 
envisaged by the individual self in the act of returning to its source; 
Brahman externalized by His own will in the form of Maya is look¬ 
ing at Himself with the curtains of Maya half-lifted but not yet quite 
thrown back. The forms of Maya have disappeared, but the essen¬ 
tiality stands behind the returning Self at the entrance, of the porch, 
and it is only when he reaches the inner end of the porch that he 
passes utterly out of the control of Maya. And the essentiality of 
Maya is to resolve Existence, Consciousness and Bliss which are 
really one, into three, the Unity appearing as a Trinity and the sin¬ 
gle Essentiality immediately breaking up into manifold properties 
or attributes. The Absolute Brahman at the inner entrance is the 
bright triune Parabrahman, absolute also, but cognizable; at the 
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threshold of the porch He is Parabrahman envisaging Maya, and 
the next step carries Him into Maya, where Duality begins, Pu- 
rusha differentiates from Prakriti, Spirit from Matter, Force from 
Energy, Ego from Non-Ego; and as the descent into phenomena 
deepens, single Purusha differentiates itself into multitudinous re¬ 
ceptacles, single Prakriti into innumerable forms. This is the law 
of Maya. 

But the first step, speaking in the terms of pure intellect, is the 
envisaging of the Essentiality as possessing Its three subjective and 
three objective properties, — Existence; Consciousness; Bliss: 
Truth; Knowledge; Infinity. The moment this happens, by inevitable 
necessity, the opposite attributes, Nothingness, Non-Sentience, Pain, 
present themselves as inseparable shadows of the three substanc¬ 
es, and with them come the objective triad, Falsehood, Ignorance, 
Limitation; Limitation necessitates Divisibility, Divisibility neces¬ 
sitates Time and Space; Time and Space necessitate Causality; Cau¬ 
sality, the source from which definite phenomena arise, necessitates 
Change. All the fundamental laws of Duality have sprung into be¬ 
ing, necessitated in a moment by the appearance of Saguna Brahman, 
the Unqualified Infinite become Qualified. They do not really or 
ultimately exist, because they are inconsistent with the absolute na¬ 
ture of Parabrahman, for even in the sphere of phenomena we can 
rise to the truth that annihilation is an illusion and only form is de¬ 
stroyed; nothingness is an impossibility, and the Eternal cannot per¬ 
ish; nor can He become non-sentient in whose being sentience and 
non-sentience are one; nor can He feel pain who is infinite and with¬ 
out limitation. Yet these things, which we know cannot exist, must 
be conceived and therefore have phenomenally an existence and a 
reality in impermanence. For this is the paradox of Maya and her 
works that we cannot say they exist, because they are in reality im¬ 
possible, and we cannot say they do not exist, because we must con¬ 
ceive them subjectively and, knowledge being now turned outward, 
envisage them objectively. 

Surely this is to land ourselves in a metaphysical morass! 
But the key of the tangle is always in our hands; — it is to 
remember that Parabrahman is Himself only the aspect of the 
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indefinable Absolute who is beyond Science and Nescience, Ex¬ 
istence and Non-existence, Limitation and Infinity, and His six¬ 
fold attributes are not really six but one, not really attributes of 
Brahman, but in their unity Brahman Himself. It is only when we 
conceive of them as attributes that we are driven to regard An¬ 
nihilation, Non-sentience and Limitation and their correspond- 
ings subjective or objective, as realities. But we are driven so 
to conceive them by something datelessly inherent in the infinite 
Will to live, in Brahman Himself. To leave for a moment the dif¬ 
ficult language of metaphysics which on this dizzy verge of in¬ 
finity, eludes and bewilders our giddy understanding and to use 
the trenchant symbolic style of the Upanishads, Parabrahman is 
the luminous shadow of the Absolute projected in Itself by Itself, 
and Maya is similarly the dark shadow projected by the Abso¬ 
lute in Parabrahman; both are real because eternal, but sheer 
reality is neither the light nor the darkness but the Thing-in-itself 
which they not merely like phenomena represent, but which in an 
inexplicable way they are. This, then, is Maya in its subjective 
relation to Parabrahman. 

In phenomena Maya becomes objectivised in a hundred elusive 
forms, amid whose complex variety we long strive vainly to find the 
one supreme clue. The old thinkers long followed various of the 
main threads, but none led them to the mysterious starting point of 
her motions. “Then” says the Svetasvatara “they followed after con¬ 
centration of Yoga and saw the Might of the Spirit of the Lord hid¬ 
den deep in the modes of working of its own nature;” Devatmashak- 
ti , the Energy of the Divine Self, Parabrahman, is Maya; and it is in 
another passage stated to have two sides, obverse and reverse, Vi- 
dya and Avidya, Science and Nescience. Nescience eternally tends 
to envelop Science, Science eternally tends to displace Nescience. 
Avidya or Nescience is Parabrahman's power of creating illusions 
or images, things which seem but are not in themselves; Vidya or 
Science is His power of shaking off His own imaginations and re¬ 
turning upon His real and eternal Self. The action and reaction of 
these two great Energies doing work upon each other is the secret 
of Universal activity. The power of Nescience is evident on every 
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plane of existence; for the whole Universe is a series of images. 
The sun rises up in the morning, mounts into the cusp of the blue 
Heavens and descends at evening trailing behind it clouds of glo¬ 
ry as it disappears. Who could doubt this irrefragable, overwhelm¬ 
ingly evidenced fact? Every day, through myriads of years, the eyes 
of millions of men all over the world have borne concurrent and 
unvarying testimony to the truth of these splendid voyagings. Than 
such universal ocular testimony, what evidence can be more con¬ 
clusive? Yet it all turns out to be an image created by Nescience 
in the field of vision. Science comes and undeterred by prison and 
the stake tells us that the sun never voyages through our heavens, 
is indeed millions of miles from our heavens, and it is we who 
move round the Sun, not the Sun round us. Nay those Heavens them¬ 
selves, the blue firmament into which poetry and religion have read 
so much beauty and wonder, is itself only an image, in which Nes¬ 
cience represents our atmosphere to us in the field of vision. The 
light too which streams upon us from our Sun and seems to us to 
fill Space turns out to be no more than an image. Science now freely 
permitted to multiply her amazing paradoxes, forces us at last to 
believe that it is only motion of matter affecting us at a certain pitch 
of vibration with that particular impression on the brain. And so 
she goes on resolving all things into mere images of the great cos¬ 
mic ether which alone is. Of such unsubstantialities is this marvel¬ 
lous fabric of visible things created! Nay, it would even appear 
that the more unsubstantial a thing seems, the nearer it is to ulti¬ 
mate reality. This, which Science proves, says the Vedantist, is 
precisely what is meant by Maya. 

Never dream, however, that Science will end here and that 
we have come to the last of her unveilings. She will yet go on 
and tell us that the cosmic ether itself is only an image, that this 
universe of sensible things and things inferable from sense is only 
a selection of translations from a far vaster universe of forms 
built out of subtler matter than our senses can either show or 
imply to us. And when she has entered into that subtler world 
with fit instruments of observation and analysis, that too she will 
relentlessly resolve into mere images of the subtler ether out of 
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which it is born. Behind that subtler universe also there looms a 
profounder and vaster, but simpler state of existence where there 
is only the undetermined universality of things as yet involved in 
their causes. Here Science must come to her latest dealings with 
matter and show us that this indeterminate universality of things 
is after all only an image of something in our own self. Meanwhile 
with that very self she is busy, continually and potently trying to 
persuade us that all which we believe to be ourselves, all in which 
our Nescience would have us contentedly dwell, is mere imagery 
and form. The animal in us insists that this body is the real Self 
and the satisfaction of its needs our primal duty; but Science (of 
whom Prof. Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe is not the conclud¬ 
ing utterance) bids us beware of identifying our Self with a mere 
mass of primitive animal forms associated together by an aggre¬ 
gating nucleus of vital impulses; this surely is not the reality of 
Shakespeare and Newton, Buddha and St Francis! Then in those 
vital impulses we seek the bedrock of our being. But these too 
Science resolves into a delusion or image created by Nescience; 
for in reality these vital impulses have no existence by themselves 
but are merely the link established between that material aggrega¬ 
tion of animal forms and something within us which we call Mind. 
Mind too she will not permit us long to mistake for anything more 
than an image created by the interaction of sensations and response 
to sensations between the material aggregation of the body and 
something that governs and informs the material system. This gov¬ 
erning power in its action upon mind reveals itself in the discrim¬ 
inating, selecting, ordering and purposeful entity called by Vedanta 
the Buddhi, of which reason is only one aspect, intellect only one 
image. Buddhi also turns out eventually to be no entity, only an 
image, and Science must end by showing us that body, vitality, mind, 
buddhi are all images of what Philosophy calls Ananda, the pleas¬ 
ure of existence or Will to live; and she reveals to us at last that 
although this Will divides itself into innumerable forms which 
represent themselves as individual selves, yet all these are im¬ 
ages of one great Cosmic Will to live, just as all material forms 
are merely images of one great undifferentiated Universality of 
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cosmic matter, causal ether, if we so choose to describe it. That Will 
is Purusha, that Universality is Prakriti; and both are but images of 
Parabrahman. 

So, very briefly and inadequately stated in some of its main prin¬ 
ciples, runs the Vedantic theory of Maya, for which analytic Science 
is, without quite knowing it, multiplying a stupendous mass of evi¬ 
dence. Every fresh certainty which this Science adds, swells the mass, 
and it is only where she is incomplete and therefore should be agnos¬ 
tic, that Vedanta finds no assistance from her analysis. The comple¬ 
tion of Science means the final conquest over Nescience and the un¬ 
veiling of Maya. 


Chapter VI 
Maya; the Energy 
of the Absolute 

Maya then is the fundamental fact in the Universe, her dualis- 
tic system of balanced pairs of opposites is a necessity of intellec¬ 
tual conception; but the possibility of her existence as an inherent 
energy in the Absolute, outside phenomena, has yet to be established. 
So long as Science is incomplete and Yoga a secret discipline for 
the few, the insistent questions of the metaphysician can never be 
ignored, nor his method grow obsolete. The confident and even ar¬ 
rogant attempt of experimental Science to monopolise the kingdom 
of Mind, to the exclusion of the metaphysical and all other meth¬ 
ods, was a rash and premature aggression, — rash because pre¬ 
mature; successful at first its victorious usurping onrush is begin¬ 
ning to stagger and fail, even to lose hold on positions once thought 
to be permanently secured. The slow resurgence of metaphysics 
has already begun. Certainly, no metaphysic can be admissible 
which does not take count of the standards and undoubted results 
of Science; but until experimental analysis has solved the whole 
mystery of the Universe, not by speculation through logic (a meth¬ 
od stolen from metaphysics with which Science has no business) 
but by experimental proof and hypotheses checked and confirmed 
by experimental proof, leaving no phenomenon unaccounted 
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for and no fact ignored, — until then metaphysics must reign 
where analytic experiment leaves a void. Vedanta, though it bas¬ 
es itself chiefly on the subjective experimental methods of Yoga 
and admits no metaphysical hypothesis as valid which is not in 
agreement with its results, is yet willing to submit its own con¬ 
clusions to the tests of metaphysical logic. The Vedantic Yogin 
shrinks at present, because of certain moral scruples, from di¬ 
vulging his arcana to the crowd, but he recognises that so long 
as he refuses, he has no right to evade the inquisition of the 
metaphysical logician. Atharvan and Svetasvatara having spo¬ 
ken, Shankara and Ramanuja must be allowed their arena of ver¬ 
bal discussion. 

The metaphysical question involved turns upon the nature of 
Avidya, Nescience, and its possibility in Parabrahman who is, af¬ 
ter all, absolute, — Absolute Consciousness and therefore Absolute 
Knowledge. It is not sound to say that Parabrahman envisaging 
Maya, becomes capable of Avidya; for envisagement of Maya is 
simply a metaphorical expression for Avidya itself. Neither can the 
Vedantist take refuge in the theologian's evasion of reason by an 
appeal to lawless Omnipotence, to the Credo quia Impossibile. 
The Eternal is undoubtedly in His own nature free and unlimited, 
but, as undoubtedly, He has deliberately bound Himself in His 
relation to phenomena by certain fundamental principles; He has 
willed that certain things shall not and cannot be, and to use a hu¬ 
man parallel He is like a King who having promulgated a certain 
code is as much bound by his own laws as the meanest subject, or 
like a poet whose imaginations in themselves free, are limited by 
laws the moment they begin to take shape. We may say, theoreti¬ 
cally, that God being Omnipotent can create something out of noth¬ 
ing, but so long as no single clear instance can be given of a some¬ 
thing created out of nothing, the rule of ex nihilo nihil fit remains 
an universal and fundamental law and to suppose that God has 
based the Universe on a violation of a fundamental law of the 
Universe, is to kick Reason out of the house and slam the door 
against her return. Similarly, if the coexistence of Avidya with 
Vidya in the same field and as it were interpenetrating each other, is 
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against the Law, it does by that very fact become impossible and the 
theory of Maya will then be proved an error; no appeal to Omnipo¬ 
tence will save it. 

The objection to Avidya may be stated thus that Absolute 
Knowledge cannot at the same time not know, cannot imagine a 
thing to be real which is not real; for such imagination involves 
an element of self-deception, and self-deception is not possible in 
the Absolute. But is it really a law of consciousness — for there 
lies the point — that things can in no sense be at the same time real 
and unreal, that you cannot by any possibility imagine things to be 
real which at the same time you know perfectly well to be unreal? 
The dualist objector may contend that this impossibility is a law 
of consciousness. The Vedantin replies at once, Negatur, your state¬ 
ment is refuted by a host of examples; it is inconsistent with uni¬ 
versal experience. The most utter and avowed unrealities can be 
and are firmly imagined as realities, seen as realities, sensed as 
realities, conceived as realities without the mind for a moment 
admitting that they are indeed real. The mirage of the desert we 
know after a time to be unreal, but even then we see and firmly 
image it as a reality, admire the green beauty of those trees and 
pant for the cool shining delight of those waters. We see dreams 
and dreams are unrealities, and yet some of them at least are at the 
same time not positive unrealities, for they image, and sometimes 
very exactly, events which have happened, are happening or will 
happen in the future. We see the juggler throw a rope in the air, 
climb up it, kill the boy who has preceded him and throw down 
his bleeding limbs piecemeal on the earth; every detail and circum¬ 
stance of the unreal event corresponding to the event as it would 
have been, were it real; we do not imagine it to be unreal while it 
lasts, and we cannot so imagine it; for the visualisation is too clear 
and consistent, the feelings it awakes in us are too vivid, and yet 
all the time we perfectly well know that no such thing is happen¬ 
ing. Instances of this sort are not easily numbered. 

But these are distant, unimmediate things, and for some of them 
the evidence may not be considered ample. Let us come nearer 
to our daily life. We see a stone and we note its properties 
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of solidity and immobility, nor can we by any persuasion be in¬ 
duced to imagine it as anything else but solid and immobile; and 
we are right, for it is both: and yet we know that its immobility and 
solidity are not real, that it is, and to a vision sensible of the in¬ 
finitesimal would appear, a world of the most active motion, of 
myriads of atoms with spaces between them. Again, if there is one 
thing that is real to me, it is this, that I am vertical and upright, 
whatever the people at the Antipodes may be and that I walk in all 
directions horizontally along the earth; and yet alas! I know that I 
am in reality not vertical but nearer the horizontal, walking often 
vertically up and down the earth, like a fly on the wall. I know it 
perfectly, yet if I were constantly to translate my knowledge into 
imagination, a padded room in Bedlam would soon be the only 
place for me. This is indeed the singular and amazing law of our 
consciousness that it is perfectly capable of holding two contra¬ 
dictory conceptions at the same time and with equal strength. We 
accept the knowledge which Science places at our disposal, but 
we perpetually act upon the images which Nescience creates. I 
know that the sun does not rise or set, does not move round the 
earth, does not sail through the heavens marking the time of day as 
it proceeds, but in my daily life I act precisely on the supposition 
that this unreality really happens; I hourly and momently conceive 
it and firmly image it as real and sometimes regulate on it my every 
movement. The eternal belligerents, Science and Nescience, have 
come in this matter of the sun's motion, as in so many others, to 
a working compromise. To me as an untrammelled Will to live 
who by the subtle intellectual part of me, can wander through Eter¬ 
nity and place myself as a spectator in the centre of the sun or 
even outside the material Universe the better to observe its mo¬ 
tions, the phenomenon of the earth's movement round the sun is 
the reality, and even Nescience consents that I shall work on it 
as an acknowledged fact in the operations of pure intellect; but 
to me as a trammelled body unable to leave the earth and bound 
down in my daily life to the ministry of my senses, the phenom¬ 
enon of the sun's movement round the earth is the reality and to 
translate my intellectual knowledge into the stuff of my daily 
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imaginations would be intolerably inconvenient; it would take my 
secure resting-place, the earth, from under my feet and make hav¬ 
oc of my life in sensation; even Science therefore consents that I 
shall work on the evidence of my senses as an acknowledged fact 
in my material life of earth-bounded existence. In this duplicity 
of standpoint we see as in a glass darkly some image of the man¬ 
ner in which the Absolute wills to be phenomenally conditioned; 
at once knows perfectly what is, yet chooses to image what is not, 
having infinite Science, yet makes room for self-limiting Nesci¬ 
ence. It is not necessary to labour the point, or to range through 
all scientific knowledge for instances; in the light of modern 
knowledge the objection to the coexistence of Vidya and Avidya 
cannot stand; it is a perpetual fact in the daily economy of Con¬ 
sciousness. 

Yes, it may be argued, but this does not establish it as anything 
more than a possibility in regard to the Absolute. A state of things true 
throughout the range of phenomenal existence, may cease to operate 
at the point where phenomena themselves cease. The possibility, how¬ 
ever, once granted, Vedanta is entitled to put forward Maya as the 
one successful explanation yet advanced of this manifold existence; 
first, because Maya does explain the whole of existence metaphys¬ 
ically and is at the same time an universal, scientifically observa¬ 
ble fact ranging through the whole Universe and fundamentally 
present in every operation of Consciousness; secondly, because it 
does transcend phenomena as well as inform them, it has its abso¬ 
lute as well as its conditioned state and is therefore not only possi¬ 
ble in the Absolute but must be the Absolute Himself in manifesta¬ 
tion; and thirdly, because no other possible explanation can logically 
contain both the truth of sheer transcendent Absoluteness of the 
Brahman and the palpable, imperative existence of the phenomenal 
Universe. 4 Illogical theories, theories which part company with rea¬ 
son, theories which, instead of basing themselves in observed laws, 


4 Of course I am not prepared, in these limits, to develop the final argument; that 
would imply a detailed examination of all metaphysical systems, which would be in 
itself the labour of a lifetime. 
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take their stand in the void, may be had in plenty. Maya is no the¬ 
ory but a fact; no mere result of logic or speculation, but of care¬ 
ful observation, and yet unassailable by logic and unsurpassable 
by speculation. 

One of the most remarkable manifestations of Avidya in human 
consciousness, presenting in its nature and laws of working a close 
analogy to its parent is the power of imagination, — the power of 
bodying forth images which may either be reabsorbed into the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness which gave them forth or outlast it. Of the latter 
kind poetical creation is a salient example. At a certain time in a 
certain country one named Shakespeare created a new world by the 
force of his Avidya, his faculty of imagining what is not. That world 
is as real and unreal today as it was when Shakespeare created it 
or in more accurate Vedantic language asrijata, loosed it forth from 
the causal world within him. Within the limits of that world lago is 
real to Othello, Othello to Desdemona, and all are real to any and 
every consciousness which can for a time abstract itself from this 
world [of] its self-created surroundings and enter the world of 
Shakespeare. We are aware of them, observe them, grow in knowl¬ 
edge about them, see them act, hear them speak, feel for their griefs 
and sorrows; and even when we return to our own world, they do 
not always leave us, but sometimes come with us and influence our 
actions. The astonishing power of poetical creation towards 
moulding life and history, has not yet been sufficiently observed; 
yet it was after all Achilles, the swift-footed son of Peleus, who 
thundered through Asia at the head of his legions, dragged Batis 
at his chariot-wheels and hurled the Iranian to his fall, — Achil¬ 
les, the son of Peleus, who never lived except as an image, — nay, 
does not omniscient learning tell us, that even his creator never 
lived, or was only a haphazard assortment of poets who somehow 
got themselves collectively nicknamed Homer! Yet these images, 
which we envisage as real and confess by our words, thoughts, 
feelings, and sometimes even by our actions to be real, are, all the 
time and we know them perfectly well to be as mythical as the 
dream, the mirage and the juggler on his rope. There is no Oth¬ 
ello, no lago, no Desdemona but all these are merely varieties 
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of name and form, not of Shakespeare, but in which Shakespeare 
is immanent and which still exist merely because Shakespeare is 
immanent in them. Nevertheless he who best succeeds in imag¬ 
ing forth these children of illusion, this strange harmonic Maya, 
is ever adjudged by us to be the best poet, Creator or Maker, even 
though others may link words more sweetly together or dovetail 
incidents more deftly. The parallel between this work of imagi¬ 
nation and the creation of phenomena and no less between the 
relation of the author to his creatures and the relation of the Con¬ 
ditioned Brahman to His creatures is astonishingly close in most 
of their details no less than in their general nature. Observe for 
instance that in all that multitude of figures vicious and virtuous, 
wise and foolish, he their creator who gave them forth, their Self 
and reality without whom they cannot exist, is unaffected by their 
crimes and virtues, irresponsible and free. The Lord [sentence 
left incomplete ] 

What then? Is this analogy anything more than poetic fancy, or is 
not after all, the whole idea of Brahman and Maya itself a mere poet¬ 
ic fancy? Perhaps, but not more fanciful or unreal, in that case, than 
the Universe itself and its motions; for the principle and working of 
the two are identical. 

Let us ask ourselves, what it is that has happened when a great 
work of creation takes place and how it is that Shakespeare's crea¬ 
tures are still living to us, now that Shakespeare himself is dead and 
turned to clay. Singular indeed that Shakespeare's creations should 
be immortal and Shakespeare himself a mere shortlived conglom¬ 
eration of protoplasmic cells! We notice first that Shakespeare's dra¬ 
matic creatures are only a selection or anthology from among the 
teeming images which peopled that wonderful mind; there were 
thousands of pictures in that gallery which were never produced for 
the admiration of the ages. This is a truth to which every creator 
whether he use stone or colour or words for his thought-symbols will 
bear emphatic testimony. There was therefore a subtler and vaster 
world in Shakespeare than the world we know him to have bodied 
forth into tangible material of literature. Secondly we note that all 
these imaginations already existed in Shakespeare unmanifested 
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and unformed before they took shape and body; for certainly they 
did not come from outside. Shakespeare took his materials from 
this legend or that play, this chronicle or that history? His frame¬ 
work possibly, but not his creations; Hamlet did not come from the 
legend or the play, nor Cassius or King Henry from the history or 
the chronicle. No, Shakespeare contained in himself all his crea¬ 
tures, and therefore transcended and exceeded them; he was and 
is more than they or even than their sum and total; for they are 
merely limited manifestations of him under the conditions of time 
and space, and he would have been the same Shakespeare, even if 
we had not a scene or a line of him to know him by; only the world 
of imagination would have remained latent in him instead of man¬ 
ifest, avyakta instead of vyakta. Once manifest, his creatures are 
preserved immortally, not by print or manuscript, for the Veda has 
survived thousands of years without print or manuscript, — but, 
by words, shall we say? no, for words or sounds are only the phys¬ 
ical substance, the atoms out of which their shapes are built, and 
can be entirely rearranged, — by translation, for example — with¬ 
out our losing Othello and Desdemona, just as the indwelling soul 
can take a new body without being necessarily changed by the 
transmigration. Othello and Desdemona are embodied in sounds 
or words, but thought is their finer and immortal substance. It is 
the subtler world of thought in Shakespeare from which they have 
been selected and bodied forth in sounds, and into the world of 
thought they originally proceeded from a reservoir of life deeper 
than thought itself, from an ocean of being which our analysis has 
not yet fathomed. 

Now, let us translate these facts into the conceptions of 
Vedanta. Parabrahman self-limited in the name and form of 
Shakespeare, dwells deepest in him invisible to consciousness, 
as the unmanifest world of that something more elemental than 
thought (may it not be causal, elemental Will?), in which Shake¬ 
speare's imaginations lie as yet unformed and undifferentiated; 
then he comes to a surface of consciousness visible to Shake¬ 
speare as the inwardly manifest world of subtle matter or 
thought in which those imaginations take subtle thought-shapes 
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and throng; finally, he rises to a surface of consciousness visi¬ 
ble to others besides Shakespeare as the outwardly manifest 
world, manifest in sound, in which a select number of these im¬ 
aginations are revealed to universal view. These mighty images 
live immortally in our minds because Parabrahman in Shake¬ 
speare is the same as Parabrahman in ourselves; and because 
Shakespeare's thought is, therefore, water of the same etheric 
ocean as that which flows through our brains. Thought, in fact, 
is one, although to be revealed to us, it has to be bodied forth and 
take separate shapes in sound forms which we are accustomed 
to perceive and understand. Brahman-Brahma as Thought Crea¬ 
tive in Shakespeare brings them forth, Brahman-Vishnu as 
Thought Preservative in us maintains them, Brahman-Rudra as 
Thought Destructive or Oblivion will one day destroy them; but 
in all these operations Brahman is one, Thought is one, even as 
all the Oceans are one. Shakespeare's world is in every way a 
parable of ours. There is, however, a distinction — Shakespeare 
could not body forth his images into forms palpable in gross 
matter either because, as other religions believe, that power is 
denied to man, [or] because, as Vedantism suggests, mankind has 
not risen as yet to that pitch of creative force. 

There is one class of phenomena however in which this defect 
of identity between individual Imagination and universal Avidya 
seems to be filled up. The mind can create under certain circumstanc¬ 
es images surviving its own dissolution or departure, which do take 
some kind of form in gross matter or at least matter palpable to the 
gross senses. For the phenomena of apparition there is an accumu¬ 
lating mass of evidence. Orthodox Science prefers to ignore the ev¬ 
idence, declines to believe that a prima facie case has been made 
out for investigation and shuts the gate on farther knowledge with a 
triple polysyllabic key, mysticism, coincidence, hallucination. Nev¬ 
ertheless, investigated or not, the phenomena persist in occurring! 
Hauntings, for example, for which there are only scattered indica¬ 
tions in Europe, are in India, owing to the more strenuous psychical 
force and more subtle psychical sensitiveness of our physical 
organisation, fairly common. In these hauntings we have a signal 
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instance of the triumph of imagination. In the majority of cases they 
are images created by dying or doomed men in their agony which 
survive the creator, some of them visible, some audible, some both 
visible and audible, and in rare cases in an unearthly, insufficient, 
but by no means inefficient manner, palpable. The process of their 
creation is in essence the same as attends the creation of poetry or 
the creation of the world; it is tapas or tapasya, — not penance as 
English scholars will strangely insist on translating it, but HEAT, a 
tremendous concentration of will, which sets the whole being in a 
flame, masses all the faculties in closed ranks and hurls them furi¬ 
ously on a single objective. By tapas the world was created; by 
tapas, says the Moondaca, creative Brahman is piled up, chiyate, 
gathered and intensified; by tapas the rush of inspiration is effect¬ 
ed. This tapas may be on the material plane associated with pur¬ 
pose or entirely dissociated from purpose. In the case of intense 
horror or grief, fierce agony or terrible excitement on the verge of 
death it is totally dissociated from any material purpose, it is what 
would be ordinarily called involuntary, but it receives from its or¬ 
igin an intensity so unparalleled as to create living images of itself 
which remain and act long after the source has been dissolved or 
stilled by death. Such is the ultimate power of imagination, though 
at present it cannot be fully used on the material plane except in a 
random, fortuitous and totally unpurposed manner. 

In the manner of its working, then, Imagination is a careful¬ 
ly executed replica of Avidya; and if other marks of her essen¬ 
tial identity with Avidya are needed, they can be found. Both are, 
for instance, preponderatingly purposeless. The workings of im¬ 
agination are often totally dissociated, on the material plane at 
least, from any intelligible purpose and though it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the latent part of our consciousness which works below 
the surface, may have sometimes a purpose of which the super¬ 
ficial part is not aware, yet in the most ordinary workings of 
Imagination, an absolute purposelessness is surely evident. Cer¬ 
tainly, if not purposelessness there is colossal waste. A few hun¬ 
dreds of images were selected from Shakespeare's mind for a 
definite artistic purpose, but the thousands that never found verbal 
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expression, many of them with as splendid potentialities as those 
which did materialize in Hamlet and Macbeth seem to have risen 
and perished without any useful purpose. The same wastefulness 
is shown by Nature in her works; how many millions of lives does 
she not shower forth that a few may be selected for the purposes 
of evolution! Yet when she chooses to work economically and with 
set purpose, she like Imagination can become a scrupulous miser 
of effort and show herself possessed of a magical swiftness and 
sureness in shaping the means to the end. Neither Nature nor Im¬ 
agination, therefore, can be supposed to be blind, random energies 
proceeding from an ungoverned force and ideological only by ac¬ 
cident. Their operations are obviously guided by an Intelligence 
as perfectly capable, when it so wills, of purposing, planning, fit¬ 
ting its means to its ends, economising its materials and labour as 
any intelligent and careful workman in these days of science and 
method. We need therefore some explanation why this great uni¬ 
versal Intelligence should not be, as a careful workman, always, 
not occasionally, economical of its materials and labour. Is not the 
truth this that Nature is not universally and in all her works teleo¬ 
logical, that purpose is only one minor part of existence more con¬ 
centrated than most and therefore more intense and triumphant, 
while for the greater part of her universal operation we must find 
another explanation than the teleological? or rather [one that] will 
at once contain and exceed the teleological? If it had only been 
Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Edison, Beethoven, Napoleon, Scho¬ 
penhauer, the creators in poetry, art, science, music, life or thought, 
who possessed imagination, we might then have found an use for 
their unused imaginations in the greater preparatory richness they 
gave to the soil from which a few exquisite flowers were to spring. 
The explanation might not be a good one, little more indeed than a 
poetical fancy, but it could have passed for want of a better. But 
every human being possesses the divine faculty, more or less de¬ 
veloped; every mind is a teeming world of imaginations; and in¬ 
deed, imagination for imagination the opium-smoker's is more 
vivid, fertile and gorgeous than Shakespeare's. Yet hardly in one 
case out of a thousand are these imaginations of use to the world 
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or anything but a practical hindrance or at best a purposeless pas¬ 
time to the dreamer. Imagination is a fundamental energy of con¬ 
sciousness, and this marvellous, indomitable energy works on 
without caring whether she is put to use or misuse or no use at all; 
she exists merely for the sake of delight in her own existence. Here 
I think we touch bottom. Imagination is outside purpose, sometimes 
above, sometimes below it, sometimes united with it, because she 
is an inherent energy not of some great teleological Master-Work¬ 
man, but of Ananda, the Bliss of existence or Will to live, and be¬ 
yond this delight in existence she has no reason for being. In the 
same way Maya, the infinite creative energy which peoples the 
phenomenal Universe, is really some force inherent in the infinite 
Will to be; and it is for this reason that her operations seem so 
wasteful from the standpoint of utilitarian economy; for she cares 
nothing about utilitarianism or economy and is only obeying her 
fundamental impulse towards phenomenal existence, conscious¬ 
ness, and the pleasure of conscious existence. So far as she has a 
purpose, it is this, and all the teleologic element in Nature has sim¬ 
ply this end, to find more perfect surroundings or more exquisite 
means or wider opportunities or a grander gust and scope for the 
pleasure of conscious phenomenal existence. Yet the deepest bliss 
is after all that which she left and to which she will return, not the 
broken and pain-bounded bliss of finite life, but the perfect and 
infinite Bliss of transcendent undivided and illimitable conscious¬ 
ness. She seeks for a while to find perfect bliss by finite means 
and in finite things, the heaven of the socialist or anarchist, the 
heaven of the artist, the heaven of knowledge, the heaven of 
thought, or a heaven in some other world; but one day she realises 
that great truth, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” and to 
that after all she returns. This is Maya. 

One metaphysical test remains to be satisfied before we 
can be sure that Avidya and Vidya, the outcurve and incurve of 
Maya, go back to something eternally existent in the Absolute 
and are not created by phenomenal causes. If inherent in the 
Absolute, Maya must culminate in conceptions that are them¬ 
selves absolute, infinite and unconditioned. Vidya tapers off into 
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infinity in the conceptions, SAT or Pure Existence, CHIT or Pure 
Consciousness, ANANDA or Pure Bliss; Avidya rises at her apex into 
ASAT, Nothingness, ACHETANAM, Non-sentience, NIRANAN- 
DAM, Blisslessness or Misery. Nothingness and Non-sentience are 
certainly absolute conceptions, infinite and unconditioned; but the third 
term of the negative Trinity gives us pause. Absolute pain, blank infi¬ 
nite unconditioned and unrelieved Misery is a conception which Rea¬ 
son shies at and Consciousness refuses, violently refuses to admit as 
a possibility. A cypher if you like to make metaphysical calculations 
with, but by itself sheer nought, nowhere discoverable as existing or 
capable of existence. Yet if infinite misery could be, it would in the 
very act of being merge into Nothingness, it would lose its name in 
the very moment of becoming absolute. As a metaphysical conception 
we may then admit Absolute Blisslessness as a valid third term of the 
negative Trinity, not as a real or possible state, for no one of the three 
is a real or possible state. The unreality comes home to us most in the 
third term, just as reality comes home to us most in the third term of 
the positive Trinity, because Bliss and its negative blisslessness ap¬ 
peal to us on the material plane vividly and sensibly; the others touch 
us more indirectly, on the psychic and causal planes. Yet the Nothing¬ 
ness of nothingness is taught us by Science, and the unreality of non¬ 
sentience will become clear when the nature of sentience is better 
understood. 

It will be said that the escape from pleasure as well as pain is 
after all the common goal of Buddhism and Vedanta. True, escape 
from limited pleasure which involves pain, escape from pain which 
is nothing but the limitation of pleasure. Both really seek absolute 
absence of limitation which is not a negative condition, but a posi¬ 
tive, infinity and its unspeakable, unmixed bliss; their escape from 
individuality does not lead them into nothingness, but into infinite 
existence, their escape from sensation does not purpose the annihila¬ 
tion of sentience but pure absolute consciousness as its goal. Not 
ASAD ACHETANAM NIRANANDAM, but SACCHIDANAN- 
DAM is the great Reality to which Jivatman rises to envisage, the 
TAT or sole Thing-in-itself to whom by the force of Vidya he tends 
ever to return. 
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Chapter VII 
The Triple Brahman 

Parabrahman is now on the way to phenomenal manifestation; 
the Absolute Shakespeare of Existence, the infinite Kavi, Thinker 
and Poet, is, by the mere existence of the eternal creative force 
Maya, about to shadow forth a world of living realities out of 
Himself which have yet no independent existence. He becomes 
phenomenally a Creator and Container of the Universe, though 
really He is what He ever was, absolute and unchanged. To under¬ 
stand why and how the Universe appears what it is, we have de¬ 
liberately to abandon our scientific standpoint of transcendental 
knowledge and speaking the language of Nescience, represent the 
Absolute as limiting Itself, the One becoming the Many, the pure 
ultra-Spiritual unrefming Itself into the mental and material. We are 
like the modern astrologer who, knowing perfectly well that the 
earth moves round the sun, must yet persist in speaking of the Sun 
as moving and standing in this part of the heavens or that other, 
because he has to do with the relative positions of the Sun and 
planets with regard to men living in the earth and not with the ul¬ 
timate astronomical realities. 

From this point of view we have to begin with a dualism of 
the thing and its shadow, Purusha and Prakriti, commonly called 
spirit and matter. Properly speaking, the distinction is illusory, 
since there is nothing which is exclusively spirit or exclusively 
matter, nor can the Universe be strictly parcelled out between 
these; from the point of view of Reality spirit and matter are not 
different but the same. We may say, if we like, that the entire 
Universe is matter and spirit does not exist; we may say, if we 
like, that the entire Universe is spirit and matter does not exist. 
In either case we are merely multiplying words without counsel, 
ignoring the patent fact visible throughout the Universe that both 
spirit and matter exist and are indissolubly welded, precisely 
because they are simply one thing viewed from two sides. The 
distinction between them is one of the primary dualisms and a 
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first result of the great Ignorance. Maya works out in name and 
form as material; Maya works out in the conceiver of name and 
form as spiritual. Purusha is the great principle or force whose 
presence is necessary to awake creative energy and send it out 
working into and on shapes of matter. For this reason Purusha is 
the name usually applied to the Conditioned Brahman in His man¬ 
ifestations; but it is always well to remember that the Primal Ex¬ 
istence turned towards manifestation has a double aspect, Male and 
Female, positive and negative; He is the origin of the birth of things 
and He is the receptacle of the birth and it is to the Male aspect of 
Himself that the word Purusha predominatingly applies. The im¬ 
age often applied to these relations is that of the man casting his 
seed into the woman; his duty is merely to originate the seed and 
deposit it, but it is the woman's duty to cherish the seed, develop 
it, bring it forth and start it on its career of manifested life. The 
seed, says the Upanishad, is the self of the Male, it is spirit, and 
being cast into the Female, Prakriti, it becomes one with her and 
therefore does her no hurt; spirit takes the shaping appearance of 
matter and does not break up the appearances of matter, but devel¬ 
ops under their law. The Man and the Woman, universal Adam and 
Eve, are really one and each is incomplete without the other, bar¬ 
ren without the other, inactive without the other. Purusha the Male, 
God, is that side of the One which gives the impulse towards phe¬ 
nomenal existence; Prakriti the Female, Nature, is that side which 
is and evolves the material of phenomenal existence; both of them 
are therefore unborn and eternal. The Male is Purusha, he who 
lurks in the Wide; the Female is Prakriti, the working of the Male, 
and sometimes called Rayi, the universal movement emanating 
from the quiescent Male. Purusha is therefore imaged as the En- 
joyer, Prakriti as the enjoyed; Purusha as the Witness, Prakriti as 
the phenomena he witnesses; Purusha as the getter or father of 
things, Prakriti as their bearer or mother. And there are many oth¬ 
er images the Upanishad employs, Purusha, for instance, symbol¬ 
ising Himself in the Sun, the father of life, and Prakriti in the Earth, 
the bearer of life. It is necessary thus clearly to define Purusha from 
the first in order to avoid confusion in endeavouring to grasp the 
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development of Maya as the Upanishads describe it. 

Parabrahman in the course of evolving phenomena enters into 
three states or conditions which are called in one passage his three 
habitations and, by a still more suggestive figure, his three states 
of dream. The first condition is called avyakta, the state previous 
to manifestation, in which all things are involved, but in which 
nothing is expressed or imaged, the state of ideality, undifferenti¬ 
ated but pregnant of differentiation, just as the seed is pregnant of 
the bark, sap, pith, fibre, leaf, fruit and flower and all else that 
unites to make the conception of a tree; just as the protoplasm is 
pregnant of all the extraordinary variations of animal life. It is, in 
its objective aspect, the seed-state of things. The objective possi¬ 
bility, and indeed necessity of such a condition of the whole Uni¬ 
verse, cannot be denied; for this is the invariable method of de¬ 
velopment which the operations of Nature show to us. Evolution 
does not mean that out of protoplasm as a material so many organ¬ 
isms have been created or added by an outside power, but that they 
have been developed out of the protoplasm; and if developed, they 
were already there existent, and have been manifested by some 
power dwelling and working in the protoplasm itself. But open up 
the protoplasm, as you will, you will not find in it the rudiments 
of the organs and organisms it will hereafter develop. So also 
though the protoplasm and everything else is evolved out of ether, 
yet no symptom of them would yield themselves up to an analyti¬ 
cal research into ether. The organs and organisms are in the pro¬ 
toplasm, the leaf, flower, fruit in the seed and all forms in the ether 
from which they evolve, in an undifferentiated condition and there¬ 
fore defy the method of analysis which is confined to the discov¬ 
ery of differences. This is the state called involution. So also ether 
itself, gross or subtle, and all that evolves from ether is involved 
in Avyakta; they are present but they can never be discovered there 
because there [they] are undifferentiated. Plato's world of ideas 
is a confused attempt to arrive at this condition of things, confused 
because it unites two incompatible things, the conditions of Avyakta 
and those of the next state presided over by Hiranyagarbha. 

The question then arises, what is the subjective aspect of 
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Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta? The organs and organisms are 
evolved out of protoplasm and forms out of ether by a power which 
resides and works in them, and that power must be intelligent con¬ 
sciousness unmanifested; must , because it is obviously a power 
that can plan, arrange and suit means to ends; must because other¬ 
wise the law of subtler involving grosser cannot obtain. If matter 
is all, then from the point of view of matter, the gross is more real 
because more palpable than the subtle and unreality cannot develop 
reality; it is intelligent consciousness and nothing else we know 
of that not only has the power of containing at one and the same 
time the gross and the subtle, but does consistently proceed in its 
method of creation or evolution from vagueness to precision, from 
no-form to form and from simple form to complex form. If the dis¬ 
coveries of Science mean anything and are not a chaos, an illusion 
or a chimaera, they can only mean the existence of an intelligent 
consciousness present and working in all things. Parabrahman 
therefore is present subjectively even in the condition of Avyakta 
no less than in the other conditions as intelligent consciousness and 
therefore as bliss. 

For the rest, we are driven to the use of metaphors, and 
since metaphors must be used, one will do as well as another, 
for none can be entirely applicable. Let us then image Avyakta 
as an egg, the golden egg of the Puranas, full of the waters of 
undifferentiated existence and divided into two halves, the up¬ 
per or luminous half filled with the upper waters of subjective 
ideation, the lower or tenebrous half with the lower waters of 
objective ideation. In the upper half Purusha is concealed as the 
final cause of things; it is there that is formed the idea of un¬ 
differentiated, eternal, infinite, universal Spirit. In the lower 
half he is concealed as Prakriti, the material cause of things; it 
is there that is formed the idea of undifferentiated, eternal, in¬ 
finite, universal matter, with the implications Time, Space and 
Causality involved in its infinity. It is represented mythologi¬ 
cally by Vishnu on the causal Ocean sitting on the hood of Anan- 
ta, the infinite snake whose endless folds are Time, and are also 
Space and are also Causality, these three being fundamentally 
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one, — a Trinity. In the upper half Parabrahman is still utterly 
Himself, but with a Janus face, one side contemplating the Ab¬ 
solute Reality which He is, the other envisaging Maya, looking 
on the endless procession of her works not yet as a reality, but 
as a phantasmagoria. In the lower half, if we may use a daring 
metaphor, Parabrahman forgets Himself. He is subjectively in the 
state corresponding to utter sleep or trance from which when a 
man awakes he can only realise that he was and that he was in a 
state of bliss resulting from the complete absence of limitation; 
that he was conscious in that state, follows from his realisation 
of blissful existence, but the consciousness is not a part of his 
realisation. This concealment of Consciousness is a character¬ 
istic of the seed-state of things and it is what is meant by saying 
that when Parabrahman enters into matter as Prakriti, He forgets 
Himself. 

Of such a condition, the realisations of consciousness do not re¬ 
turn to us, we can have no particular information. The Yogin passes 
through it on his way to the Eternal, but he hastens to this goal and 
does not linger in it; not only so, but absorption in this stage is greatly 
dreaded except as a temporary necessity; for if the soul finally leaves 
the body in that condition, it must recommence the cycle of evolu¬ 
tion all over again; for it has identified itself with the seed state of 
things and must follow the nature of Avyakta which is to start on the 
motions of Evolution by the regular order of universal manifesta¬ 
tion. This absorption is called the Prakriti laya or absorption in 
Prakriti. The Yogin can enter into this state of complete Nescience 
or Avidya and remain there for centuries, but if by any chance his 
body is preserved and he returns to it, he brings nothing back to the 
store of our knowledge on this side of Avyakta. 

Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta Purusha is known as Pra- 
jna, the Master of Prajna, Eternal Wisdom or Providence, for it 
is here that He orders and marshals before Himself like a great 
poet planning a wonderful masterpiece in his mind, the eternal 
laws of existence and the unending procession of the worlds. 
Vidya and Avidya are here perfectly balanced, the former still 
and quiescent though comprehensive, the latter not yet at active 
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work, waiting for the command, Let there be darkness. And then the 
veil of darkness, Vidya seems to be in abeyance, and from the distur¬ 
bance of the balance results inequality; then out of the darkness Eter¬ 
nal Wisdom streams forth to its task of creation and Hiranyagarbha, 
the Golden Child, is born. 



An Incomplete Work of 
Vedantic Exegesis 


Book II 

The Nature of God 
Chapter I 

The view of cosmic evolution which has been set forth in the first book 
of this exegesis, 1 may seem deficient to the ordinary religious con¬ 
sciousness which is limited and enslaved by its creeds and to which 
its particular way of worship is a master and not a servant, because 
it leaves no room for a “Personal” God. The idea of a Personal God 
is, however, a contradiction in terms. God is Universal, he is Omni¬ 
present, Infinite, not subject to limits. This all religions confess, but 
the next moment they nullify their confession by assuming in Him a 
Personality. The Universal cannot be personal, the Omnipresent can¬ 
not be excluded from any thing or creature in the world He univer¬ 
sally pervades and possesses. The moment we attribute certain qual¬ 
ities to God, we limit Him and create a double principle in the world. 
Yet no religion 2 

Brahman, we have seen, is the Universal Consciousness which Is and 
delights in Being; impersonal, infinite, eternal, omnipresent, sole- 
existing, the One than whom there is no other, and all things and crea¬ 
tures have only a phenomenal existence [in] Brahman and by Brah¬ 
man. 


In the Vedantic theory of this Universe and its view of the 
nature of the Brahman and Its relations to the phenomena that 
make up this Universe, there is one initial paradox from which the 


1 This first book was not written or has not survived. — Ed. 

2 After this incomplete sentence, the rest of the notebook page was left 
blank. — Ed. 
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whole Vedantic philosophy, religion and ethics take their start. We 
have seen that in existence as we see it there is Something that is 
eternal, immutable and one, to which we give the name of Brah¬ 
man, amidst an infinite deal that is transient, mutable and multi¬ 
fold. Brahman as the eternal, immutable and one, is not manifest 
but latent; It supports, contains and pervades the changing and 
unstable Universe and gives it eternity as a whole in spite [of the] 
transience of its parts, unity as a whole in spite of the multiplicity 
of its parts, immutability as a whole in spite of the mutability of 
its parts. Without It the persistence of the Universe would be in¬ 
explicable, but itself is not visible, nameable or definable except 
as Sacchidanandam, absolute and therefore unnameable and inde¬ 
finable self-existence, self-awareness, self-bliss. But when we ask 
what is it then which is mutable, transient, multiple, and whether 
this is something other than and different from Brahman, we get the 
reply that this also is Brahman and that there can be nothing other 
than Brahman, because Brahman is the One without a second, 
ekamevadwitiyam. This one, eternal, immutable became the many 
who are transient and mutable, but this becoming is not real, only 
phenomenal. Just as all objects and substances are phenomena of 
and in the single, eternal and unchanging ether, so are all existences 
animate or inanimate, corporeal, psychical or spiritual phenome¬ 
na of and in Brahman. This phenomenal change of the One into the 
Many, the Eternal into the perishable, the Immutable into the ever- 
changing, is a supreme paradox but a paradox which all scientific 
investigation shows to be the one fundamental fact of the Universe. 
Science considers the One eternal and permanent reality to be eter¬ 
nal Matter, Vedanta for reasons already stated holds it to be eter¬ 
nal Consciousness of which Spirit-Matter are in phenomena the 
positive-negative aspects. This Brahman, this Sacchidanandam, 
this eternal Consciousness unknowable, unnameable and indefin¬ 
able, which reason cannot analyse, nor imagination put into any 
shape, nor the mind and senses draw within their jurisdiction, is 
the Transcendent Reality which alone truly exists. The sole exist¬ 
ence of this Turiya Brahman or Transcendent Eternal Conscious¬ 
ness is the basis of the Adwaita philosophy. 
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But where in all this is there any room for religion, for the 
spirit of man, for any idea of God? Who is the Lord, Isha, Ma- 
heshwar, Vishnu, Rudra, Indra, the Lord of the Illusion, the Ruler, 
the Mighty One of which all the Upanishads speak? Who is this 
triple Prajna-Hiranyagarbha-Virat? Who is this twofold Purusha- 
Prakriti, God and Nature, without which the existence of the phe¬ 
nomenal world and consciousness in matter would not be intelli¬ 
gible or conceivable? To whom does the Bhakti of the Bhakta, to 
whom do the works of the Karmayogin direct themselves? Why and 
Whom do men worship? What is it to which the human self rises 
in Yoga? The answer is that this also is Brahman, — Brahman not 
in His absolute Self but in relation to the infinite play of multiplic¬ 
ity, mobility, mortality which He has phenomenally created for His 
own delight on the surface of His really eternal immutable and 
single existence. Above is the eternal surge, the innumerable laugh¬ 
ters of the million-crested, multitudinous, ever-marching, ever- 
shifting wilderness of waves; below is the silent, motionless, un¬ 
changing rest of the Ocean's immeasurable and unvisited depths. 
The rest and immobility is the Sea, and the mutable stir and mo¬ 
tion of the waves is also the Sea, and as the Sea is to its waves, 
so is Brahman to His creation. What is the relation of the Sea of 
Brahman to its waves? Brahman is the One Self and all the rest, 
innumerable souls of creatures and innumerable forms of things are 
His Maya, illusions which cannot be eternal and therefore cannot 
be true, because there is only One Eternal; the One Self is real, all 
else is unreal and ends. This is Adwaita. But even though Brah¬ 
man be the One Self, He has become Many by His own Iccha or 
Will and the exercise of His Will is not for a moment or limited 
by time and space or subject to fatigue, but for ever. He is eter¬ 
nal and therefore His Iccha is eternal and the Many Selves which 
live in Him by His Iccha are eternal and do not perish, for they 
also being really Brahman the Self are indistinguishable from 
Him in nature and though their bodies, mind-forms and all else 
may perish, cannot themselves perish. He may draw them into 
Himself in utter communion, but He can also release them again 
into separate communion, and this is actually what happens. All 
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else is transient and changes and passes, but the Self that is One and 
the Self that is Many are both of them real and eternal; and still they 
are One Self. This is Visishtadwaita. This eternity of the One Self 
and eternity of the Many-Selves shows that both are real without be¬ 
ginning and without end and the difference between them is there¬ 
fore without beginning and end. The One is true and the Many are 
true, and the One is not and cannot be the Many, though the Many 
live in and for the One. This is Dwaita. The only tests to which we 
can subject these three interpretations of the relation between the One 
and the Many, all of which are equally logical and therefore equal¬ 
ly valid to the reason, are the statements of the Upanishads and the 
Gita and the experiences of Yoga when the Jivatman or individual 
Self is in direct communion with the Paramatman or Supreme Uni¬ 
versal Self and aware therefore of its real relations to Him. The 
supreme experience of Yoga is undoubtedly the state of complete 
identification in Sacchidananda in which the Jivatman becomes 
purely self-existent, self-aware and self-joyous and phenomenal 
existence no longer is. Adwaita, therefore, is true according to the 
experience of Yoga. On the other hand the Jivatman can come out of 
this state and return into phenomenal existence, and there is also 
another Yogic state in which it is doubly conscious of its reality apart 
from the world and its reality in the world or can see the Universe 
at will in itself or outside itself possessing and enjoying it as an 
omniscient, omnipotent, all-seeing, all-hearing, all-conscious Be¬ 
ing; Visishtadwaita therefore is also true. Finally, there is the state 
in which the Jivatman is entirely aware only of itself and the Para¬ 
matman and lives in a state of exalted love and adoration of the Eter¬ 
nal Being; and without this state 3 

To put the individual Self in intimate relation with the Eternal is the 
aim of Hindu life, its religion, its polity, its ethics. Morality is not 
for its own sake, nor for the pleasures of virtue, nor for any re¬ 
ward here or in another life, nor for the sake of society; these 


3 This sentence was not completed; the rest of this notebook page and the 
next were left blank. — Ed. 
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are false aims and false sanctions. Its true aim is a preparation and 
purification of the soul to fit it for the presence of God. The sense- 
obscured, limited and desire-driven individual self must raise it¬ 
self out of the dark pit of sense-obsession into the clear air of the 
spirit, must disembarrass itself of servile bondage to bodily, emo¬ 
tional and intellectual selfishness and assume the freedom and 
royalty of universal love and beneficence, must expand itself from 
the narrow, petty, inefficient ego till it becomes commensurate with 
the infinite, all-powerful, omnipresent Self of All; then is its aim 
of existence attained, then is its pilgrimage ended. This may be 
done by realising the Eternal in oneself by knowledge, by realis¬ 
ing oneself in Him by Love as God the Beloved, or by realising 
Him as the Lord of all in His universe and all its creatures by works. 
This realisation is the true crown of any ethical system. Lor wheth¬ 
er we hold the aim of morality to be the placing of oneself in har¬ 
mony with eternal laws, or the fulfilment of man's nature, or the 
natural evolution of man in the direction of his highest faculties, 
Hinduism will not object but it insists that the Law with which 
man must put himself into relation is the Eternal in the universe, 
that in this permanent and stable Truth man's nature fulfils itself 
out of the transient seemings of his daily existence and that to this 
goal his evolution moves. This consummation may be reached by 
ethical means through a certain manner of action and a certain 
spirit in action which is the essence of Karmamarga, the Way of 
Works, one of the three ways by which the spirit of man may see, 
embrace and become God. The first law of Karmamarga is to give 
up the natural desire for the fruits of our works and surrender all 
we do, think, feel and are into the keeping of the Eternal, and the 
second is to identify ourself with all creatures in the Universe 
both individually and collectively, realising our larger Self in 
others. These two laws of action together make what is called 
Karmayoga or the putting of ourselves into relation with that 
which is Eternal by means of and in our works. Before, then, we 
can understand what Karmayoga is, we must understand entirely 
and utterly what is this Eternal Being with whom we must put 
ourselves in relation and what are His relations with our self, 
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with the phenomena of the Universe and with the creatures that 
people it. The Vedantic knowledge of Brahman, the Vedantic Cos¬ 
mogony, the Vedantic explanation of the coexistence of Brahman 
with the Universe, the Eternal with the Transient, the Transcendent 
with the Phenomenal, the One with the Many, are what we have 
first to study. 


Chapter II 

The Brahman in His Universe 

Three verses of the Isha Upanishad describe directly the Brah¬ 
man and His relations with the Universe, the [fourth] and [fifth:] 

anejad ekam manaso javiyo nainad devci apnuvcin purvam arsat 
tad dhdvato'nydn atyeti tisthat tasminn apo matarisvd dadhati. 
tad ejati tannaijati tad dure tadvantike 
tad antar asya sarvasya tad u sarvasydsya bdhyatah. 

and the [eighth:] 

sa paryagdcchukram akayam avranam asndviram 

suddham apdpaviddham 

kavir manisi paribhuh svayambhur yathdtathyato'rthdn 

vyadadhdcchdsvatibhyah samabhyah. 

We may for the present postpone the minuter consideration of the 
last verse and proceed on the basis of the earlier two alone. 

The first conclusion of Vedanta is that the Brahman in this shift¬ 
ing, multifold, mutable Universe is One, stable and unmoving, there¬ 
fore permanent and unchanging. 


* * * 

The second conclusion of Vedanta is that Brahman pervades this 
Universe and possesses it. 
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The third conclusion of Vedanta is that Brahman which pervades, 
possesses, causes and governs the world is the same as the Absolute 
Transcendental Existence of which metaphysics speaks. Of this Tran¬ 
scendental Existence Vedanta always speaks in the neuter as Tat, that 
or it; of the Eternal Will which pervades and governs the Universe it 
speaks in the masculine as sa , He. But in the [fourth] verse we find 
that to Tat are attributed that universal action and pervasiveness which 
is properly only attributable to sa, the Eternal and Universal Will; the 
identification of the two could not be more complete. It is yet more 
strikingly brought out in the [eighth] verse where the description of 
the cosmical action of Brahman begins with sa but the negative at¬ 
tributes of this masculine subject immediately following are in the 
neuter as appropriate only to the Conditionless Brahman and those that 
follow later on and apply to the Universal Will revert to the mascu¬ 
line, — all without any break in the sentence. 


* * * 

The fourth conclusion of the Vedanta is that Brahman [is] not only 
the Absolute Transcendental Self, not only the One, Stable Immuta¬ 
ble Reality in the phenomenal Universe, not only pervades, possess¬ 
es, causes and governs it as an Eternal Universal Will, but contains 
and in a figurative sense is it as its condition, continent, material cause 
and informing force. Tasminnapo mdtarisvd dadhdti. It is in this in¬ 
finitely motionless etc. 



Book III 

Brahman in the individual Self 


Chapter I 

We have now ascertained in some detail the nature of the Ve- 
dantic Cosmogony and have some idea of the relations of Brah¬ 
man to His universe; but to us human beings, the crown and last 
glorious evolution of conscious phenomenal existence in psycho¬ 
physical matter, the real question of interest is not a knowledge 
of the nature of the Universe for its own sake, but a knowledge 
of our selves. yvcoBi asanxov, Know thyself, is still and always the 
supreme command for humanity, and if we seek to know the uni¬ 
verse, it is because that knowledge is necessary to the more impor¬ 
tant knowledge of ourselves. Science has adopted a different view; 
looking only at man as a separate bodily organism it fairly enough 
regards the Universe as more important than man and seeks to study 
its laws for their own sake. But still it remains true that humanity 
persists in its claim and that only those discoveries of the physicist, 
the zoologist and the chemist have been really fruitful which have 
helped man practically to master physical nature or to understand 
the laws of his own life and progress. Whatever moralist or philos¬ 
opher may say, Yajnavalkya's great dictum remains true that what¬ 
ever man thinks or feels or does he thinks, feels and does not for 
any other purpose or creature but for the sake of his Self. The su¬ 
preme question therefore yet remains imperfectly answered, “So 
much then for Brahman and the Universe; but what of the things we 
have cherished so long, what of religion, what of God, what of the 
human soul?” To some extent the answer to this question has been 
foreshadowed, but before we get our foundations right for the 
structure of a higher ethical conception of life and conduct, we must 
probe to the core in comparison with the current and longstanding 
ideas on the subject the nature of the Supreme Being as set forth 
by the Vedanta and His relations to the individual self in man which 
are the chief preoccupation of religion. We may postpone till later 
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the question whether ethics can or cannot be satisfactorily based on a 
materialistic interpretation of the world and nonreligious sanctions and aims. 

A question of the first importance arises at once, how far does 
the Vedanta sanction the ordinary ideas of God as a Personal Ac¬ 
tive Being with definite qualities which is all the average religion¬ 
ist understands by the Divine Idea? Whether we regard him with 
the Jews as a God of Power and Might and Wrath and Justice, or 
with the Moslems as God the Judge and Governor and Manager of 
the world or with the early Christians as a God of Love, yet all 
agree in regarding Him as a Person, definable, imaginable, limit¬ 
ed in His Nature by certain qualities though not limited in His 
Powers, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent and yet by a myste¬ 
rious paradox quite separate from His creatures and His world. He 
creates, judges, punishes, rewards, favours, condemns, loves, 
hates, is pleased, is angry, for all the world like a man of unlimit¬ 
ed powers, and is indeed a Superior Man, a shadow of man's soul 
thrown out on the huge background of the Universe. The intellec¬ 
tual and moral difficulties of this conception are well-known. An 
Omnipotent God of Love, in spite of all glosses, remains incon¬ 
sistent with the anguish and misery, the red slaughter and colossal 
sum of torture and multitudinous suffering which pervades this 
world and is the condition of its continuance; an Omnipotent God 
of Justice who created and caused sin, yet punishes man for falling 
into the traps He has Himself set, is an infinite and huge incon¬ 
sistency, an insane contradiction in terms; a God of wrath, a jeal¬ 
ous God, who favours and punishes according to His caprice, 
fumes over insults and preens Himself at the sound of praise is 
much lower than the better sort of men and, as an inferior, unwor¬ 
thy of the adoration of the saints. An omnipresent God cannot be 
separate from His world, an infinite God cannot be limited in 
Time or Space or qualities. Intellectually the whole concept be¬ 
comes incredible. Science, Philosophy, the great creeds which 
have set Knowledge as the means of salvation, have always been 
charged with atheism because they deny these conceptions of the 
Divine Nature. Science and Philosophy and Knowledge take 
their revenge by undermining the faith of the believers in the ordinary 
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religions through an exposure of the crude and semi-savage nature of 
the ideas which religion has woven together into a bizarre texture of 
clumsy paradoxes and dignified with the name of God. They show 
triumphantly that the ordinary conceptions of God when analysed are 
incredible to the intellect, unsatisfactory and sometimes revolting to 
the moral sense and, if they succeed in one or two cases in satisfying 
the heart, succeed only by magnificently ignoring the claims of the 
reason. They find it an easy task to show that the attempts of theolo¬ 
gians to reconcile the difficulties they have created are childish to the 
trained reason and can find no acceptance with any honest and can¬ 
did intellect. Theology in vain denies the right of reason to speak in 
matters of spiritual truth, and demands that the incredible should be 
believed. Reason is too high a faculty to be with impunity denied its 
rights. In thus destroying the unsatisfactory intellectual conceptions with 
which it has been sought to bring the Eternal Being into the province 
of the reasoning powers, the core and essence of popular religion which 
is true and necessary to humanity is discredited along with its imper¬ 
fect coverings; materialism establishes itself for a while as the human 
creed and the intellect of man holds despotic empire for a while at the 
expense of his heart and his ethical instincts, until Nature revenges it¬ 
self and saves the perishing soul of mankind by flooding the world with 
a religious belief which seeks to satisfy the heart and the ethical in¬ 
stincts only and mocks at and tramples upon the claims of the intel¬ 
lect. In this unnatural duel between faculties which should work har¬ 
moniously for our development, the internal peace and progress of the 
human self is marred and stunted. Much that has been gained is re¬ 
peatedly being lost and has to be recovered with great difficulty and 
not always in its entirety. 

If reason unaided could solve the enigma of the world, it 
would be a different matter. But the reason is able only to form 
at the best an intellectually possible or logically consistent 
conception of the Eternal in the Universe; it is not able to 
bring Him home to the human consciousness and relate the 
human soul to Him as it should be related if He exists. For nothing is 
more certain than this that if a universal and eternal Consciousness 
exists, the life and development of the human soul must be towards It 
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and governed by the law of Its nature; and a philosophy which cannot 
determine these relations so as to bring light and help to humanity in 
its long road is merely an intellectual plaything and might just as well 
have been kept as a private amusement when minds of a ratiocinative 
turn meet in the lecture-room or the study. Philosophy can see clearly 
that the Universe can be explicable only in the terms of the Eternal 
Consciousness by which it exists. Either God is the material universe 
in which case the name is a mere convenient abstraction like the ma¬ 
terialist's “Nature”, or He is the Self within the Universe. If the Self, 
then He is either transcendent and beyond phenomena and the phe¬ 
nomenal Universe can only be Maya, an imagination in the Universal 
Mind, or else He is involved in phenomena, Consciousness His soul, 
the Universe His form, Consciousness the witnessing and inspiring 
Force, the Universe the work or Energy of the Consciousness. But 
whichever of these possibilities be the truth, Knowledge is not 
complete if it stops with this single conception and does not pro¬ 
ceed to the practical consequences of the conception. If the uni¬ 
verse is Maya, what of the human soul? Is that also Maya, a phe¬ 
nomenon like the rest which disappears with the dissolution of 
the body or is it permanent and identical with the Eternal Con¬ 
sciousness? If permanent, why then has it confused itself with 
phenomena and how does it escape from the bondage of this con¬ 
fusion? On the other hand if He is involved in phenomena, what 
is the relation of the human consciousness to the Eternal? Are our 
souls parts of Him or manifestations or emanations? And if so do 
they return into Him at the dissolution of the body or do they 
persist? And if they persist, what is their ultimate goal? Do they 
remain by individuality separated from Him for ever even after 
the end of phenomena or are both the Universe and the individu¬ 
al soul eternal? Or is the individual soul only phenomenally dif¬ 
ferent from the eternal, and the phenomenal difference termina¬ 
ble at the pleasure of the Eternal or by the will of the individual Ego? 
What are the present relations of the self to the Eternal? What are sin and 
virtue? pleasure and pain? What are we to do with our emotions, desires, 
imaginations? Has the Eternal Consciousness any direct action on the 
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phenomenal Universe and, if so, how is He different from the popular 
conception of God? 

These are the questions which Philosophy has to answer, and in 
answering them the great difficulty it has to meet is its inability to find 
any better sanction for its conclusions than the play of speculative logic 
or to evolve anything better than a speculative system of metaphysics 
which may satisfy the argumentative faculty of the mind but cannot sat¬ 
isfy the reason of the heart or find its way to a mastery of that inner self 
in man which controls his life. Religion, however imperfect, has the se¬ 
cret of that mastery; religion can conquer the natural instincts and de¬ 
sires of man, metaphysics can only convince him logically that they ought 
to be conquered — an immense difference. For this reason philoso¬ 
phy has never been able to satisfy any except the intellectual few and 
was even for a time relegated to oblivion by the imperious contempt 
of Science which thought that it had discovered a complete solution 
of the Universe, a truth and a law of life independent of religion and 
yet able to supersede religion in its peculiar province of reaching and 
regulating the sources of conduct and leading mankind in its evolu¬ 
tion. But it has now become increasingly clear that Science has failed 
to substantiate its claims, and that a belief in evolution or the suprem¬ 
acy of physical laws or the subjection of the ephemeral individual to 
the interests of the slightly less ephemeral race is no substitute for a 
belief in Christ or Buddha, for the law of Divine Love or the trust in 
Divine Power and Providence. If Philosophy failed to be an ethical 
control or a spiritual force, Science has failed still more completely, 
and for a very simple reason — the intellect does not control the con¬ 
duct. There is quite another mental force which controls it and which 
turns into motives of action only those intellectual conceptions of which 
it can be got to approve. We arrive therefore at this dilemma that Phi¬ 
losophy and Science can satisfy the reason but cannot satisfy the heart 
or get mastery of the source of conduct; while Religion which satisfies 
the heart and controls conduct, cannot in its average conceptions perma¬ 
nently satisfy the reason and thus exposes itself to gradual loss of empire 
over the mind. 

A religion therefore which claims to be eternal, must not be con¬ 
tent with satisfying the heart and imagination, it must answer to the 
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satisfaction of the intellect the questions with which philosophy is preoc¬ 
cupied. A philosophy which professes to explain the world-problem once 
for all, must not be satisfied with logical consistency and comprehensive¬ 
ness; it must l ik e Science base its conclusions not merely on speculative 
logic, but on actual observation and its truths must always be capable of 
verification by experiment so that they may be not merely conceivable truth 
but ascertained tmth; it must like religion seize on the heart and imagina¬ 
tion and without sacrificing intellectual convincingness, comprehensive¬ 
ness and accuracy impregnate with itself the springs of human activity; and 
it must have the power of bringing the human self into direct touch with 
the Eternal. The Vedantic religion claims to be the eternal religion because 
it satisfies all these demands. It is intellectually comprehensive in its ex¬ 
planation of all the problems that perplex the human mind; it brings the 
contradictions of the world into harmony by a single luminous law of be¬ 
ing; it has developed in Yoga a process of spiritual experience by which 
its assertions can be tested and confirmed; the law of being it has discov¬ 
ered seizes not only on the intellect but on the deepest emotions of man 
and calls into activity his highest ethical instincts; and its whole aim and 
end is to bring the individual self into a perfect and intimate union with the 
Eternal. 

Chapter II 

[This chapter was not written .] 

The Religion of Vedanta 

If it were asked by anyone what is this multitudinous, shifting, ex¬ 
panding, apparently amorphous or at all events multimorphous sea of 


religious thought, feeling, philosophy, spiritual experience we call Hindu¬ 
ism, what it is characteristically and essentially, we might answer in one 



word, the religion of Vedanta. And if it were asked what are the Hindus 
with their unique and persistent difference from all other races, we might 
again answer, the children of Vedanta. For at the root of all that we Hin¬ 
dus have done, thought and said through these thousands of years of our 
race-history, behind all we are and seek to be, there lies concealed, the 
fount of our philosophies, the bedrock of our religions, the kernel of our 
thought, the explanation of our ethics and society, the summary of our 
civilisation, the rivet of our nationality, this one marvellous inheritance of 
ours, the Vedanta. Nor is it only to Hindu streams that this great source 
has given of its life-giving waters. Buddhism, the teacher of one third of 
humanity, drank from its inspiration. Christianity, the offspring of Buddhism, 
derived its ethics and esoteric teaching at second-hand from the same 
source. Through Persia Vedanta put its stamp on Judaism, through Juda¬ 
ism, Christianity and Sufism on Islam, through Buddha on Confucianism, 
through Christ and mediaeval mysticism and Catholic ceremonial, through 
Greek and German philosophy, through Sanscrit learning and [sentence 
left incomplete ] 

Evolution in the Vedantic View 

We must not however pass from this idea, 1 as it is easy to pass, 
into another which is only a popular error, — that evolution is the 
object of existence. Evolution is not an universal law, it is a par¬ 
ticular process, nor as a process has it any very wide applicabil¬ 
ity. Some would affirm that every particle of matter in the universe 



is bound to evolve life, mind, an individualised soul, a finally trium¬ 
phant spirit. The idea is exhilarating, but impossible. There is no such 
rigid law, no such self-driven and unintelligent destiny in things. In the 
conceptions of the Upanishads Brahman in the world is not only Pra- 
jna, but Ishwara. He is not subject to law, but uses process. It is only 
the individual soul in a state of ignorance on which process seems to 
impose itself as law. Brahman on the other hand has an omnipotent 
power of selection and limitation. He is not bound to develop self- 
conscious individuality in every particle of matter, nor has He any 
object in such a colossal and monotonous application of one particu¬ 
lar movement of things. He has nothing to gain by evolving, nothing to 
lose by not evolving. For to Him all being is only a play of His univer¬ 
sal self-consciousness, the will so to exist the only reason of this ex¬ 
istence and its own pleasurability its only object in existence. In that 
play He takes an equal delight in all. He is sama in ananda — an equal 
delight in the evolved state, the unevolved and the evolving. He is equal 
also in Being; when He has evolved Himself in the perfect man. He is 
no more than He already was in the leaf and clod. To suppose that all 
existence has one compelling purpose of growth, of progress, of con¬ 
summation is to be guilty of the Western error and misunderstand the 
nature of being. Existence is already consummate, all change and va¬ 
riety in it is for delight, not for a gain or a development. The Vedantist 
cannot admit that anything is really developed in the sense of something 
new emerging into existence by whatever combination or accident which 
had no previous being. Nasato vidyate bhavah. That which was not can¬ 
not come into existence. The play of Brahman is not in its real nature an 
evolution, but a manifestation, it is not an adding of something that was 
wanting or a developing of something that was non-existent, but merely a 


1 It is not known what “idea” Sri Aurobindo is referring to here, or wheth¬ 
er the writing in which he discussed it has survived. — Ed. 
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manifesting of something that was hidden. We are already what we shall 
become. That which is still future in matter, is present in spirit. 

We say, then, in the Vedanta that if the human form appears on 
earth or the tree grows out of the seed, it is because the human form 
already exists in the seed that is cast into the womb and the form 
and nature of the tree already exists in the seed that is cast into the 
earth. If there were not this preexistence as idea or implied form in 
the seed, there would be no reason why any seed should bring forth 
according to its kind. The form does not indeed exist sensibly in the 
form of consciousness which we see as matter, but in the conscious¬ 
ness itself it is there, and therefore there is a predisposition in the 
matter to produce that form and no other, which is much more than 
tendency, which amounts to a necessity. But how came this precon¬ 
ception into unintelligent matter? The question itself is erroneous in 
form; for matter is not unintelligent, but itself a movement of con¬ 
ceiving Spirit. This conceiving Spirit which in man conceives the idea 
of human form, being one in the mind of the man, in his life principle, 
in every particle of his body, stamps that conception on the life prin¬ 
ciple so that it becomes very grain of it, stamps it on the material 
part so that it becomes very grain of it, so that when the seed is cast 
into the woman, it enters full of the conception, impregnated with it 
in the whole totality of its being. We can see how this works in 
man; we know how the mental conceptions of the father and 
mother work powerfully to shape body, life and temperament 
of the son. But we do not perceive how this works in the tree, 
because we are accustomed to dissociate from the tree all idea 
of mind and even of life. We therefore talk vaguely of the 
law of Nature that the tree shall produce according to its kind without 
understanding why such a law should exist. Vedanta tells us that the 
process in the tree is the same as in man, except that mind not being 
active and self-conscious cannot produce those variations of delicate 
possibility which are possible in the human being. The supramental con¬ 
ceiving Spirit stamps, through unconscious mind, on the life principle 
in the tree and on all matter in the tree the conception of its nature and 
kind so that the seed falls into earth with every atom of its being full of 
that secret conception and every moment of the tree's growth is pre- 
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sided over by the same fixed idea. Not only in thinking man and living 
tree but in substances in which life and mind are inactive, this con¬ 
ceiving Spirit presides and determines its law and form. So 'rthan 
vyadadhach chhaswatibhyah samabhyah. 

We must not for a moment imagine that Brahman of the Upan¬ 
ishads is either an extracosmic God entering into a cosmos exter¬ 
nal to Him or that last refuge of the dualising intellect, an imma¬ 
nent God. When Brahman the conceiving Spirit is said to be in life 
and mind and matter, it is only as the poet is said to be in his own 
thought and creations; as a man muses in his mind, as the river 
pours forward in swirls and currents. It would be easy, by quot¬ 
ing isolated texts from the Upanishads, to establish on them any 
system whatever; for the sages of the Upanishads have made it their 
business to see Brahman in many aspects, from many standpoints, 
to record all the most important fundamental experiences which the 
soul has when it comes into contact with the All, the Eternal. This 
they did with the greater freedom because they knew that in the 
fundamental truth of this All and Eternal, the most varied and even 
contradictory experiences found their harmony and their relative 
truth and necessity to each other. The Upanishads are Pantheistic, 
because they consider the whole universe to be Brahman, yet not 
Pantheistic because they regard Brahman as transcendental, exceed¬ 
ing the universe and in his final truth other than phenomena. They 
are Theistic because they consider Brahman as God and Lord of His 
universe, immanent in it, containing it, governing and arranging it; 
yet not Theistic because they regard the world also as God, containing 
Hi mself and dwelling in Himself. They are polytheistic because they 
acknowledge the existence, power and adorability of Surya-Agni, 
Indra and a host of other deities; yet not polytheistic, because they 
regard them as only powers and names and personalities of the one 
Brahman. Thus it is possible for the Isha Upanishad to open with 
the idea of the indwelling God, Isha vasyam jagat, to continue with 
the idea of the containing Brahman, Tasminn apo Matariswa dadha- 
ti, and at the same time to assert the world, the jagat, also as Brah¬ 
man, Tad ejati, sa paryagat. That this catholicity was not born of in¬ 
coherence of thinking is evident from the deliberate and precise ni- 
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cety [of] statement both in the Gita and the Upanishad. The Gita 
continually dwells on God in all things, yet it says Naham teshu te 
mayi, “I am not in them, they are in me”; and again it says God is 
Bhutabhrit not bhutastha, and yet na cha matsthani bhutani pashya 
me yogam aishwaram. “I bear up creatures in myself, I do not dwell 
in them; they exist in me, and yet they do not exist in me; behold my 
divine Yoga.” The Upanishads similarly dwell on the coexistence of 
contradictory attributes in Brahman, nirguno guni, anejad ekam 
manaso javiyo, tadejati tannaijati. All this is perfectly intelligible and 
reconcilable, provided we never lose sight of the key word, the mas¬ 
ter thought of the Upanishads, that Brahman is not a Being with fixed 
attributes, but absolute Being beyond attributes yet, being absolute, 
capable of all, and the world a phenomenal arrangement of attributes 
in Intelligent Being, arranged not logically and on a principle of mu¬ 
tual exclusion, but harmoniously on a principle of mutual balancing 
and reconciliation. God's immanence and God's extramanence, God's 
identity with things and God's transcendence of things, God's per¬ 
sonality and God's impersonality, God's mercy and God's cruelty and 
so on through all possible pairs of opposites, all possible multiplic¬ 
ity of aspects, are but the two sides of the same coin, are but differ¬ 
ent views of the same scene and incompatible or inharmonious to 
our ideas only so long as we do not see the entire entity, whole vi¬ 
sion. 

In Himself therefore God has arranged all objects accord¬ 
ing to their nature from years sempiternal. He has fixed from the 
beginning the relations of his movements in matter, mind and life. The 
principle of diversity in unity governs all of them. The world is not 
comprised of many substances combining variously into many forms, 
— like the elements of the chemist, which now turn out not to be el¬ 
ements, — nor yet of many substances composing by fusion one sub¬ 
stance, — as hydrogen and oxygen seem to compose water, — but is 
always and eternally one substance variously concentrated into many 
elements, innumerable atoms, multitudinous forms. There are not many 
lives composing by their union and fusion or by any other sort of com¬ 
bination one composite life, as pluralistic theories tend to suppose, but 
always and eternally one Life variously active in multitudinous substan- 
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tial bodies. There are not many minds acting upon each other, mutu¬ 
ally penetrative and tending to or consciously seeking unity, as romantic 
theories of being suppose, but always and eternally one mind variously 
intelligent in innumerable embodied vitalities. It is because of this uni¬ 
ty that there is the possibility of contact, interchange, interpenetration 
and recovery of unity by and between substance and substance, life 
and life, mind and mind. The contact and union is the result of one¬ 
ness; the oneness is not the result of contact and union. This world is 
not in its reality a sum of things but one unalterable transcendental 
integer showing itself to us phenomenally as many apparent fractions 
of itself, — fractional appearances simultaneous in manifestation, re¬ 
lated in experience. The mind and sense deal with the fractions, pro¬ 
ceed from the experience of fractions to the whole; necessarily, there¬ 
fore, they arrive at the idea of an eternal sum of things; but this totality 
of sum is merely a mental symbol, necessary to the mind's computa¬ 
tions of existence. When we rise higher, we find ourselves confronted 
with a unity which, is transcendental, an indivisible and incomputable 
totality. That is Parabrahman, the Absolute. All our thoughts, percep¬ 
tions, experiences are merely symbols by which the Absolute is phe¬ 
nomenally represented to the movements of its own Awareness con¬ 
ditioned as matter, life, mind or supermind. 

Just as each of these tattwas, principles of being, movements 
of Chit, conditions of Ananda which we call life, matter, mind, 
are eternally one in themselves embracing a diversity of mere transient 
forms and individual activities which emerge from, abide in and one 
day return into their totality, material form into the substance of the 
pancha bhutas, individual life into the oceanic surge of the world-per¬ 
vading life principle, individual mind, whenever that is dissolved, into 
the secret sukshmatattwa or sea of subtle mind-existence, so also these 
three tattwas and all others that may exist are a diversity embraced in 
an eternal unity — the unity of Brahman. It is Brahman who moves 
densely as the stability of matter, forcefully as the energy of life, elas¬ 
tically in the subtlety of mind. Just as different vibrations in ether pro¬ 
duce the appearances to sense which we call light and sound, so dif¬ 
ferent vibrations in Chit produce the various appearances to Chit which 
we call matter, life and mind. It is all merely the extension of the same 
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principle through stair and higher stair of apparent existence until, 
overcoming all appearances, we come to the still and unvibrating Brah¬ 
man who, as we say in our gross material language, contains it all. The 
Sankhya called this essential vibration the kshobha, disturbance in 
Prakriti, cosmic ripple in Nature. The Vedanta continually speaks of 
the world as a movement. The Isha speaks of things as jagatyam jag- 
at, particular movement in the general movement of conscious Being 
steadily viewed by that Being in His own self-knowledge, atmani at- 
manam atmana, self by self in self. This is the motion and nature of the 
Universe. 

This then is Matter, a particular movement of the Brahman, 
one stream, one ocean of His consciousness fixed in itself as the 
substance of form. This is life, mind; other movements, other such 
streams or oceans active as material of thought and vitality. But 
if they are separate, though one, how is it that they do not flow 
separately — for obviously in some way they meet, they inter¬ 
mingle, they have relations. Life here evolves in body; mind 
here evolves in vitalised substance. It is not enough to say, as 
we have said, that the conception of Brahman is stamped in grain 
of mind, through mind in grain of life, through life in grain of 
matter and so produces particular form. For what we actually start 
with seems to be not life moulding matter, but life evolving out 
of matter or at least in matter. Afterwards, no doubt, its needs and cir¬ 
cumstances react on matter and help to mould it. Even if we suppose the 
first moulding to be only latent life and mind, the primacy of matter has to 
be explained. 

The Means of Realisation 

Vedanta is merely an intellectual assent, without Yoga. The verbal 
revelation of the true relations between the One and the Many, the intel¬ 
lectual acceptance of the revelation and the dogmatic acknowledgement 
of the relations do not lead us beyond metaphysics, and there is no hu¬ 
man pursuit more barren and frivolous than metaphysics practised mere¬ 
ly as an intellectual pastime, a play with words and thoughts, when there 
is no intention of fulfilling thought in life or of moulding our inner state and 
outer activity by the knowledge which we have intellectually accepted. It 
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is only by Yoga that the fu lf i lm ent and moulding of our life and being in the 
type of the true relations between God and the soul can become possi¬ 
ble. Therefore every Upanishad has in it an element of Yoga as well as an 
element of Sankhya, the scientific psychology on which Yoga is founded. 



Vedanta, the perception of the relations between God in Himself and God 
in the world, Sankhya, the scientific, philosophical and psychological anal¬ 
ysis of those relations and Yoga, called also by the Rishis Yajna, their 
practical application in social life, religious worship and individual disci¬ 
pline and self-perfection, is and has always been the whole substance of 
the Hindu religion. Whatever we know of God, that we ought in every 
way to be and live, is almost the only common dogma of all Hindu sects 
and schools of every description. 

If then we know this of God and ourselves that we and He 
are one, So 'ham asmi, but divided by a movement of self- 
awareness which differentiates our forward active movement 
of waking life from the great life behind that knows and embrac¬ 
es all, then to recover that oneness in our waking state becomes 
the supreme aim and meaning of every individual existence. 
Nothing connected only with the movement of division can be 
of any moment to us, neither our bodily life and health, nor our 
family welfare, nor our communal wellbeing compared with this im¬ 
mense self-fulfilment; they can only be of importance as means or 
movements in the self-fulfilment. If, farther, we know that by recover¬ 
ing our secret oneness with God we shall also be at one with the world 
and that hatred, grief, fear, limitation, sickness, mortality, the creations 
of the divided movement, will no longer be able to exercise their yoke 
upon us, then the abandonment of all else, if necessary, for the one 
thing needful, becomes not only the supreme aim and meaning of hu¬ 
man life, but our only true interest. Even if, as is quite probable, we 
cannot in one birth attain to the fullness of this grand result yet it is 
clear that even a little progress towards it must mean an immense 
change in our life and inner experience and be well worth the sacrifice 
and the labour. As the Gita says with force, “A little of this rule of life 
saves man out of his great fear.” If farther a man knows that all man¬ 
kind is intended to attain this consummation, he being one life with that 
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divine movement called humanity, it must also be part of his self-fulfil¬ 
ment to pour whatever fullness of being, knowledge, power or bliss he 
may attain, out on his fellow beings. It is his interest also, for humanity 
being one piece, it is difficult for the individual to attain fullness of life 
here when the race creates for him an atmosphere of darkness, unrest 
and base preoccupation with the cares of a half-intellectualised animal 
existence. So strong has this atmosphere become in the Iron Age, that 
it is the rule for the individual who seeks his own salvation to sever him¬ 
self from life and society and content himself with only the inner realisa¬ 
tion. Modem Hinduism has become, therefore, in all but its strongest 
spirits, absorbed in the idea of an individual salvation. But our Vedic 
forefathers were of a different stuff. They had always their eye on the 
individual in the race. Nothing is more remarkable in the Veda than 
the absolute indifference and even confusion with which the singular 
and plural are used by the Singer, as if “I” and “we” were identical in 
meaning, and the persistence with which the Rishi regards himself as 
a representative soul, as it were, of the visham devayatinam, the peo¬ 
ples in their seeking after the Godhead. We find the same transition in 
the Isha from the singular “pashyami” of the successful representative 
soul realising his oneness with God to the plural asman when he turns to 
pray for the equal purification and felicity of his fellows. Our ideal, there¬ 
fore, is fixed, — to become one with God and lead individually the divine 
life, but also to help others to the divine realisation and prepare, by any 
means, humanity for the kingdom of God on earth, — satyadharma, 
Satyayuga. 

Our means is Yoga. Yoga is not, as the popular mind too often 
conceives, shutting oneself in a room or isolating oneself in a mon¬ 
astery or cave and going through certain fixed mental and bodily 
practices. These are merely particular and specialised types of Yo- 
gic practice. The mental and bodily practices of Rajayoga and 
Hathayoga are exercises of great force and utility, but they are not 
indispensable. Even solitude is not indispensable, and absolute 
solitude limits our means and scope of self-fulfilment. Yoga is the 
application, by whatever means, of Vedanta to life so as to put one¬ 
self in some kind of touch with the high, one, universal and transcend¬ 
ent Existence in us and without us in our progress towards a final unity. 
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All religious worship, sincerely done, all emotional, intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual realisation of that which is higher than ourselves, all steadily practised 
increase of essential power, purity, love or knowledge, all sacrifice and 
self-transcending amounts to some form of Yoga. But Yoga can be done 
with knowledge or without knowledge, with a higher immediate object 
or with a lower immediate object, for a partial higher result or for the full¬ 
est divine perfection and bliss. Yoga without knowledge can never have 
the force of Yoga with knowledge, Yoga with the lower object the force 
of Yoga with the higher object, Yoga for a partial result the force of Yoga 
for the full and perfect result. But even in its lowest, most ignorant or nar¬ 
rowest forms, it is still a step towards God. 

A Fragmentary Chapter for a 

Work on Vedanta 

[.] Each of the great authoritative Upanishads has its own pecu¬ 

liar character and determined province as well as the common starting 
point of thought and supreme truth in the light of which all their knowl¬ 
edge has to be understood. The unity of universal existence in the tran¬ 
scendental Being who alone is manifested here or elsewhere forms their 
common possession and standpoint. 

All thought and experience here rest upon this great enigma of 
a multiplicity that when questioned resolves itself to a unity of sum, 
of nature and of being, of a unity that when observed seems to be a 
mere sum or convention for a collection of multiples. The mind when 
it starts its business of experience in sensation and thought, finds it¬ 
self stumbling about in a forest of details of each of which it becomes 
aware individually by knocking up against it, like a wayfarer in a 
thick and midnight forest stumbling and dashing himself against the 
trees, — by the shock and the touch only he knows of them. Mind 




cannot discriminate and put these details into their place except, imper¬ 
fectly, by the aid of memory — the habit of the [mind] of sensations. 
Like the women imprisoned in the magic forests of the old Tantra the 
mind is a prisoner in the circle of its own sensations wandering round 
and round in that narrow area and always returning to the original source 
of its bondage, — its inability to go beyond its data, the compulsion under 
which it lies of returning to the object it meets merely the image of that 
object as mirrored through the senses and in the mind. It is reason, the 
faculty that can discriminate as objects, that first attempts to deliver mind 
from its bondage by standing apart from the object and its mental re¬ 
flection and judging them in its own terms and by its own measurements 
and not in the terms and measurements of the senses. The knowledge 
which the mind gives is sanjna, awareness not passing beyond contact 
with and response to the thing known, the knowledge which reason 
gives is prajna, awareness placing the object in front of it and stud¬ 
ying it as a thing affecting but yet apart from and unconnected with 
the feelings and needs of that which experiences. Therefore it is, ac¬ 
cording to our philosophy, in buddhi and not in manas that ahanka- 
ra, the discriminative ego-sense is born. Mind like matter has an in¬ 
ert unity of all things in experience born of non-discrimination; the 
perception of an object outside and a sensation within it stand on 
the same footing to sanjna. We must discriminate and reflect, in or¬ 
der to be aware of separate multiplicity as distinguished from a mul¬ 
titude [of] sensations in the unity of our consciousness. Afterwards 
when we rise through reason but above it, to Veda, we recover, 
however rudimentarily, the original unity, but discriminating, know¬ 
ing the tattwa of things, perceiving them to be circumstances not of 
an individual and sense bound [but] of universal and sense delivered 
consciousness. This consummation of knowledge and the ordering 
of life on that knowledge is man's summit of evolution, the business 
for which he is here upon the earth. To climb to it from the animal 
mentality [sentence left incomplete ] 

The first thing that this discriminating reason effects is to put each 
detail in its place and then to arrange the details in groups. It travels from 
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the individual to the group, from the group to the class, from the class 
to the kind, from the kind to the mass. And there until help arrives it has 
to pause. It has done much. It has distinguished each individual tree in 
the magical forest from its neighbour; it has arranged them in groves and 
thickets; it has distinguished and numbered the various species of trees 
and fixed their genus. It has mapped them out collectively and known 
the whole mass as the forest. But it is not yet free. It has not escaped 
from the ensorcelled gyre of the Almighty Magician. It knows every detail 
of its prison, nothing more. It has discovered the vyashti and the samashti; 
it has arrived only at a collective and not at a real unity. It has discovered 
the relations of unit to unit, the units to the smaller group and the smaller 
group to the larger group and the whole to the mass. It has its laws of 
life fixed upon that knowledge, its duties of individual to individual, of 
man to the family, of the man and family to the class, of [all] three to 
the nation, of the nation and its constituents to humanity. It has ordered 
excellently our life in the prison house. But it still travels in the magic 
circle, it is still a prisoner and a [.] It has even discovered one preg¬ 

nant truth that the farther we travel from the many, the nearer we draw 
to the one, the less is the transience, the greater the permanence. The 
family outlasts the individual, the class endures when the single family 
has perished, the kind survives the disappearance of the class, the col¬ 
lective whole endures and outlives all the revolutions of its component 
parts. Therefore a final law and morality is found, the sacrifice and con¬ 
summation of the less in the greater, of the few for the many, — an ev¬ 
olutionary utility, a consummate altruism. And when all is said and done, 
we are still in the prison house. For even the most permanent is here 
transient, the world perishes as inevitably as the midge and the ant and 
to our ranging vision seems hardly mightier in its ultimate reality or the 
importance of its fate. For who has made individual follow individual 
and nation follow nation and world follow world through the brilliant 
mirage of life into the incomprehensible mystery of death; and when all 
is ended, what profit has a man had of all his labour that he has done 
under the sun? 

Reason cannot deliver us. The day of our freedom dawns 
when we transcend reason, not by imagination, which is itself 
only an intellectual faculty, not [by] the intuition even, but by 
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illumination. The intuitive reason can do much for us, can indicate 
to us the higher truth. The intellectual reason can only arrive, as 
we have seen, at a collective unity; it is still bound by its data. The 
intuitive reason first suggests to us a unity which is not collective 
but essential, the Brahman of the Veda 

[.] It is intuitive reason that 

[.] infinity. We [.] its non-ex¬ 

istence to the observing intellect. [None] has ever [travelled] 
beyond the uttermost limit of the stars and assured [himself 
that] there is always a beyond, or lived from all time before 
the stars shone out in the heavens so that he can say, Time 
never began. The imagination can indeed add tract to tract of Space 
and millennium to millennium of Time and, returning tired and 
appalled, say “I at least find no end and infinity is possible.” But still we 
have no proof—there are no data on which we can stand. Infinity re¬ 
mains to the intellect a surmise, a hypothesis, a powerful inference. Rea¬ 
son is essentially a measuring and arranging faculty and can only deal with 
the finite. It is ensorcelled within the limits of the forest. Yet we have an 
intuitive perception of the truth of infinity, not collectively, not as a never 
ending sum of miles or moments but as a thing in itself not dependent on 
that which it contains. We have, if we examine ourselves, other such intu¬ 
itive perceptions, of immortality although we cannot look beyond the black 
wall of death, of freedom although the facts of the world seem to load us 
with chains. 

Are we yet free by the force of this intuitive reason? We can¬ 
not say so, — for this reason that it gives us suggestions, but not 
realisations. It is in its nature what the old psychologists would 
have called smriti, a memory of truth, rather than a perception. 
There is a suggestion to us in ourselves of infinity, of immortal¬ 
ity, of freedom and knowledge in us replies, Yes, I know that to 
be true, though I do not see it, there is something in me that has 
always known it, it is in me like some divine memory. The rea¬ 
son of this movement is that the intuitive reason works in the in¬ 
tellect. It is the memory of freedom coming to the woman in the 
forest which tells her that there is something outside this green 
and leafy, but yet to her dark, fatal and dismal forest of impris- 
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onment, some world of wide and boundless skies where a man can 
move freely doing what he wills, kamachari. And because it works 
in the intellect, its movement can be imitated by the other inhabit¬ 
ants of the intellect, by the brilliancy of imagination, by the fond 
thought that is only the image of our wish. The rationalist is right in 
distrusting intuition although it gave him Newton's theory of gravita¬ 
tion and most of the brilliant beginnings of Science and Free Thought, 
— right, yet not right; right from the standpoint of a scepticism that 
asks for intellectual certainty, wrong from the standpoint of ulti¬ 
mate truth and the imperative needs of humanity. Faith rests upon 
the validity of this faculty of intuitive reason, and faith has been the 
great helper and consoler of humanity in its progress, the indispen¬ 
sable staff on which he supports his thought and his action. But because 
the divine smriti is aped by the voices of desire and fancy, faith has also 
been the parent and perpetuator of many errors. 

It is knowledge that loosens our bonds, that snaps asunder the 
toils of sense and dispels the force of the world-enchantment. In 
order to be free, we must pass from intuition to illumination. We 
must get the direct perception of the knowledge of which intuitive 
reason is the memory. For within us there are unawakened folds 
in folds of conscious experience which we have yet to set in ac¬ 
tion in order to fulfil our nature's possibilities. In these inner realms 
we are sushupta, asleep; but the whole movement of humanity is 
towards the awakening of these centres. Science is in error when 
it imagines that man is from all time and to all time a rational an¬ 
imal and the reason the end and summit of his evolution. Man did 
not begin with reason, neither will he end with it. There are fac¬ 
ulties within us which transcend reason and are asleep to our 
waking consciousness, just as life is asleep in the metal, conscious¬ 
ness in the tree, reason in the animal. Our evolution is not over, 
we have not completed even half of the great journey. And if now 
we are striving to purify the intellect and to carry reason to its 
utmost capacities, it is in order that we may discourage the lower 
movements of passion and desire, self-interest and prejudice and 
dogmatic intolerance which stand in the way of the illumination. 
When the intellectual buddhi is pure by vichara and abhyasa of 
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these things, then it becomes ready to rise up out of the mind into the 
higher levels of consciousness and there lose itself in a much mightier 
movement which because of its greatness and perfection is called in 
the Rigveda mahas and in the Vedanta vijnana. This is what [is] meant 
in the Veda by Saraswati awakening the great ocean. Ravaka nah 
saraswati maho amash chetayati. This is the justification of the demand 
in our own Yoga that desire shall be expelled, the mind stilled, the very 
play of reason and imagination silenced before a man shall attain to 
knowledge, — as the Gita puts it, na kinchid api chintayet. 

The illumination of the vijnana, when it is complete, shows us 
not a collective material unity, a sum of physical units, but a real unity. 
It reveals to us Space, Time and the chain of apparent circumstance 
to be merely conventions and symbols seen in His own being by 
One Seer and dependent purely on a greater transcendental exist¬ 
ence of which they are not separate realities and divisions but the 
manifold expressions of its single Truth. It is this knowledge that 
gives us freedom. We escape from the enchanted forest, we know 
once more the world outside this petty world, see the boundless 
heavens above and breast the wide and circumambient air of our 
infinite existence. The first necessity is to know the One, to be in 
possession of the divine Existence; afterwards we can have all the 
knowledge, joy and power for action that is intended for our souls, 
— for He being known all is known, tasmin vijnate sarvam vijna- 
tam, not at once by any miraculous revelation, but by a progres¬ 
sive illumination or rather an application of the single necessary il¬ 
lumination to God's multiplicity in manifestation, by the movement 
of the mahat and the bhuma, not working from petty details to the 
whole, but from the knowledge of the one to the knowledge of re¬ 
lation and circumstance, by a process of knowledge that is sover¬ 
eign and free, not painful, struggling and bound. This is the central 
truth of Veda and Upanishad and the process by which they have 
been revealed to men. 

This free and great movement of illumination descending from 
above to us below and not like our thought here which climbs pain¬ 
fully up the mountain peaks of thought only to find at the summit that 
it is yet far removed from the skies to which it aspires, this winged 
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and mighty descent of Truth is what we call Sruti or revelation. There 
are three words which are used of illumined thought, drishti, sruti 
and smriti, sight, hearing and remembrance. The direct vision or ex¬ 
perience of a truth or the thought-substance of a truth is called drishti, 
and because they had that direct vision or experience, that pratyak- 
sha not of the senses, but of the liberated soul, the Rishis are called 
drashtas. But besides the truth and its artha or thought-substance 
in which it is represented to the mind, there is the vak or sound 
symbol, the inevitable word in which the truth is naturally en¬ 
shrined revealed and not as in ordinary speech half concealed or only 
suggested. The revelation of the vak is sruti. The revealed word is also 
revelatory and whoever has taken it into his soul, though the mind may 
not understand it, has the Truth ready prepared in the higher or sush- 
upta reaches of his being from whence it must inevitably descend at a 
future date or in another life to his lower and darkened consciousness 
in order to liberate and illumine. It is this psychological truth which is 
the foundation of the Hindu's trust in the Name of God, the vibrations 
of the mantra and the sound of the Veda. For the vak carries, in the right 
state of the soul, an illumination with it of the truth which it holds, an 
inspiration of its force of satyam which is less than drishti but must in the 
end lead to drishti. A still more indirect action of the vijnana is smriti; 
when the truth is presented to the soul and its truth immediately and 
directly recognised by a movement resembling memory — a percep¬ 
tion that this was always tme and already known to the higher conscious¬ 
ness. It is smriti that is nearest to intellect action and forms the link be¬ 
tween vijnanam and prajnanam, ideal thought and intellectual thought, 
by leading to the higher forms of intellectual activity, such as intuitive 
reason, inspiration, insight and prophetic revelation, the equipment of 
the man of genius. 

But what proof have we that this illumination exists? how can 
we say that this illuminated sight, this revelatory hearing, this con¬ 
firming remembrance of eternal knowledge is not a self-delusion or 
a peculiarly brilliant working of imagination and of rapid intellectu¬ 
ality? To those who have the illumination, the question does not arise. 
The prisoner released from his fetters does not doubt the reality of 
the file that undid their rivets; the woman escaped from the forest 
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does not ask herself whether this amazing sunlight and wide-vaulted 
blue sky is not a dream and a delusion. The scientist himself would 
not be patient with one who began the study of science by ques¬ 
tioning the reality of the revealing power of microscope and tele¬ 
scope and suggesting that the objects as seen underneath were so 
presented merely by an optical illusion. Those who have experi¬ 
enced and seen, know [.] sceptic. “Learn 

how to use the instruments [.] yourself, study all these won¬ 

ders invisible to the ordinary eye, examine their constancy, coheren¬ 
cy, fidelity to fixed wide and general laws, and then judge; do not vi¬ 
tiate inquiry from the beginning by denying on a priori grounds its util¬ 
ity or the right to inquire.” It is only by faith in the instruments of our 
knowledge that we can acquire knowledge, — by faith in the evidence 
of the senses that we can think at all, by faith in the validity of reason 
that we can deduce, infer and argue. So also it is only by faith in illu¬ 
mination that we can see truth from above and come face to [face with 
God.] It is true that all faith must have its limits. The faith in the senses 
must be transcended and checked by the faith in our reason. The faith 
in the reason itself is checked by agnosticism [and] will one day be 
transcended and checked by the faith in the vijnana. The faith in the 
vijnana must be checked and harmonised by a faith in a still higher form 
of knowledge, — knowledge by identity. But within its own province 
each instrument is supreme and must be trusted. In relying, therefore, 
upon the vijnana, in asserting and demanding a preliminary faith in it, 
the Yogin is making no mystic, irrational or obscurantist claim. He is 
not departing from the universal process of knowledge. He claims to 
exceed reason, just as the scientist claims to exceed the evidence of 
the senses. When he asserts that things are not what they seem, that 
there are invisible forces and agencies at work about us and that the 
whole of our apparent existence and environment is only phenome¬ 
nal, he is no more departing from rationality or advancing anything wild 
or absurd than the scientist when he asserts that the earth moves round 
the sun and the sun is relatively still, affirms the existence of invisible 
gases or invisible bacilli, or finds in matter only a form of energy. Nor 
are faith in the Guru and faith in the Sruti irrational demands, any more 
than the scientist is irrational in saying to his pupil “Trust my expert 
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knowledge, trust my method of experiment and the books that are au¬ 
thoritative and when you have made the experiments, you can use your 
intellect to confirm, refute, amend or enlarge whatever scientific knowl¬ 
edge is presented to you in book or lecture or personal instruction,” 
— or than the man of the Indian village who has been to London is 
irrational in expecting his fellow villagers to accept his statement of 
the existence, sights, scenes and characteristics of London or in support¬ 
ing [it] by any book that may have been written with authority on the sub¬ 
ject. If the Indian Teacher similarly demands faith in himself as an expert, 
faith in the Smti as the evidence of ancient experts, drishti as revealed truth 
coming direct to them by vijnanam from the divine Knowledge, he is fol¬ 
lowing the common, the necessary rule. He has the right to say, Tmst these, 
follow these, afterwards you will yourself look on the unveiled face ofTruth 
and see God. In each case there is a means of confirmation, — the evi¬ 
dence of the observation and deduction has to be confirmed by observa¬ 
tion and deduction; the evidence of the senses by the senses, the evidence 
of the vijnanam by the vijnanam. One cannot exceed one's instrument. 

There is also the evidence of common experience — there is this 
eternal witness to the truth of the vijnana, that men who have used it, 
in whatever clime and whatever age, however they may differ in their 
intellectual statement or the conclusions of the reason about what they 
have seen, are at one in the substance of their experience and vision. 
Whoever follows in these days the paths indicated, makes the exper¬ 
iments prescribed, goes through the training needed, cannot go beyond, 
in the substance of his knowledge, or depart from what the ancients 
observed. He may not go beyond [sentence left incomplete ] 

God and Immortality 

Chapter I 
The Upanishad 

The Upanishads stand out from the dim background of Vedic an¬ 
tiquity like stupendous rock cathedrals of thought hewn out of the an¬ 
cient hills by a race of giant builders the secret of whose inspira¬ 
tion and strength has passed away with them into the Supreme. They 
are at once Scripture, philosophy and seer-poetry; for even those of 
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them that dispense with the metrical form, are prose poems of a rhyth¬ 
mically mystic thought. But whether as Scripture, philosophical the¬ 
osophy or literature, there is nothing like them in ancient, mediae¬ 
val or modern, in Occidental or Oriental, in Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Semitic or Mongolian creation; they are unique in style, structure and 
motive, entirely sui generis. After them there were philosophic po¬ 
ems, aphorisms, verse and prose treatises in great number, Sutras, 
Karikas, Gitas, their intellectual children; but these are a human prog¬ 
eny very different in type from their immortal ancestors. Pseudo-Up- 
anishads there have been in plenty, a hundred or more of them; some 
have arrived at a passable aping of the more external features of the 
type, but always betray themselves by the pseudo-style, the artifi¬ 
cial falsetto, the rasping creak of the machine; others are pastiches; 
others are fakes. The great Upanishads stand out always serene, 
grand, inimitable with their puissant and living breath, with that 
phrase which goes rolling out a thousand echoes, with that faultless 
spontaneous sureness of the inevitable expression, with that packed 
yet easy compression of wide and rich wisdom into a few revela¬ 
tory syllables by which they justify their claim to be the divine word. 
Neither this inspiration nor this technique has been renewed or 
repeated in later human achievement. 



And if we look for their secret, we shall find it best expressed 
in the old expression of them as the impersonal shabdabrahman. 
They are that is to say, the accents of the divine Gnosis, — a reve¬ 
latory word direct and impersonal from the very heart of a divine 
and almost superconscious self-vision. All supreme utterance which 
is the inspired word and not merely speech of the mind, does thus 
come from a source beyond the human person through whom it is 
uttered; still it comes except in rare moments through the personal 
thought, coloured by it, a little altered in the transit, to some extent 
coloured by the intellect or the temperament. But these seers seem to 
have possessed the secret of the rapt passivity in which is heard fault¬ 
lessly the supreme word; they speak the language of the sons of Im¬ 
mortality. Its truth is entirely revelatory, entirely intuitive; its speech 
altogether a living breath of inspiration; its art sovereignly a spontane¬ 
ous and unwilled discerning of perfection. 

The plan and structure of their thought corresponds; it has a per¬ 
fection of supra-intellectual cohesion in its effortless welling of 
sound and thought, a system of natural and unsystematic correspond¬ 
ences. There is no such logical development, explicitly or implic¬ 
itly satisfying the demands of the intellect, such as we find in other 
philosophical thought or the best architectonic poetry; but there is 
at the same time a supreme logic, only it is the logic of existence ex¬ 
pressing itself self-luminously rather than of thought carefully find¬ 
ing out its own truth. It is the logic of the Himalayas or of a cause¬ 
way of giants, not the painful and meticulous construction effected 
with labour by our later intellectual humanity. There is in the whole 
a unity of vision; the Upanishad itself rather than a human mind sees 
with a single glance, hears the word that is the natural body of the 
truth it has seen, perceives and listens again, and still again, till 
all has been seen and heard: this is not the unity of the intellect 
carefully weaving together its connections of thought, choosing, re- 
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jecting, pruning to get terseness, developing to get fullness. And yet 
there is a perfect coherence; for every successive movement takes up 
the echoes of the old and throws out new echoes which are taken up in 
their turn. A wave of seeing rises and ends to rise into another wave 
and so on till the final fall and natural ceasing of the whole sea of thought 
on its shore. Perhaps the development of a great and profound strain of 
music is the nearest thing we have to this ancient poetry of pure intuitive 
thought. This at least is the method of the metrical Upanishads; and even 
the others approximate to it, though more pliant in their make. 

Note on the Texts 

Note on the Texts 

KENA AND OTHER UPANISHADS comprises Sri Aurobindo's 
translations of and commentaries on Upanishads other than the Isha 
Upanishad, as well as translations of later Vedantic texts, and writ¬ 
ings on the Upanishads and Vedanta philosophy in general. Transla¬ 
tions of and commentaries on the Isha Upanishad are published in Isha 
Upanishad , volume 17 of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SRI AU- 
ROBINDO. 

Sri Aurobindo's work on the Upanishads occupied more than 
twenty years, from around 1900 until the early 1920s. (One transla¬ 
tion was revised some twenty-five years after that.) Between 1914 
and 1920, he published translations of the Isha, the Kena and the 
Mundaka Upanishads, along with commentaries on the Isha and the 
Kena, in the monthly review Arya. These, along with the translation 
of the Katha Upanishad, which was published in 1909 and subsequent¬ 
ly revised, may be said to represent his Upanishadic interpretation in 
its most definitive form. His other translations and commentaries were 
not published during his lifetime. Most of them belong to an earlier 
period and only a few are complete. Some were used in producing 
the final translations and commentaries published in Part One. They 
are of interest as steps in the development of his thought, as well as 
for their own inherent value. 

In the present volume, the editors have placed material published 
during Sri Aurobindo's lifetime in Part One, and material found among 
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his manuscripts in Parts Two and Three. The Sanskrit texts have been 
included for the convenience of Sanskrit-knowing readers. 

Part One: Translations and Commentaries 
Published by Sri Aurobindo 




This part contains the final versions of Sri Aurobindo's translations 
of three Upanishads, the Kena, Katha and Mundaka, and commentaries 




on the Kena and parts of the Taittiriya. 

The Kena Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo first translated the Kena 
Upanishad in Baroda around 1900. (This translation forms part of a type¬ 
written manuscript, hereafter referred to as TMS, which Sri Aurobindo 
entitled ‘ The Upanishads rendered into simple and rhythmic English’ ’.) The 
TMS translation of the Kena was lightly revised and published in the 
weekly review Karmayogin in June 1909. In 1920 the Karmayogin 
translation was reproduced in The Seven Upanishads , published by Ash- 
tekar St Co., Poona. (Only three of the seven translations in this book 
were by Sri Aurobindo: Isha, Kena and Mundaka.) 

Between 1912 and 1914, Sri Aurobindo began three commentar¬ 
ies on and one annotated translation of the Kena. All of these pieces 
were left incomplete. They are published in Part Two, Section Four. 

Between June 1915 and July 1916, Sri Aurobindo published a 
new translation of the Kena Upanishad and a fifteen-chapter commen¬ 
tary on it in the Arya. He wrote each of the instalments immediately 
before its publication. Sometime between 1916 and 1920, he lightly 
revised the Arya translation and commentary. Their publication in 
book-form was planned, and production was actually begun in the 
summer of 1920; but the proposed book was never issued. Questioned 
about the possibility of publishing Kena Upanishad in December 
1927, Sri Aurobindo wrote: “My present intention is not to publish it 
as it stands. This must be postponed for the present.” He never found 
time to return to this work. 

When the publication of Sri Aurobindo's Upanishadic translations 
and commentaries was undertaken after his passing, the existence of 
the revised versions of his translation of and commentary on the Kena 
Upanishad was not known. The unrevised Arya versions were pub¬ 
lished by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram as Kena Upanishad in 1952, and 
included in the same publisher's Eight Upanishads in 1953. The re¬ 
vised translation (but unrevised commentary) first appeared in the 
second edition of Kena Upanishad in 1970. The same texts were re¬ 
produced in The Upanishads: Texts, Translations and Commentar¬ 
ies , volume 12 of the Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library, in 1971. 
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The revised commentary first appeared in The Upanishads: Part One , 
published by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram in 1981. 

The Arya text of the commentary had no chapter-titles. While re¬ 
vising the work, Sri Aurobindo gave titles to all the chapters except 8,9 
and 12. In the present edition, the editors have provided titles for these 
three chapters. 

The Katha Upanishad of the Black Yajurveda. Sri Aurobindo 
first translated this Upanishad in Baroda around 1900; it forms part 
of TMS. He later said that he had tried “to convey the literary merit 
of the original”. The translation, slightly revised, was published in the 
Karmayogin in July and August 1909. The Karmayogin translation 
was published as The Katha Upanishadby Ashtekar and Co., Poo¬ 
na, in 1919. Sometime during the early part of his stay in Pondicher¬ 
ry (1910-20), Sri Aurobindo began a more extensive revision of TMS, 
but reached only the end of the First Cycle. When it was proposed to 
bring out the translation in a book during the late 1920s, he replied 
that he did not have the time to make the necessary revisions. A new 
edition of Katha Upanishad was published by the Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram in 1952. In that edition, in Eight Upanishads (1953), and in 
The Upanishads (1971), the partially revised TMS version was used 
as text, with some editorial modernisation of the language. The Kar¬ 
mayogin version, containing the last revision of the Second Cycle, 
was disregarded. In the present volume, the revised TMS is followed 
for the First Cycle, and the Karmayogin text for the Second. 

Mundaka Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo first translated this Upan¬ 
ishad in Baroda around 1900; it forms part of TMS. A revised ver¬ 
sion of the translation was published in the Karmayogin in February 
1910. (This revised translation was included in The Seven Upan¬ 
ishads.) A further revised translation was published in the Arya in the 
issue of November/December 1920. Sri Aurobindo thoroughly revised 
the Arya translation during the late 1940s. This version was used when 
the translation was published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and in The 
Upanishads in 1971. 

Readings in the Taittiriya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translat¬ 
ed the Taittiriya Upanishad in Baroda around 1902 (see below), but 
never revised it for publication. He wrote “The Knowledge of Brah- 
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man: Readings in the TaittiriyaUpanishad” in 1918forpublicationinthe 
Arya. It appeared in the November 1918 issue of the review. “Truth, 
Knowledge, Infinity” was apparently intended for a later issue, but it was 
never completed and not published during Sri Aurobindo's lifetime. Its 
first appearance in a book was in the 1981 edition of The Upanishads. 

Part Two: Translations and Commentaries 
from Manuscripts 

The texts in this part were not published during Sri Aurobindo's life¬ 
time. Several of the translations and all the commentaries are incomplete. 
They have been arranged in five sections, the first comprising an intro¬ 
ductory essay. 

Section One. Introduction 

On Translating the Upanishads. Editorial title. Sri Aurobindo 
wrote this text in Baroda around 1900-1902 under the heading “OM 
TAT SAT”. He evidently intended it to be the introduction to a col¬ 
lection of his translations, probably “The Upanishads rendered into 
simple and rhythmic English”. It was first published in a book as the 
introduction to Eight Upanishads in 1953, and was included in The 
Upanishads in 1971 and subsequently. 

Section Two. Complete Translations 
(circa 1900-1902) 

“The Upanishads rendered into simple and rhythmic English”. 

This is the title page of the typewritten manuscript (TMS), which dates 
from around the turn of the century. Two of the six translations in the 
manuscript — those of the Prashna (“Prusna”) and Mandukya (“Man- 
doukya”) Upanishads — were never revised or published by Sri 
Aurobindo. These two are published here in their original form. 

The Prusna Upanishad of the Athurvaveda. Circa 1900. From 
TMS. The translation was published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and 
was included in The Upanishads in 1971. 

The Mandoukya Upanishad. Circa 1900. From TMS. The trans¬ 
lation was first published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was in¬ 
cluded in The Upanishads in 1971. 
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The Aitereya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated tMs Upanishad 
in Baroda around 1902. (It does not form part of TMS.) The translation 
was never revised and is published here in its original form. It was first 
published in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was included in The Upan- 
ishads in 1971. 

Taittiriya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated this Upanishad 
in Baroda around 1902. (It does not form part of TMS.) It was never 
revised and is published here in its original form. It was first published 
in Eight Upanishads in 1953 and was included in The Upanishads 
in 1971. 

Section Three. Incomplete Translations and Commentaries 
(circa 1902-1912) 

Svetasvatara Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated the fourth to 
sixth chapters of this Upanishad sometime during the first decade of 
the century. (It is not known whether he ever translated the first three 
chapters.) Judging by the notebook and handwriting, it would appear 
that he did the translation during the period of his stay in Baroda; yet 
he is recorded as saying, “I translated the Shwetashwatara Upanishad 
while I was in Bengal.” It is possible that he did the translation in 
Bengal during one of his vacations from Baroda College between 1902 
and 1906. He retranslated the fourth chapter in Pondicherry several 
years later. The early translation of chapters 4 to 6 was first published 
in the 1971 edition of The Upanishads. The revised version of the 
fourth chapter first appeared in the 1981 edition. 

Chhandogya Upanishad. Around 1902 Sri Aurobindo translat¬ 
ed the first two sections and part of the third section of the first chap¬ 
ter of this Upanishad in the margins of his copy of The Chhandogya 
Upanishad (Madras, 1899). He later recopied and revised the first 
two sections in the notebook he used for his translations of the Aitareya 
and Taittiriya. The editors have reproduced the recopied translation 
for sections 1 -2, and fallen back on the marginal translation for sec¬ 
tion 3, verses 1 -7. The translation of the first two sections was first 
published in The Upanishads in 1971; the translation of the opening 
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of section 3 first appeared in 1986 in the second impression of the sec¬ 
ond edition of that book. 

Notes on the Chhandogya Upanishad. Circa 1912. Sri Aurob- 
indo wrote these two passages of commentary separately in Pon¬ 
dicherry. The first is entitled in the manuscript “Notes on the 
Chhandogya Upanishad/First Adhyaya” (but only the first sentence is 
treated). Part of the first page was included in The Upanishads in 
1971; the full text was published in the 1981 edition. The second 
commentary, also incomplete, is entitled in the manuscript “Vedic In- 
terpretations/Satyakama Jabala”. In most editions of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, the story of Satyakama Jabala occupies sections 4-9 of the 
fourth chapter, not sections 3 - 8 as in the edition Sri Aurobindo used. 
The commentary was first published in the 1981 edition of The Up¬ 
anishads. 

The Brihad Aranyak Upanishad. Around 1912 Sri Aurobindo 
translated the first two sections and part of the third section of the first 
chapter of this Upanishad in the margins of his copy of the text (Poo¬ 
na: Ananda Ashram, 1902). This marginal translation was first repro¬ 
duced in the 1981 edition of The Upanishads. 

The Great Aranyaka. Circa 1912. Shortly after writing the 
above translation, Sri Aurobindo began a commentary on the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad that he entitled “The Great Aranyaka/A Com¬ 
mentary on the Brihad Aranyak Upanishad”. This was not completed 
even to the extent of what had been translated. The commentary was 
included in The Upanishads in 1971. 

The Kaivalya Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo wrote this translation 
and commentary, which cover only the first verse of the Upanishad, 
in Pondicherry around 1912. It was first published in The Upanishads 
in 1971. The commentary in English is followed by a commentary in 
Sanskrit, which is published in Writings in Bengali and Sanskrit, 
volume 9 of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SRI AUROBINDO. 

Nila Rudra Upanishad. Sri Aurobindo translated the first of the 
three parts of this Upanishad, with a commentary on the first five vers¬ 
es, in Pondicherry around 1912. It was first published in The Upan¬ 
ishads in 1971. 
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Section Four. Incomplete Commentaries on the Kena 
Upanishad 
(circa 1912-1914) 

Kena Upanishad: An Incomplete Commentary. Circa 1912. Ed¬ 
itorial subtitle. Sri Aurobindo wrote only the “foreword” and portions of 
one “part” of this planned commentary before abandoning it. It was first 
published in The Upanishads in 1971. 

A Commentary on the Kena Upanishad: Foreword. Circa 
1912. This fragmentary work appears to be a rewriting of the fore¬ 
word of the preceding incomplete commentary. The manuscript has 
been damaged and one entire line is missing. This piece is being pub¬ 
lished here for the first time in a book. 

Three Fragments of Commentary. Circa 1912-13. Sri Aurob¬ 
indo wrote these three untitled fragments on sheets used otherwise for 
linguistic notes, undated entries for the Record of Yoga and the essay 
“The Origin of Genius”. They are being published here for the first 
time in a book. 

Kena Upanishad: A Partial Translation with Notes. Editorial 
subtitle. Sri Aurobindo wrote this on 23 May 1914. The Record of 
Yoga for that day states: “Kena Upanishad I Kh [Khanda] translated 
with notes”. It is being published here for the first time. 

Section Five. Incomplete Translations of Two Vedantic Texts 

(circa 1900-1902) 

The Karikas of Gaudapada. Editorial title. Circa 1900. This 
classic Vedantic text was written by Gaudapada in or around the eighth 
cen tury. Sri Aurobindo translated only the first twelve verses, along 
with Shankaracharya's commentary on them. The words italicised in 
his translation were supplied by him to make the meaning of the San¬ 
skrit more clear. It was first published in The Upanishads in 1971. 

Sadananda's Essence of Vedanta. Circa 1902. The Vedcin- 
tasara or “Essence of Vedanta” was written by Sadananda in the fif¬ 
teenth cen tury. Sri Aurobindo translated only the first sixteen of the 
work's 227 aphorisms. The incomplete translation was first published 
in The Upanishads in 1971. 
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Part Three: Writings on Vedanta 

These pieces found among Sri Aurobindo's manuscripts were not 
completed or published by him. Written at various times from around 
1902 to 1916, they have been arranged chronologically from earlier 
to later. 

With the exception of The Philosophy of the Upanishads, the 
writings in this part are being published here for the first time in a 
book. Most of them previously appeared in the journal Sri Aurobindo: 
Archives and Research between 1978 and 1984. 

Four Fragments. Circa 1902-4. These jottings are among Sri 
Aurobindo's earliest independent philosophical writings. Before re¬ 
vision, the last sentence of the final fragment ended: “... the purer form 
in which Vedanta, Sankhya and Yoga are harmonised”. This final frag¬ 
ment is being published here for the first time, the other three for the 
first time in a book. 

The Spirit of Hinduism: God. Circa 1903-4. This piece opens 
with the first words of the Mandukya Upanishad. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Circa 1904-6. Sri Aurob¬ 
indo wrote this piece during the latter part of his stay in Baroda. (He 
seems to have left the manuscript in western India when he came to 
Bengal in February 1906.) After completing six chapters and part of 
a seventh, he broke off work and never took it up again. The second 
to the seventh chapters of this work were included in The Upanishads 
in 1971, where they were numbered from one to six. The full text was 
published as a book in 1994. 

The present text has been checked carefully against the manu¬ 
script, which unfortunately lacks its first two pages. For those pages 
the editors have relied on a typewritten transcript that was made be¬ 
fore the pages were lost. The transcript contains several blanks, which 
occur in such a way as to suggest that the outer edge of the missing 
leaf of the manuscript was broken off. Making use of the indications 
found in the transcript, the editors have filled in the blanks with con¬ 
jectural reconstructions; these have been printed within square brack¬ 
ets if they admitted of any doubt. 
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An Incomplete Work of Vedantie Exegesis. Circa 1906-8. Ed¬ 
itorial title. This piece seems to have been written during the same 
period as “The Karmayogin: A Commentary on the Isha Upanishad”, 
an extensive work published in Isha Upanishad, volume 17 of THE 
COM PLETE WORKS. It is quite incomplete. Not all the projected 
chapters were finished, and some of the completed chapters contain 
unfinished passages. Sri Aurobindo wrote the following outline at the 
end of the notebook: 

II. God 

Turiya Brahman. Swayambhu. 

Prajna. Kavih. 

Sacchidananda. 

The Sakshi. 

Isha in contemplation. Maheshwara. 

Ananda. The Seed State. Sleep. 

Hiranyagarbha. Manishi 
The Will in Buddhi 
God Manifold. The Saguna Brahman. 

The Qualities of God. The Dream State. 

Virat. Paribhu 

The Almighty. Mahat. 

The Self in creatures. God in Man (Avatars.) 

The Self in Nature. 

Images 

God as Fate 

God as Providence 

Worship (Prayer and Praise) 

Purusha and Prakritih. 

III. Vidya and Avidya 
Salvation. Escape from Avidya. 

Knowledge, Love and Works. Nirguna and Saguna 
Brahman. 

Self-realisation in Virat. 

States of moksha (Hiranyagarbha]). Laya (Prajna). 

Yoga. 

IV. I The Law of Karma. Sin and Virtue. Heaven and Hell. 
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Salvation by Works 

V. Ethics of Vedanta. 

The Religion of Vedanta. 1906-8. An earlier draft of this frag¬ 
ment is published in the Reference Volume, volume 35 of THE COM¬ 
PLETE WORKS. That draft continues slightly beyond the point where 
this version stops. After work on the present draft was broken off, Sri 
Aurobindo wrote the following, apparently a chapter-outline for a 
planned work: 

1. Vedantic Cosmos 4.5 

2. God in the Vedanta 1.8 

3. Salvation by Works 1.2.3 

4. The Ethics of Vedanta 6.7 

5. The Twofold Will 9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16 

6. Works and Immortality 17.18 

7. The Great Release. 

It would appear that the proposed work was to be based on the 
Isha Upanishad, which has eighteen verses. 

Evolution in the Vedantic View. Circa 1912. Editorial title. It 
is evident from the first sentence that the piece was written as part of 
a larger work, which either was not completed or has not survived. 

The Means of Realisation. Circa 1912. The actual heading in 
the manuscript is “Chapter XI/The Means of Realisation”. The ten 
chapters that presumably preceded this one have not been found or 
identified. 

A Fragmentary Chapter for a Work on Vedanta. Circa 1912- 
13. Editorial title. The manuscript of this piece is badly damaged in 
places. The opening lines are lost, as are a number of words and parts 
of sentences written near the edges and especially at the tops and bot¬ 
toms of the pages. 

God and Immortality. Circa 1916. This incomplete chapter is 
all that was written of a proposed book. 


Publishing History 
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Sri Aurobindo published translations of the Kena, Katha and Mun- 
daka Upanishads in the Karmayogin, a weekly journal of political opin¬ 
ion, “ during the years 1909 and 1910. Between 1914 and 1920 he pub¬ 
lished revised or new translations of the Kena and Mundaka, and com¬ 
mentaries on all of the Kena and parts of the Taittiriya in the Ary a, a monthly 
review of philosophy. He revised most of these works with a view to 
publishing them in books, but never did so. The unrevised Karmayogin 
translation of the Katha Upanishad was reprinted by Ashtekar and Co., 
Poona, in 1919; the unrevised Karmayogin translations of the Isha, Kena 
and Mundaka were included in the same publisher's Seven Upanishads 
in 1920. It is uncertain whether or not Sri Aurobindo authorised these 
pubhcations. 

The pieces published in Parts Two and Three of the present vol¬ 
ume were found among Sri Aurobindo's manuscripts after his pass¬ 
ing in 1950. Many of them were first published in journals connected 
with the Sri Aurobindo Ashram. In 1953 Sri Aurobindo's published 
translations of the Isha, Kena, Katha and Mundaka Upanishads and his 
unpublished translations of the Prashna, Mandukya, Aitareya and Tait¬ 
tiriya were brought out by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram as Eight Upan¬ 
ishads. In 1971 ah these translations, the Arya commentaries on the 
Isha and Kena, the first of the “Readings in the Taittiriya Upanishad”, 
and a number of pieces from the author's notebooks, were published 
in The Upanishads, volume 12 of the Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary 
Library. This book was reprinted several times. In 1981 most of the 
contents of the volume were rearranged and republished under the title 
The Upanishads: Part One. Several pieces that had appeared in the 
1971 edition were removed from the 1981 edition with the intention 
of including them, along with other, recently discovered pieces, in a 
proposed second volume; but this was never brought out. The 1981 
edition was reprinted in 1986 (when the translation of Chapter One, 
Section 3 of the Chhandogya Upanishad was included) and subse¬ 
quently. 
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The present edition is the first to appear under the title Kena and 
Other Upanishads. In it, two pieces are published for the first time: 
“Kena Upanishad: A Partial Translation with Notes” and the last of the 
“Four Fragments” in Part Three. Several other pieces in Parts Two and 
Three have previously appeared only in the journal Sri Aurobindo: Ar¬ 
chives and Research and are included here for the first time in a book. 
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The Kena Upanishad is concerned “with the relation of mind- 
consciousness to Brahman-consciousness,” writes Sri Aurobindo in 
his commentary on this work. “The material world and the physical 
life exist for us only by virtue of our internal self and our internal life. 
According as our mental instruments represent to us the external 
world, according as our vital force in obedience to the mind deals with 
its impacts and objects, so will be our outward life and existence.” 
Along with Sri Aurobindo's final translation of and commentary on 
the Kena, this book includes his translations of six other Upanishads 
as well as several other translations and commentaries, and essays 
such as The Philosophy of the Upanishads 
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